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IN THEEE VOLUMES. 



Hunc i^tur spectemus. Hoc propositum sit nobis eKmpIiun. 
Ille se profecisse sciat, cui Ci<^o valde placebit. 

QuimiU Instit* 1. x. 1- 
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Tp TBC ftlOttT VOiroUBABI^X 



JOHN, LORD HERVEY, 



LOED KEEPER OF HIS MAJESTY'S PlUrT SEAt. 



MY LORD, 

HE publick will naturally expect, that, in 
cboosing a Patron for the Life op Cicero, I 
should address myself to some person of il- 
lu9trious rank, distinguished by his parts and 
eloquence, and bearing a principal share in 
the great affairs of the nation ; who, according 
to the u^ual style of dedications, might be 
the proper subject of a comparison with the 
hero of my piece. Your Lordship's name 
will confirm tliat expectation, and your cha- 
racter will justify me in running some length 
into the parallel ; but my experience of your 
good sense forbids me the attempt. For your 
Lordship knows what a disadvantage it would 
be to any character, to be placed in the same 
light with that of Cioero ; that all such com- 
parisons must be invidious and adulatory ; and 
that the following history will suggest a rea- 
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son in every page, why no man now living' 
can justly be compared with him, 

I do not impute this to any superiority of 
parts or genius, peculiar to the ancients ; for 
human nature has ^ver been the same in all 
ages and nations, and owes the difference of 
its improvements to a difference only of cul- 
ture, and of the rewalnis proposed to its indus- 
try : where these are the most amply provid- 
ed, there we shall always find the most nu- 
merous and shining examples of human per- 
fection. In old Rome, the publick honours 
were laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; 
which, by raising them in their turns to the 
command of that mighty empire, produced a 
race of nobles superiour even to kings. This 
was a prospect that filled the soul of the am- 
bitious, and roused every faculty of mind and 
body, to exert its utmost force : whereas in 
modern states, men's views beitig usually con- 
fined to narrow bounds, beyond which they 
cannot pass, and a partial culture of their ta- 
lents being sufficient to procure every thing 
that their ambition can aspire to, a great 
genius has seldom either room 6r invitation 
to stretch itself to its full size. 

You see, my Lord, how much I trust to 
your good nature, as well as good sense, when, 
in an epistle-dedicatory, the proper place of 
panegyrick, T am depreciating your abilities, 
instead of extolling them : but I remember, 
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that it is an history which I am offering to 
your Lordship, and it would iU become me, in 
the front of such a work, to expose my vera- 
city to any hazard : and my head indeed is 
now so full of antiquity, that I could wish to 
see the dedicatory style reduced to that clas- 
sical simplicity^ with which the ancient wri- 
ters used to present their books to their friends 
or patrons, at whose desire they were written, 
or by whose authority they were published : 
for this was the first use, and the sole pur- 
pose of a dedication ; and as this also is the 
real ground of my present address to your 
Lordship, so it will be the best argument of 
my epistle, and the most agreeable to the cha- 
racter of an historian, to acquaint the publick 
with a plain fact, that it was your Lordship, 
who first advised me to undertake the Life of 
Cicero; and when, from a diffidence of my 
strength, and a nearer view of the task, I be* 
gan to think myself unequal to the weight of 
it, your Lordship still urged and exhorted me 
to persist, till 1 had moulded it into the form 
in which it now appears. 

Thus far your Lordship was carried by that 
love for Cicero, which, as one of the best cri- 
ticks of antiquity assures us, is the undoubted 
proof of a true taste. 1 wish only, that the fa- 
vour, which you have since shewn to my En- 
glish Cicero, may not detract from that praise 
which is due to your love of the Soman : but 
whatever censure it may draw upon your Lord- 
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ship, T cannot prevail with myself to conceal 
what does so much honour to my work ; that, 
before it "went to the press, your Lordship not 
only saw and approved, but, as the sincerest 
mark of your approbation, corrected it. It adds 
no small credit to the history of PoiiVBius, that 
he professes to have been assisted in it by 
Scipio and Laelius ; and even Terence's stile 
was made the purer, for its being retouched by 
the same great hands. You must pardon me, 
therefore, my Lord, if, after the example of 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boast- 
ing, that some parts of my present work have 
been brightened by the strokes of your Lord- 
iship's pencil. 

■ 
It was the custom of those Boman nobles, 
to spend their leisure, not in vicious pleasures, 
or trifling diversions, contrived, as we truly call 
it, to hill the time'; but in conversing with the 
celebrated wits and scholars of the age : in en- 
couraging other people's learning, and improv- 
ing their own : and here your Lordship imi- 
tates them with success, and, for Ipve of letters 
and politeness, may be compared with the no- 
blest of them. For your house, like theirs, is 
open to men of parts and merit ; where I have 
admired your Lordship's agreeable manner of 
treating them all in their own way, by introdu- 
cing questions in literature, and varying them 
so ailfully, as to give every one an opportuni- 
ty, not only of bearing a part, but of leading 
the conversation in his turn. In these liber jJ 
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exercises you drop the cares of the states- 
man ; reUere your fatigues in the senate ; and 
strengthen your mind, while you relax it 

Kncomiums of this kind, upon persons of your 
Lordship's quality, commonly pass for words of 
course, or a fashionable language to the great, 
and make little impression on men of sense, 
who know learning not to be the fruit of wit 
or parts, for there ;^ our Lordship's title would 
be unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour wid study, which the nobles of our days 
are apt to look upon as inconsistent with the 
ease i^nd splendour of an elevated fortune, and 
generally leave to men of professions and 
inferiour life. But yoiu* Lordship has a diffe- 
rent way of thinking, and, by your education 
in a publick school and university, has learnt, 
from your earliest youth, that no fortune can 
exempt a man from pains, who desires to dis- 
tinguish himself from the vulgar ; and that it 
is a folly, in any condition of life, to aspire to a 
superiour character, without a superiour virtue 
luid industry to support it. What time there- 
fore others bestow upon their sports, or plea- 
sures, or the lazy indolence of a luxurious life, 
your Lordship applies to the improvement of 
your knowledge ; and in those early hours, 
when all around you are bushed in sleep, seize 
the o»portuni1y of that quiet, as the most fa- 
vouraole season of study, and frequently spend 
an useful day, before oth^ns begin to enjoy it 
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I am saying no more, my Lord, than what 
1 know, from my constant admission to yonr 
Lordship in my morning visits, before good 
manners would permit me to attempt a visit 
any where else ; where 1 have found you com- 
monly engaged with classical writers of Greece 
or Rome ; and conversing with those very 
dead, with wliora SciPio and Laelius used to 
converse so familiarly when living. Nor does 
your Lordship assume this part for ostentation 
or amusement only, but for the real benefit 
both of yourself and others ; for 1 have seen 
the solid effects of your reading, in your judi- 
cious reflections on the policy of those ancient 
governments, and have felt your weight even 
in controversy, on some of the most delicate 
parts of their history, 

There is another circumstance peculiar to 
your Lordship, which makes this task of study 
the easier to you, by giving you not only the 
greater health, but the greater leisure to pur- 
sue it ; I mean that singular temperance in 
diet, in which your Lordship perseveres with 
a constancy superiour to every temptation that 
can excite an appetite to rebel ; and shews afirm- 
ness of mind, that subjects every gratification 
of sense to the rule of right reason. Thus 
with all the accomplishments of the nobleman 
you lead the life of a philosopher ; and, jf^hile 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, 
you practise the discipline of the college. 
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In old Rome there were no hereditary hon- 
ours ; but when the virtue of a family was ex- 
tiact, its hoilour was extinguished too ; so that 
no man, how nobly soever bom, could arrive 
at any dignity, who did not win it by his per- 
sonal merit : and here again your Lordship 
seems to have emulated that ancient spirit j 
for, though bom to the first honours of your 
country, yet, disclaiming as it were your birth- 
right, and putting yourself upon the footing of 
a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, 
but resolved to import new dignities into your 
family ; and, after the example of your noble 
father, to open your own way into the supreme 
council of the* Ungdom. In this august as- 
sembly, your Lordship displays those shining 
talents, by which you acquir^ a seat in it, in 
the defence of our excellent establishment ; 
in maintaining the rights of the people, yet 
asserting the prerogative of the Crown ; mea- 
suring them both by the equal balance of the 
laws ; which, by the provident care of our an- 
cestors, and the happy settlement, af the Re- 
volution, have so fixed their just limits, and 
moderated the extent of their infiuence, that 
they mutually defend and preserve, but can 
never destroy each other, without a general 
ruin. 

In a nation like ours, which, from the natu- 
ral effect of freedom, is divided into opposite 
parties though particular attachments to cer- 
tain principles, or friendships with certain 
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men, will sometimes draw the best citizens 
into measures of a subordinate kind, which 
they cannot wholly approve ; yet whatever 
envy your Lordship may incur on that ac- 
count, you will be found, on all occasions of 
trial, a true friend to our constitution both in 
church and state : which I have heard you 
demonstrate with great force, to be the bul- 
wark of our common peace and prosperity. 
From this fundamental point, no engagements 
will ever move, or interest draw you; and 
though men inflamed by opposition are apt to 
charge each other with designs, which were 
never dreamt of perhaps by either side ; yet 
if there be any, who know «a little of you, as 
to distrust your principles, they may depend 
at least on your judgment, that it can never 
sruflfer a person of your Lordship's rank, bom 
to so large a share of the property, as well as 
the honours of the nation, to think any private 
interest an equivalent for consenting to the 
ruin of the publick. 

1 mention this, my Lord, as an additional 
reason for presenting you with the Life op 
CicEBO : for were I not persuaded of your 
Lordship's sincere love of liberty, and zeal for 
the happiness of your fellow -citizens, it would 

> be a reproach to you to put into your hands 
the life of a man, who, in all the variety of his 

* admirable talents, does not shine so glorious 
in any, as in his constant attachment to the 
true intereiits of his country, and the noble 
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Straggle that he sustained, ftt the e^etise 
even of his life, to avert the impending tyran- 
hj that finally oppressed it. 

Bat I ought to ask your Lordship'^ pardon 
for dwelling so long upon a character, which 
is known to the whole kingdom, as well as to 
myself; not only by the high office which you 
fill, and the eminent dignity that you bear in 
it, but by the sprightly compositions of various 
kinds, with which your Lordship has often 
entertained it. It would be a presumption, 
to think of adding any honour to your Lord- 
ship by my pen, after you have acquired so 
much by your own. The chief design of my 
epistle is, to give this publick testimony of 
my thanks for the signal marks of friendship, 
ifith which your Tiordship has long honoured 
me ; and to interest your name, as far as I 
can, in the fate and success of my work ; by 
letting the world know what a share you had 
in the production of it ; that it owed its being 
to your encoul*agement ; correctness, to your 
pencil ; and^ what many will think the most 
substantial benefit, its lai-ge subscription to 
your authority. For though, in this way of 
publishing it, I have had the pleasure to find 
myself supported by a noble list of generous 
friends, who, without being solicited, or even 
asked by me, have promoted my subscription 
with uncommon zeal, yet your Lordship has 
distinguished yourself the most eminently of 
them, in contributing not only to the number, 
but the splendour of the names that adorn it. 
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Next to that little reputation with which 
the publick has been pleased to favour me, 
the benefit of this subscription is tbe chief 
fruit that 1 have ever reaped from my studies, 
I am indebted for the first to Cicero, for the 
second, to your Lordship : it was Cicero, who 
instructed me to write ; your Lordship, who 
rewards me for writing: the same motive 
therefore, which induced me to attempt the 
history of the one, engages me to dedicate it 
to the other ; that I may express my gratitude 
to you both, in the most effectual manner that 
I BJfi able, by celebrating the memory of the 
dead, and acknowledging the generosity of 
my living benefactor. 

I have received great civilities, on several 
occasions, from many noble persons, of which 
I shall ever retain a most grateful sense : 
but your Lordship's accumulated favours have 
long ago risen up to the character of obliga- 
tions, and made it my perpetual duty, as it 
had always been my ambition, to profess my- 
self with the greatest truth and respect, 

MT LORD, 

Your Lordship's 
Most obliged 

And devoted Servant, 

CONYERS MIDDLETON. 
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PREFACE. 



rTHEBE is no part of history, nvhich seenis capable of yield- 
ing either more instruction or entertainment, than tjiat which 
offers to va the select lives of great and virtuous men, who 
have made an eminent figure on the publick stage of the 
world. In ^these we see, at one view, what the annals of a 
vfhole age can afford, that is worthy of notice; and, in the 
"Wide field of universal history » skipping as it were over the 
barren places, gather all its flowers, and possets ourselves at 
once of every thing that is good in it. # 

But there is one great fault, which is commonly observed 
in the writers of particular lives; that they are apt to be 
partial and prejudiced in favour of their subject, and to give 
us a panegyrick instead of a history. They work up their 
characters as painters do their portraits; taking the praise 
of. their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning na- 
ture ; not in drawing a just resemblance, but in giving a fine 
picture ; or exalting the man into the hero : And this indeed 
seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the 
Tery inclination to write is generally grounded on a prepos- 
session and an affection already contracted for the person^ 
whose^ history we are attempting ; and when ^e sit down 
to it Dvith the disposition of a friend, it is natural for us to 
cast a shade over his failings ;*-to give the strongest colour- 
ing to his virtues ^— and» out of a good character, to endeavour 
to draw a perfect onie. 
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I am seosible that this is the common prejudice of Btogra- 
pkerSy and have endeavoured therefore to divest myself of it, 
as far as I was able ; yet dare not tak:e upon me to affirm, 
that I have kept myself wholly clear from it ; but shall leave 
the decision of that point to the judgment of the Reader ; for 
I must be so ingenuous as to own, that, when I formed the 
plan of this work, I was previously possessed with a very fa- 
vourable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the strictest scrutiny, 
has been greatly confirmed and heightened in me; and, in 
the case of a shining character, such as Cicero's, I am per- 
suaded, will appear to be, it is certainly more pardonable to 
exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious 
merit, than to be reserved in doing justice to it, through a 
fear of being thought partial. But, that I might guard my* 
self equally from both the extremes, I have taken care always 
to leave the facts to speak for themselves, and to affirm no- 
thing of any moment without an authentick testimony to sup- 
port it; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full 
length, will commonly add more light and strength to what is 
advanced, than the fragments quoted io the margin, and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected (o adhere io 
the writer^ it is certain, that, in a work of this nature, he would 
have many more to combat in the Reader. The scene of it is 
laid in a place and age, which are familiar to us from our 
childhood : We learn the names of all the chief actors at school, 
and choose our several favourited according to our tempers or 
fancies; and, when we ar^ least able to judge of the merit of 
them, form distinct characters of each, which we frequently 
retain through life. Thus, Marius, Sylla, Cac'sar, Pompey, 
Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, have all their several advo- 
cates, zealous for their fame, a,nd ready even \o quarrel for 
the superiority of their virtues. But, among the celebrated 
names of antiquity, those of the great Conquerours and Gene- 
rals attract our admiration always the most, and imprint a 
notion of magnanimity and power, and capacity for dominion, 
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fluperiouf to tbat of other mortaki : We look upon, i oeh u 
deQtined by heaven for empire, and born to trample oa their fel* 
low-creatures, ivitbout reflecting on the numerous evils which 
are necessary to the acquisition of a glory which is built upon 
the subversion of nations, and the destruction of the human 
species. Yet these are the only persons who are thought to 
shine in history, or to merit the attention of (he Reader: 
Paaeled with the splendour of their, victories, and the pomp 
of their triumphs, we consider them as the pride and orna* 
ments of the Roman name ; while the pacifiok and civil charae^ 
ter, though of all others the most beneficial io mankind, whose 
sole ambition it is, to support the laws, (he rights, and liberty 
of bis citieens, is lopked upon as humble and contemptible on 
the Qomparbon, for being forced to truckle to the power of 
these c^pressors of their country. 

In the following history, therefore, if I have happened to 
affirm any thing that contradicts the common opinion, and 
shocks the pr^udices, of tlie Reader, I must desire him to 
attend diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded; 
and if (hese do not give aa(isfactioo, to suspend his judgment 
atill to the end of the work, in the progress of which, jnaay 
fads will be cleared up that may appear at first perhaps uncer- 
tain and precarious ; and, in every thing, especially that relates 
to Cicero^ I would teoommend to him to contempkite the whole 
ciharacter, before he thijdis himself qualified to judge of its sepa* 
rate parts, on wbic^h the whole will always be fouAd the surest 
eommeiit. 

QuiNTiiOAN has given us an excellent rule in the very caee, 
that vre should be *' modest and circumspect in passing a judg- 
** ment on men so illustrious, lest, as it happens to the gene- 
*^ raltty of censurers^ we be found at last to condemn what we 
'*do not understand.'^ There is another reiection likewise 
very obvious, which yet seldom has its dne weight ; that a 

* Modeste tameo et circumspecto jodicio dc taotit virk pronuociaadflm pt, 
ae, quod plerisque accidit, damoent, quae noo intelligant. Quintil. Instit. z. 1. 
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ivriter on anjr part of history, which he hag made his parti- 
cular study, may be presumed to be better acquainted witl|it 
than the generality of his readers f and yihen he asserts a fact 
that does not seem to be well grounded, it may fairly be im- 
puted, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more 
extensive view of his subject, which» by making it clear to 
himself, is apt to persuade him that it is equally clear to 
every body else ; and that a fuller explication of it would con- 
sequently be unnecessary/ If these considerations, which are 
certainly reasonable, have but their proper influence, I flatter 
myself, that there will be no just cause to accuse me of any 
culpable bias in my accountjB of things or persons, oi; of any 
other favour to the particular character of Cicero, than what 
common humanity will naturally bestow upon every charac- 
ter, that is found upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons, who all 
lived in the same city, at the same time, trained by the same 
discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits,— as there must 
be many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them 
all, so the chief difficulty will be, to prevent them from run- 
ning into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured 
to do, not by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please 
or surprise, but by attending to the particular facts which his- 
tory has ^lelivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, 
or to those correspondent affections from which they derived 
their birth; for these are the distinguishing features of the 
several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not fail to exhibit that precise diffe- 
rence in which the peculiarity of each character consists. 

As to the nature of my^ work, though the title of it carries 
nothing niore than the History of Cicero's Life, yet it 
might properly enough be called, the History of Cicero's 
Times ; since, from his first advancement to the publick Ma- 
gistracies, there was not any thing of moment transacted in 
the state, in which he* did not bear an eminent part ; so that^ 
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to make the whole work of a piece, I have given a fummary 
^ount of the Roman affairs, during the time even of hh 
minority ; and, agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, 
have carried on a series of history, through a period of above 
sixty years^ which, for the importance of the events, and the 
dignity of the persons concerned in them, is by far the most 
interesting of any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued, as closely 
as I could, that very plan which Cicero himself had sketched 
out for the model of a complete history ; where he lays it down, 
as a fundamentallaw, "that the writer should not dare to affirm 
" what was false, or to suppress what was true ; nor give any 
** suspicion either of favour or disaffection :— ^That, in the relation 
*' of facts, he should observe the order of time, and sometimes add 
** the description of places ; should first explain the councils ; then 
^ the acts ; and, lastly, the events of things : — That, in the coun* 
^ cils, he should interpose his own judgment on the merit of 
** them ; in the acts^ relate not only what was done, but how it was 
'* done ; in the events, shew what share chance, or rashness, or 
*' prudence, had In them .-^--That he should describe likewise the 
" particular characters of all the great persons who bare any 
" considerable part in the story ; and should dress up the whole 
'' in a clear and equable style, without affecting any ornament, 
'* or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity^' These were 
the rules that Cicero had drawn up for himself, when he 
was, meditating a gemral History of Ms Cottniry, as I have 
taken occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But, as I have borrowed my plan, so I have drawn my mate- 
rials also from Cicero, whose workii are the most authentick 
monuments that remain to us of all the great transactions of 
that age, being the original accounts of one, who himself was 
not only a spectator, but a principal actor in them. There is 
not a single part of his writings which does not give some 
light, as well into his own history, as iuto that of the Repub- 
lick : But his familiar Letters^ and above all those to Attipos 

C 
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may justly be ealled the Menmrs tf (he Times ; for they Con- 
tain not only a distinct account of every memorable event, but 
lay open the springs and motives whence each of them proceed- 
ed; so thafe, as a polite writer, who lived in that very age, 
and perfectty knew the merit of these I«etters, says, ^' the man 
<* who reads^ them, will have no occasion for any other history 
"of those times."* 

My first business,^ therefore, after I had undertaken th'is task^ 
was to read over Cicero's works, with no other view than 
to extract from them all the passages that seemed to have 
any relation to ray design^: Where the tediousness of collecting 
an infinite number of testimonies, scattered through many difife*- 
rent volumes ; of sorting t^iem into their classes, and ranging 
them in proper order ; the necessity of overlooking many ia 
the first search, and the trouble of retrieving them in a se- 
cond or third; and the final omission of several through for* 
getfiilness or inadvertency ;— have helped to abate that won- 
der, which had often occurred to me, why no man had ever 
attempted the same work before me, or, at least, in this enlarged 
and comprehensive form, in which it is now offered to the^ 
publick. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert a» 
many of them as I could into the body of my work, imaginingr 
that it would give both a lustre and authority to a sentiment, to 
deliver it in the persoa and the very words of Cicero; espe- 
cially if they could be managed so as not to appear to be sewed 
on like splendid patches, but woven originally into the text, a» 
(he genuine parts of it. With this view, I have taken occasion 
to introduce several of his Letters, with large extracts from sucb< 
of his Orations as give any particular light into the facts, or cus- 

* SexdeciiD volununa Epittolarum ab Coosulatu ejus usque ad extremum tem- 
pui ad AtUcum missarum; quae qui legat, dod multum desideret historiam 
coDtexUm eorum temporam. Sic enim omnia de studiis priacipum, vitib ducum, 
ac mutatiooibuB Reipub. pencripta luatf ut nihil in his noa appareac. Corn. Nep. 
ioVif Attici.16. 
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toRit, or efaaraetera, deaeribed in the history, or which teeiiMNl, 
on any other account, to be curiom and entertaining. The in- 
qoent introdaction of these may be charged perhaps to ladness, 
niid a design of shortening my pains, by filling up iny story with 
Cicero's words instead of my own : But that was not tlie case, 
nor has this part of the task been the easiest to me ; as those 
will r0adily believe, who have ever attempted to translate the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, where tlie diflQculty is 
D0( A> much to give their sense, as to give It in their language; 
that is, in such as is analogous to It, or what they might be sup^ 
posed to speak if they were Uvmg at this time, since a splendour 
W style, as well as of sentiments, is necessary to support the idea 
of a fine writer. While I am representing Cicero, therefore, 
as the most eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual 
ease aiid delicacy, and fulness of expression, it would be ridi- 
culous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stiff 
and forced, and ofiPensive to a polite reader : Yet this is gene- 
rally the case of our modern versions, wliere the first wits of 
antiquity are made to speak such English as an Englishman of 
taste would be ashamed to write on any original sul^act. Ver- 
bal translations are always inelegant,^ and necessarily destroy 
all the tieauty of language; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter, we are apt to vary the sense, and mingle 
aomewhat of. our own: Translators of low genius never reach 
beyond the first, but march from word to word, without making 
the least excur«on, for fear of losing themselves ; while men 
of spirit who prefer the second, usually contemn the mere task 
of translating, and are vain enough to think of improving their 
author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way, and made 
it my first care always to preserve the sentiment; and my 
iiett, to adhere \o the words, as far as I was able to express 
them, in ' an easy and natural style ; which I have varied 
•till agreeably to the different subject, or the kind of writing 
on which I was employed; and I persuade myself, that the 
many original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as 

* Nee tameo exprimi verbum e verbo necesee erit, tit ioterpretet iiMUierti ioleiit. 
Cic. de Fioib. 3, 4. 
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they are certainly the most shining, iso will be found also the 
most useful parts of my work, by introducing the Reader the 
oftener into the company of one, with whom no man ever con- 
versed, as a very eminent writer tells us, without coming away 
the better for it,* 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero's writings, my 
next recourse was to the other Ancients, both Greeks and 
Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. These 
served roe chiefly to fill up (he interstices of general history, 
and to illustrate several passages which were but slightly men- 
tioned by Cicero, as well as to add some stories and circum- 
stances, which tradition had preserved, concerning either Cicero 
himself, or any of the chief actors whose characters I had de- 
lineated, 

But the Greek Historians, who treat professedly of these 
times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though they are all very useful 
for illustrating many important facts of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted 
to us, are yet not to be read without some caution, as be- 
ing strangers to the language and customs of Rome, and lia- 
ble to frequent mistakes, as well as subjecf to prcgudiees, in 
their relation of Roman affairs. Plutarch lived from the reign 
of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which he died very old, in 
the possession of the priesthood of the Delphick Apollo : And, 
though he is supposed to have resided in Rome near forty 
years at different times, yet he never seems to have acquired 
a sufficient skill in the Roman language, to qualify himself for 
the compiler of a Roman History. But If we should allow 
him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt 
of writing the lAves of all the Ulustriaus Greeks and Romans^ 
was above the strength of any single man, of what abilities and 
leisure soever ; much more of one, who, as be himself tells us, 

* Quis autem nimpsit hujas libroi ia mamnn, qoio surrezerit aDimo sedatiore ? 
Era0iii. Ep. ad Jo. Ullatten.— 
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w» 80 engaged in piri>lick bminess, and in giving l^tnret of 
philo80|»hy to the great men of Rome, ** that he had not time to"^ 
^* make himself master of the Latin tongue, nor to acquire any 
<* other knowledge of its words, than what he had graduallj- 
^ learnt bj a previous use and Experience of things."* His 
work^ therefore, from the veiy nature of it, must needs be supers 
ficial and imperfect, and Xbe sketch rather than the completion 
of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of Cicero's 
Live, where, besides the particular mistakes that have been 
charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of 
haste, inaccuracy, and want of due information, from the po- 
verty and perplexity of the whole performance. He huddles 
over Cicero's greatest acts in a summary and negligent man- 
ner, yet dwells upon his dreams and his jtsts^ which, for the 
greatest part, were probably spurious ; and, in the last scene 
of his life, which was of all the most glorious, when the whole 
councils of the. empire, and the fate and liberty of Rome, rest- 
ed on his shoulders, there he is more particularly trifling and 
empty; wjiere he had the fairest opportunity of displaying 
his character to advantage, as well as of illustrating a curious 
part of history, which has not well been explained by any 
writer» though there are the amplest materials for it in Cicero's 
Letters and PhiUppick Orations^ of which Plutarch appears to 
have made little or no use. 

Appian flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian,t and 
came to Rome probably about the time of Plutarch's death, 
while his works were in every body's hands, which he had 
made great use of, and seems to have copied very closely in 
the most considerable passages of his history. 

* Vid. Plutarch, in Vit. Demosthen. Init. et Vit. Plutarchi per Rualdum. 
c 14. 

t Vid. App. deBell. dv. 1. 2. p. 481. 
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Dto Cassius lived still later, from the time of the Aoto- 
nines to that of Alexander Severus; and, besides the excep- 
tions that lie against him in common with the other two, is 
observed to have conceived a particular prejudice against 
Cicero ; whom he treats on all occasions with the utmost malig- 
nity. The most obvious cause of it seems to be, his envy to a 
man, who for arts and eloquence was thought to eclipse the 
fame of Greece ? and, by explaining all the parts of philosophy 
to the Romans in their own language, had superseded in some 
measure the use of the Greek learning and lectures at Rome, to 
which the hungry wits of that nation owed both their credit and 
their bread. Another reason, not less probable, may be drawn 
likewise from Dio'^s character and principles, which were wholly 
opposite to those of Cicero : he flourished under the most tyran- 
nical of the emperours, by whom he was advanced to great dig- 
nity ; and, being the creature of despotick power, thought it a 
proper compliment to it, to depreciate a name so highly revered 
for its patriotism; and whose writings tended to revive that 
ancient zeal and spirit of liberty, for which the people of Rome 
were once so celebrated : for we find him taking all occasions 
in his history, to prefer an absolute and monarchial government^ 
to a free and democratical one^ as the most beneficial to the Ro- 
man slate.* 

These were the grounds of Dio's malice to Cicero, which 
is exerted often so absurdly, that it betrays and confutes itself. 
Thus, in the debates of the senate about Antony, he dresses up 
a speech for Fusius Calenus, filled with all the obscene and 
brutal ribaldry against Cicero, that a profligate mind could in- 
vent; as if it were possible to persuade any man of sense, 
that such infamous stuff could be spoken in the senate, at a 
time when Cicero had an entire ascendant in it, who at no 
time ever suffered the least insult upon his honour, without 
chastising the aggressor for it upon the spot : whereas Cicero's 
speeches in these very debates, which are still extant, shew, 

• Vid Dio. 1. 44. ioit. 
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tbat though they were maoaged with great warmth of oppoti- 
tk>D, yet it was always with decency of language k)etween him 
and Caienus; whom, while he reprbves and admonishes with 
his usual freedom, yet he treats with ciTility, and sometimes 
even with compliments.^ 

But a few passages from Die himself will evince the jut- 
lice of this censure upon him : he calls Cicero's father, a 
^ Fuller, who yet got his livelihood," he says, " by dressing 
^ other people's vineQ and olives; that Cicera was bom and 
'^bred amidst the scourings of old clothes, and the filth of 
*' dunghills; that he was master of no liberal science, nor 
** ever did a single thing in brs life, worthy of a great man, or 
•*an orator: that he prostituted bis wife; trained up his son 
'^in drunkenness; committed incest with his daughter; lived 
" In adultery with Cereltia ; whom he owns at the same time 
^ to be seventy years old ;"t all which palpable lies, with many 
more of the same sort, that he tells of Cicero, are yet full 
as credible as what he declares afterwards of himself, that 
he was admonished and commanded by a vision from heaoen^ 
against his own will and inclination, to undertake the task of 
writing his own history4 

Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancients^ 
I finished the fir# draught of my history, before I began to 
inquire after the modern writers, who had treated the same 
subject before me, either in whole or in part. I was unwil- 
ling to look into them sooner, lest they should fix any preju- 

* Nam quod me tecum iraconde agere dixisti lolere, ooo est ita. Vehenent^r 
me agere foteor ; iracuode iiego : ommDo iratci araicis ooo temere soleo, ne si meren* 
tur quidem. Itaque fine rerborum cootumelia a te dissentire possum, sine aoiini 
tammo dolore dod: possi^. [Phil. 8. 5.] Satis oiulta cum Fusio, ac sioe odio 
omnia ; nihil sine dolore. [lb. 6.] Quapropter ut invitas saepe dissensi a Q. Fusio, 
ita sum libenter assensus ejus sententiae : ex quo judicare debetis, me noo cum Imt- 
nioe lolere, sed cum causa dissidere. Itaque non assentior solum, sed etinm gra- 
tiai ago Q. Fusio, etc. Phil. xi. 6, 

f Vid. Dio. 1. 46. p. 295, etc. % Ibid. 1. 73. p. 823. 
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dice insensiblf upon me, before I had formed a distinct judg- 
ment on the real state of the facts, as they appeared to me 
from their original records. For, in writing history, as in 
travels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have 
trodden the same ground before us, we should exhibit a series 
of observations peculiar to ourselves; such as the facts and 
places suggest to our own minds from %n attentive survey 
of them, without regard to what any one else may have deli- 
vered about them : And though, in a production of this kind, 
where the same materials are common to all, many things 
must necessarily be said, which had been observed already by 
others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always 
be enough of what is new, to distinguish it as an original 
work, and to give him a right to call it his own, which 1 flat- 
ter tnyself will be allowed to me in the following History. In 
this inquiry after the modern pieces, which had any connex- 
ion with my ai^ument, I got notice presently of a greater 
number than I expected, which bore the title of Cicero's Life ; 
but, upon running over as many of them as I could readily 
meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the 
rest, dince I perceived them to be nothing else but either trifling 
panegyricks on Cicero's general character, or imperfect abstracts 
of his principal acts, thrown together within the compass of a 
few pages in duodecimo. 

n 

There are two books, however, which have been of real 
use to me, Sebastiam CcrraM €tuaestura^ and M. T. Ciceronis 
Historia a Francisco Fabricio: The first was the work of 
an Italian Critick of eminent learning, who spent a great part 
of his life in explaining Cicero's writings; but it is rather 
an Apology for Cicero, than the History ef his Life ; its chief 
end being to vindicate Cicero's character from all the objec- 
tions that have ever been made to it, and particularly from 
the misrepresentations of Plutarch, and the calumnies of Dio. 
The piece is learned and ingenious, and written in good Latin ; 
yet the dialc^ue is carried on with so harsh and forced an alle- 
gory, of a Quaestor or Treasurer producing the several testi- 
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monies of Cicero's aets, under the form of genuine moiiey, in op- 
position to the spurious coins of the Greek historians, that 
none can read it with pleasure, few with patience: The 
observations however are generally just and well grounded 
except^ that the author's zeal for Cicero's honour gets the 
better sometimes of his judgment, and draws him into a de- 
fence of his conduct, where Cicero himself has even condemn- 
ed it 

Fabricius's History is prefixed to several editions of Cice- 
ro's works, and is nothing more than a bare detail of his acts 
and writings, digested into exact order, and distingubhed by 
ihe years cf Rome and cf Cicero^s life^ without any explica- 
tion or comment, but what relates to the settlement of the 
time, which is the sole end of the work. But, as this is exe- 
cuted with diligence and accuracy, so it hat eased me of a 
great share of that trouble, which I must otherwise have had, in 
ranging my materials into their proper places ; in which task, 
however, I have always taken care to consult also the Annaln of 
PtgJuus. 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attentiofl to Hhe French 
Authors^ whose works happened lo coincide with any part of 
mine; particularly, the History ef the Two Triumvirates; — 
of ihe Revohdions of the Roman Government ; and of the ExHe of 
Ct«ero*-which are all of them ingenious and useful, and have 
given a fair account of the general state of the facts, which they 
profess to illustrate. But, as I had already been at the foun- 
tain-head, whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chief benefit that I received from them was, to make me 
review with stricter care the particular passages in which 
I difiered from them, as well as to remind me of some few 
things which I had omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly 
than they deserved. But the author of the Exile has treat- 
ed his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting 
bis itoryy as he goes along, ivith original testimonies from 

B 
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the old authors; which is the only way of writing history 
that can give satisfaction, or carry conviction along with it, 
by laying open .the ground on which it is built; without 
which, history assumes the air of romance, and makes no 
other impression, than in proportion to our opinion of the judg- 
ment and integrity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own language, called, 
Observations on the Life of Cicero, which, though it gives a 
very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet 
I could not but read with pleasure, for the elegance and spirit 
with which it is written, by ohe who appears to be animated 
with a warm love of virtue. But, to form our notions of a 
great man, from some slight passages of his writings, or sepa- 
rate points of conduct, without regarding their connexion with 
the whple, or the figure that they make ip his general cha- 
racter, is like examining things in a microscope, which were 
made to be surveyed in the gross; every mole rises into a 
mountain, and the least spot into a deformity, which vanish 
again into nothing when we contemplate them through their 
proper medium, and in their natural light. I persuade myself, 
therefore, that # person of this writer's good sense and prin- 
ciples, when he has considered Cicero's whole history, will* con- 
ceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent 
in a perpetual struggle against vice, faction, and tyranny, fell a 
martyr at last to the liberty of his country. 

As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of 
Cicero^ $ Letters to AtticuSy for their giving the clearest light 
into the history of those times, so I must not forget to do jus- 
tice to the pains of one, who, by an excellent translation and 
judicious comment upon them, has made that use more ob- 
vious and accessible to all : I mean the learned Mr. Mongault, 
who, not content with retailing the remarks of other com- 
mentators, or out of the rubbish of their volumes, with select- 
ing the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true 
critick, and, by the force of bis own genius, has happily iflus- 
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trated many paBsages, vfhlch all the interpreters before him 
had given up as inexplicable. But, since the obscurity of 
these Letters is now in a great measure removed by the la- 
bours of this gentleman, and especially to his own country 
men, for whose particular benefit, and in whose language he 
writes; one cannot help wondering, that the Jesuits, Catrou 
and Rouill^, should not think it worth while, by the benefit 
of his pains, to have made themselves better acquainted with 
them ; which, as far as I am able to judge from the little part 
of their history that I have had the curiosity to look into, would 
have prevented several mistakes, which they have commit- 
ted, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Cicero- 
nian age. 

But, instead of making free with other people*s mistakes, 
it would become me perhaps better to bespeak some favour 
for my own. An historian, says Diodorus Siculus, mm^ easily 
be pardoned for slips of ignorance, since aU tnen are liable 
to them, and the truth hard to be traced from past and remote 
ages; but those who neglect to inform themselves, and, through 
flattery to some^ or hatred to others, knowingly deviate from 
the truth, justly deserve to be censured. For my own part, I am 
far from pretending to be exempt from errours :' All that I can 
say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all the 
means which occurred to me of defending myself against 
them; but, since there is not a single history, either ancient 
or modem, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which I 
cannot point out several, it would be arrogant in me to ima- 
gine, that the same inadvertency, or negligence, or want of 
judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : If any man 
therefore will admonish me of them with candour, I shall think 
myself obliged to him, as a friend to my vfork, for assisting 
me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful : 
For my chief motive in undertaking it was, not to serve any 
particular cause, but to do a general good, by offering to the 
publick the example of a character, which, of all that I am 
acquainted with in antiquity, is the most accomplished with 
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every talent that can adorn civil life, and the best fraught 
with lessons of prudence and duty for all conditions of men, 
from the prince to the private scholar. 

If my paina therefore should Iwave the effect, which I pro- 
pose, of raising a greater attention to the name and writings 
of Cicero, and making them better understood and more fami- 
liar to our youth, I cannot fail of gaining my end; for the 
next step to admiring is, to. imitate; and it is not possible to 
excite an affection for Cicero, without instilling an affection, 
at the sanie time, for every thing th^t is laudable ; since how 
much soever people may differ in their opinion of his conduct, 
yet all have constantly agreed in their judgment of his works,^ 
that there are none now remaining to us from the heathen 
world, that so beautifully display, and so forcibly recommend, 
all those generous principles that tend to exalt and perfect 
human nature — the love , of virtue, liberty, our country, and 
of all mankind. 

I cannot support this reflection by a better authority than 
that of Erasmus, who, having contracted some prejudices against 
Cicero when young, makes a. recantation of them when old> 
in the following^assage of a letter to his friend Ulattenus.''^ 

'* When I was a boy, says he^ I was fonder of Seneca than 
** of Cicero ; and, till I was twenty years old, could not bear 
" to spend any time in reading him, while all the other wri- 
<* ten of antiquity generally pleased me. Whether my judg- 
**ment be improved 1^ age, I know not; but am certain 
<^ that Cicero never pleased me so much, when I was fond of 
^* those juveiiite studies, as he does now, when I am grown 
" old, not only for the divine felicity of his style, but the sanc- 
'*tityof his heart and morals: In short, he has inspired my 
**80tt1, and made me feel myself a better man. I make no 
'* scruple therefore to exhort our youth, to spend their hours 

<^ Erann. Ep. ad Jo. Ulat. in Cic. Tosciil. Quaest. 
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'< in reading and getting his book» hj heart, rather than in 
" the vexatious squabbles, and peevish controversies, with 
'' which the world abounds. For my. own part, though I am 
<< now in the decline of life yet, as soon as I have finished 
**what I have in hand, I shall think it no reproach to me to 
"seek a reconciliation with my Cicero, and renew an old 
"acquaintance with him, which, for many years, has been 
" unha|>pily intermitted.'* 

Before I conclude this Preface, it will not be improper to 
add a short abstract, or general idea of the Roman govemtnent, 
from its first institution by Romulus to the time of Cicero's 
birth ; that those .who have not been conversant in the afifairs 
of Rome, may not come entire strangers to the subject of the 
following History. 

The Constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Ci- 
cero, and other writers, as the most perfect of all governments, 
being happily tempered and composed of the three different 
sortSf that are usually distinguished from each other; the Mo- 
narchicali the Jristocraticaly and the Popular.* Their king 
w^s elected by the people, as the head of the Republick, to be 
their leader in war, the guardian of the laws in peace : The 
Senate was his council, chosen also by the people, by whose 
advice he was obliged to govern hipiself in all his measures ; 
but the sovereignty was lodged in , the body of the citizens, or 
the general society, whose* prerogative it was, to tnact laws, 
create magistratesi declare iirar,t and to receive appends in all 
cases, both from, the King and the Senate. Some writers have 
denied this right of an appeal to the people; but Cicero ex- 
pressly mentions it among the Regal Constitutions^ as old as 

* Statao esie optioie coostitutam Aempub. quae ez trtbus generibus DW^y regali, 
Optimo, et populari, confusa modice.— Fra^. de Rep. 2. Vid. Edit Boetoo : I'om : 
18. p. 181. 

Ciioi 10 iUis de Repob. libris perauadere videatur Africamis, omniam renim pub- 
licanim nottram veterem illam fui^se optimam. De Legib. 2. 10. Pdybf 1* 6. p. 
460. Dion. Hal. 1. 2. 82. 

t Dion. Hal. 1. 87. 
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the foundation of the city ;* which he had demonstrated more 
at large in his treatise an the Republick ; whence Seneca has 
quoted a passage in confirmation of it, and intimates, that the 
same right was declared likewise in the poniifical books.f— 
Valerius Maximus gives us an instance of it, which is con- 
firmed also by Livy, that " Horatius being condemned to die 
'* by King Tullus, for killing his sister,, was acquitted upon his 
" appeal to the people-^j 

This was the original Constitution of Rome, even under 
their Kings; for, in the foundation of a state, where there 
was no force to compel, it was necessary io invite men into it 
by all proper encouragements ; and none could be so effectual 
as the assurance of liberty, and the privilege of making their 
own Iaw8.§ But the Kings, by gradual encroachment, hav- 
ing usurped the whole administration to thedaselves, and, by 
the violence of their government, being grown intolerable to 
a city trained to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by 
a general insurrection of the Senate and the people. This 
was the ground of that invincible fierceness, and love of their 
country, in the old Romans, by which they conquered the 
world : For the superiority of their civil rights naturally inspir- 
ed a superiour virtue and courage to defend them, and made 

* Nam cum a primo urbis ortu, regiis institutis, partim etiam legibus, auspi- 
cia, caeremouiae— comitia, provocafumef— diviaitus essent instituta. Tusc. Qaaesf . 
4.1. 

f Cam Cicerooifl libros de Repub. prehendit Qotat, FrovoaOumem ad populum 

etiam a re^bus fuisse. Id ita in PonJl^caiibus Ubris aliqui putaot et Fenestella. 
Seoec. Ep. 108. 

X M. Horatius interfectae sororis crimine a Tullo Rege damnatus, ad populum 
provocato judicio absolutus est. Val. Max. 1. 8. 1. vid. Liv. 1. 26. 

$ Romulus seems to have borrowed the plan of his new State from the old govern- 
ment of Aithens, as it was instituted by Theseur; who prevailed with the dispersed 
tribes and families of Attica to form themselves into one ci^, and live within the 
same walls, under a free and popular government ; distributing its rights and ho- 
nours promiscuously to them all, and reserving no other prerogative to himself but 
to be (keir Captain in war^ and the Ouardbm tf (hetr lanSf &c. Vid. Plutarch, in 
Theieo. p. zi. 
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them, of course, the bravest, as long as they continued the 
freest, of all nations. 

By this revolution of the government, their old constitu- 
tion was not so much changed, as restored to its primitive 
state : for though the name of king was abolished, yet the 
power was retained ; with this only difference, that instead of 
a single person chosen for life, there were two chosen annual- 
ly whom they called Consuls ; invested with all the preroga- 
tives and ensigns of royalty, and presiding in the same manner 
in all the affairs of the republick '<^ when, to convince the citi- 
zens, that nothing was sought by the change, but to secure 
their common liberty, and to establish their sovereignty again 
on a more solid basb, one of the first consuls, P. Valerius Popli- 
cola, confirmed by a new law their fandatnental rigid of an ap- 
peal ip them in all cases ; and, by a second law, made it capital 
for any man to exercise a magistracy in Rome, without 
their special appointment -.f and, as a publick acknowledgment 
of their supreme authority, the same consul never appeared 
in any assembly of the n^ople, without J^owing his fasces w 
maces to them; which was afterwards the constant practice 
of all succeeding consuls.^ T^us the republick reaped all 
the benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it; 
since the consuls, whose reign was but annual and accountable, 
could have no opportunity of invading its liberty, and erecting 
themselves into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two 
great parties, the Aristocraiical and the Popular ; or the Senate 

* Sed qooniam regale civitatis genus, probatum quondam, non tam regni, nam 
reps vitiis repudiatum est ; nomen tamen yidebitur regis repudiatum, res manebit, si 
umis omnibos reliquis magistratibiis iroperabit. De Legib. 3. 7. 

f Dionjs. Hal. 5. 292. 

I Vocato ad concilium populo, summissis fascibus in concionem ascendit. Lit. 
2.1, ' 
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and the Plebeians ;* naturally jealous of each other's power ; and 
desirous to extend their own : but the nobles or patricians, of 
whom the senate was composed, were the most immediate 
gainers by the change, and, with the consuls at their head, 
being now the first movers and administrators of all the delibe- 
rations of the state, had a great advantage over the people; 
and within the compass of sixteen years became so insolent 
and oppressive,^ as to drive the body o( the plebeians to that seces- 
sion irUo the sacred mount, whence they could not consent to re- 
turn, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates, of their own body, called Tribunes^ invested with 
full powers to protect them from all injuries, and whose persons 
were to be sacred and inviolable.f 

The plebeian party had now got a head exactly suited to 
their i^urpose ; subject to no control ; whose business it was to 
fight their battles with the nobility ; to watch over the liber- 
ties of the citizens; and to distinguish themselves in their 
annual office, by a zeal for the popjular interest, in opposition 
to the ctristocraticdl : who, from their first number Jive^ be- 
ing increased afterwards to ten, never left teaziug the senate 
with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the plebeian fami- 
lies a promiscuous right to all the magistracies of the republick, 
and by that means a free admission into the senate. 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted like 
true patriots; and, after many sharp contests had now brought 
the government of Rome to its perfect state; ^hen its ho- 
nours were no longer confined to particul&r families^ but pro- 
posed, equally and indifferently to every citizen ; who by his 
virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommend 

* Doo genera temper in hac ciTitate fuemnt, ek qinbin, alter! ae popul^rei, 

alteri optimates et haberi et eise volueruDt. Qui ea, qaae fadebant, qaaeque dice- 
bant, jacooda multitudiDi esse volebant, popolares ; qui aatem ita se gerebant, ut sua 
consilia Optimo cniqae probarent, optimaies, habebantar. Pro Sext. 45. 
t Dion. Hal. 6. 410. 
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himself to Ihe aotiqe aad (kvour of faw conotrytnen : while the 
true bManoe and teraperameBt of power between the senate ^nd 
people, which was generally observed in regular times, and which 
the honest wished to establish in all times, was that the senate 
should be the authors and advisers of all the publick connciht 
but the people give them their sancUon find legal force. 

The tribunes however would not stop here ; nor ^vere content 
with securing the rights of the commons without destroying 
those of the senate ; and as of t as th^y were disappointed in 
their private views, and obstructed in the course of their ambi- 
tion, used to recur always to the pofHilace; whom they could 
easily inflame to what degree they thought fit, by the proposal 
of factious laws for " dividing the publiek lands to the poorer 
** citizens ; or by the free distribution of com ; or the abolition 
*' of all debts ;^' which are all contrary to the quiet, and disci- 
pline, and publick faith of societies. This abuse of the tribuni- 
cian power was carried to its greatest height by the ttvQ Graechi» 
vrho left nothing unattempted, that could mortify the senate, or 
gratify the people ;* till, by their Agtmim lam^ and other sedi* 
tious acts, which was greedily received by the city, they had in 
a gr^at measure overturned that equilibrium of power in the re- 
publick, on which its peace and prosperity depended. 

But the viol^nideatbaof these two tribunes, and of their prin- 
cipal adherents, put an end to theiir sedition ; and was the first 
civil blood that was spilt in Ihe streets of Rome, in any of their 
publick dissensions ; whidi till this time had always tieen com- 
posed by the methods of patience and mutual concessions. It 
must seem strange to observe, howthese two illustrious brothers, 
who, of ail men, were the dearest to the Roman people, y et, upon 
the first resort to arms, were severally deserted by the multi- 
tude, in the very height of their authority, and i^uffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city : which shews 

m 

* Nihil iaiinotum, mbil traimuiUum, Dibil quletum deoifiji^ \q eod^Q statu relao- 
quebat, etc. VelL Pat 2. 0. 

E 
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Vfh&i little stress is to be laid on the assistance of the popu^ 
lace, \irben the dispute comes to blov?s; and that sedition, 
though it may often shake, yet wHI never destroy a free state, 
while it continues unarmed, and unsupported by a military force. 
But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed neces- 
sary io the present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fatal 
to it; as it taught all the ambitious, by a most sensible experi- 
ment that there was no way of supporting an usurped authority, 
but by force : so tha^ from this time, as we shall find in the fol- 
lowing story, all those who aspired to extraordinary powers, 
and a dominion in the republick, seldom troubled themselves 
mth what the ^enaite or people were voting at Rome, but came, 
attended by armies, to enforce their pretensions, which were 
always decided by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real 
affections of the people, gained by many extraordinary privileges, 
and substantial benefits conferred U|)on them : but when force 
was found necessary to control the authority of the senate, and 
to support that interest which was falsely called popular, instead 
of courting the multitude by real services, and beneficial laws, it 
was found a much shorter way to corrupt them by money ; a 
method wholly unknown in the times of the Gracchi ; by which 
the men of power had always a number of mercenaries at their 
devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning ; who by clam- 
our atid violence, carried all before them in the publick assem- 
blies, and came prepared to ratify whatever was proposed to them ;^ 
this kept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while, by the ter- 
rour of arms^ and a superiour force, the great could easily sup- 
port, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had once 
procured in their favour by faction and bribery. 

* Itaque homioei eeditiosi ac turfoolenti—conductas habeot coociooes. Neqntt id 
agunt, ot ea dicaot et ferant, quae illi veliot audire, qui io ooocioue sunt : sed pretio 
ac mercede perficiuot, ut, quicquid dicaot, id illi velle audire videantur. Num voi 
existimatis, Graccboe, aut Saturoium, aut qoeoiquam iUorum veterum, qui populare» 
habebaotar, oUum uaqoam io coociooe habuiue cooductuB) ? Nemo habuit. f r<v 
»Vt. 49. 
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After the death of the younger GftAccmrs, the senate ^as per- 
petually labouring to rescind OTto moderate the latsrs that he had 
enacted to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them the 
most sensibly, by taking from ihemtheright if judicature ; which 
they had exercued /rum the/aundatim (f Rome, and trantferrmg 
U to the hnghis. This act, however, was equitable ; for as the 
senators possessed all t;he magistracies and governments of the 
empire, so they were the men whose oppressions were the most 
severely felt, and most frequently complained of ; yet, while the 
judgment of all causes continued in their hands. It was their 
common practice to favouf and absolve one another, in their 
turns, to the general scandal and iiyury both of the sut^jects and 
allies ; of which some late and notorious instances had given a 
plausible pretext for Gracchus's law. But the senate could not 
bear with patience, to be subjected to the tribunal of an inferi- 
our order ; which had always been jealous of their power, and 
was sure to be severe upon their crimes : so that, aftc^r WAnj 
fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q« Serviliqs Caepio, 
who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last 
a mitigafion of it^ by adding a certain number of senators to the 
three centuries ef the knights or equestrian judges : with which 
the senate was so highly pleased, that they honoured thb consul 
with the title o( their patron.* Caepio^s law was warmly recom- 
mended by L. Crassus, the most celebrated orator of that age, 
who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of 
the senate with all the force of his eloquence : in which state of 
things, and in this very year of Caqiio's consuldiip, Cicero was 
born : and as Crassus's oration was published, and much admired, 
when he was a boy, so he took it, as he afterwards tells us, for 
^ pattern both of his eloquence ^ and his politicks,^ 

* k— cODSulatin decore^ maximi poatificatus sacerdotio, ut seoatiu patromis dioe- 
retur, assecutos. Val. Max. 6. 9. 

f Suarit Serviliam l^em CrasMis — sed haec Crassi cum edita est oratio— qaataor 
et triginta turn habebat aonos totidemque aonis mibi aetate praestabat. lis enkn 
Coostttiba»eaiii legem suasit, quibus nos nati sumos. [Brut. p. 274.] Mibi quidem 
a pueritia, quasi magistra f\iit ilia in legem Caepioai3 oratio: io qua et auctorkas 
omator seo^tos, pro quo ordine ilia dkuntur — ib. 278. 
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MARCUS TUI^IilUS CICEBO« 



SECTION I. 



Anno Urbis, 647....Co8a....Q. Semlios Coepio, C. AHlioi Semmn. 

Marcus Tuluus Cicero was bom on the third 
of January,* in the six hundred forty-serenth year 
of Rome, about a hundred and seven years before 
CuRisT.f His birth, if we believe Plutarch, was 
attended by prodigies, foretelling the future emi- 
nence and lustre of his character, "which might 
" have passed," he says, " for idle dreams, had not 
"the event soon confirmed the truth of the pre- 
" diction:" but since we have no hint of these 
prodigies from Cicero himself, or any author of 
that age, we may charge them to the credulity, 
or the mvention of a writer, who loves to raise the 
solemnity of his story by the introduction of some- 
thing miraculous. 

*» 111 Nonas Jan. natali meo. Ep. ad Att. 7. 5. it. 13. 42. 

f This coRipatation follows the common era of Christ's birth, 
which is placed three years later than it ought to be. Pompey the 
Great was bom also in the same year, on the last of September. Vid. 
Pigh. Ann. Plin. 37. 2. 
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2 THE LIFE OF sect. i. 

His mother was called Helvia ; a name, men- 
tioned in history and old inscriptions among the 
honourable families of Rome. She was rich, and 
well descended, and had a sister married to a Ro- 
man Knight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an 
intimate friend of the orator L. Crassus, and cele- 
brated for a singular knowledge of the law ; in 
which his sons likewise, our Cicero's cousin-ger- 
mans, were afterwards very eminent."^ It is re- 
markable, that Cicero never once speaks of his 
mother in any part of his writings ; but his younger 
brother Quintus has left a little story of her, which 
seems to intimate her good management and house- 
wifery; "how she used to seal all her wine casks, 
" the empty as well as the full, that when any of 
" them were found empty and unsealed, she might 
" know them to have been emptied by stealth ; it 
"being the most usual theft among the slaves of 
" great families to steal their master's wine out of 
" the vessels.^t 

As to his father's family, nothing was delivered 
of it, but in extremes : J which is not to be wondered 
at, in the history of a man, whose life was so ex- 
posed to envy, as Cicero's, and who fell a victim 
at last to the power of his enemies. Some derive 
his descent from kings, others from mechanicks ;$ 
but the truth lay between both ; for his family, 
though it had never borne any of the great offices of 

* Dc Orat. 1. 43. 2. 1. 

f Sicut olim matrem meam facere memini, quae lagenas etiam 
inanes obsignabat, ne dicereutur inanes aliquae fuisse, quae Airtiin 
essent exsiccatae. Ep. fam^ 16. 26, 

pos8et qui iguoscere servis, 

Et sigDO laeso noo insanire lagenae. Hor. 

J See Plutarch's life of Cicero* 

^ Regia progenies, et Tullo sanguis ab alto. SH. Ital. 
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the Republick, was yet very ancient and honoura- 
ble ;* of principal distinction and nobility in that 
I)art of Italy in which it resided ; and of equestrian 
rank,t from its first admission to the freedom of 
Rome. 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to 
say but little of the splendour of his family, for 
the sake of being considered as the founder of it ; 
and chose to suppress the notion of his regal ex- 
traction, for the aversion that the people of Rome 
had to the name of King ; with which however 
he was sometimes reproached by his enemies.]: 
But those speculations are wholly imaginary : 
for, as oft as there was occasion to mention the 
character and condition of his ancestors, he speaks 
of them always with great frankness, declaring 

^ HiQG enim orti stirpe antiquissima : hie sacra, hie genus, 
majorum miilta vestigia. De Leg. 2, 1.2. 

f The Eqwstrian digpitj, or that Order of the Roman people, 
which we commoDlj call Knights^ had nothing in it analogous or 
similar to any order of modern Knighthood, but depended entirely 
upon a census, or valuation of their estates, which was usually made 
every five vears by the Censors, in their Lustrum^ or general review 
of the whole people : when all those Citizens, whose entire fortunes 
amounted to the value of four hundred Sestertia, that is of 3229^ of 
our money^ were enrolled of course in Uie list of Equites or Knights, 
who were considered as a middle order between the Senators and the 
common people, yet without any other distinction than the privilege 
of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge of their order. 
(Liv. 23. 12. PUn. Hist. 33. I.j The census, or estate necessary to 
a Senator, was double to that or a Knight : and if ever they reduced 
their fortunes below that standard, they forfeited their rank, and were 
struclt out of the roll of their order by the Censors. 

Si quadriogentis se;c septem millia desunt. 
Plebs eris- j Hbr. Ep. 1. 1. 57. 

The Order of Knights therefore included in it the whole Provincial 
Nobility and Gentry of the Empire, which had not yet obtained tbQ 
honour of the Senate. 

\ Vid. Sebs^t. Corrad. Qqaestura, p. 43, 44* 
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them to have been content with their paternal for- 
tunes, and the private honours of their own city, 
without the ambition of appearing on the publick 
stage of Rome. Thus, in a speech to the people, 
upon his advancement to the Consulship : "I have 
no pretence," says he, "to enlarge before you, 
** upon the praises of my ancestors ; not but that they 
" were dill such as myself, who am descended from 
^^ their blood, and trained by their discipline ; but 
" because they lived without this applause of popu- 
" lar fame, and the splendour of these honours 
" which you confer.''^*" It is on this account, there- 
fore, that we find him so often called a new man; 
not that his family was new or ignoble, but be- 
cause he was the first of it who ever sought and 
obtained the publick Magistracies of the State. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum ; a city 
anciently of the Samnites, now part of the king- 
dom of Naples; which, upon its submission to 
Rome, acquired the freedom of the city, and 
was inserted into the Cornelian Tribe. It had 
the honour also of producing the great C. Ma- 
rius ; which ga,ve occasion to Pompey to say, in 
a publick speech, « That Rome was indebted to 
<^ this corporation for two citizens, who had, each 
'* in his turn, preserved it from ruin."t It may 
justly therefore claim a place * in the memory of 
posterity, for giving life to such worthies, who ex- 
emplified the character which Pliny gives of true 
glory, **by doing what deserved to be written, 
" and writing what deserved to be read ;" and 
making the world the happier and the better for 
their having lived in it. J 

* De lege Agrar. con. Rail, ad Qnirites, 1. 
f De Legib. 2. 3. Val. Maxiii^, 2. | Plin. Ep. 
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The territory of Arpinum was rude and moun- 
tainous, to which Cicero applies Homer's descrip- 
tion of Ithaca : 

'Ti9 rpagh indeed* yet breeds a generoui raee.'*' 

The family seat was about three miles from the 
town, in a situation extremely pleasant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the climate. It was sur- 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leading 
from the house to a river call(^d Plbrenusj " which 
" was divided into twa equal streams, by a little 
" island, covered with trees and a pmtico, con- 
" trived both for study and exercise, whither Cicero 
*^ used to retire, when he had any particular work 
" upon his hands. The clearness and rapidity of the 
" stream, murmuring through a rocky channel ; the 
" shade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall 
"poplars; the remarkable coldness of the water; 
" and, above all, its falling by a cascade into the no- 
" bier river Liris, a little below the island, gives us 
** the idea of a most beautiful scene,'' as Cicero him- 
self has described it. When ^Atticus first saw 
it, he was charmed with it, and wondered that 
Cicero did not prefer it to all his other houses ; 
declaring a contempt of the laboured magnificence, 
marble pavements, artificial canals, and forced 
streams of the celebrated Villas of Italy, compar- 
ed with the natural beauties of this place.f The 
house, as Cicero says, was but small and humble 
in his grandfather's time, according to the ancient 
frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius; till 
his father beautified and enlarged it into a j^d- 
some and spacious habitation^ 

* Ad Att. 2. xi. Odysg, 9. 27. . f De Lcgib. 2. 1, 2, 3. 
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But there cannot be a better proof of the de- 
lightfulness of the place, than that it is now pos- 
sessed by a convent of Monks, and called the 
Villa of St. Dominick.^ Strange revolution ! to 
see Cicero's porticos converted to Monkish clois- 
ters ! the seat of the most refined reason, wit, and 
learning, to a nursery of superstition, bigotry and 
enthusiasm ! What a pleasure must it give to these 
Dominican Inquisitors, to trample on the ruins of 
a man, whose writings, by spreading the light of 
reason and liberty through the world, have been 
one great instrument of obstructing their unweari- 
ed pains to enslave it ! 

Cicero, being the first bom of the family, re- 
ceived, as usual, the name of his father and grand- 
father, Marcus. This name was properly person- 
al, equivalent to that of baptism with us, and im- 
posed with ceremonies somewhat analogous to 
it, on the ninth day, called the lustricaly or day 
of purification ;f when the child was carried to 
the temple, by the friends and relations of the 
family, and, before the altars of the Gods, recom- 
mended to the protection of some tutelar Deity. 

TuUius was the name of the family ; which, in 
old language, signiRed Jlowing streams or ditcts of 
Tvatery and was derived therefore probably from 
their ancient situation, at the confluence of the two 
rivers.J 

* Appresso la Villa di S. Domeoico ; hora cosi nominato questo 
Inogo, ove nacque Cicerone, come dice Pietro Marso, laquale Villa 
e discosta da ArpiDO da trcmiglia. Vid. Leand. AlberU discrittioDe 
dMtalia, p. 267. 

f Est N^undina Romaoorain Dea a nono nascentium die nnncnpata, 
qui hutricus dicitur ; est autem di^s lustricus^ quo intaotes lustraotur 
et noiDeu accipiunt. Macrob. 8at. 1.16. 

I Pompeius Festus ia Toce TuUius. 
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The third name was generally added on account 
of some memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which distinguish the founder, or chief person of 
the family. Plutarch says, " that the surname of 
" Cicero was owing to a Wart or excrescence on the 
**nose of one of his ancestors, in the shape of a 
** vetch, which the Romans called Cker :''* but 
Pliny tells us more credibly, ** that all those 
" names, which had a reference to any species of 
** grain, as the Fabii, Lentuli, &c. were acquired by 
" a reputation of being the best husbandmen or 
" improvers of that species.*'! As Tuliius, there- 
fore, the family name, was derived from the situa- 
tion of the farm, so Cicero, the surname, from the 
culture of it by vetches. This, I say, is the most 
probable, because agriculture was held the most 
liberal employment in old Rome, and those tribes, 
which resided on their farms in the country, the 
most honourable ; and this very grain, from which 
Gicero drew his name, was, in all ages of the Re- 
publick, in great request with the meaner people ; 
being one of the usual largesses bestowed upon 
tthem by the rich, and sold every where in the 
theatres and streets ready parched or boiled for 
present use.J 

Cicero's grandfather was living at the time of 
his birth, and, from the few hints which are left 

'*' This has given rise to a blunder of some Sculptors, who, in the 
Bmtt qf Cicero^ have formed the resemblance of this vetch on his 
nose i not reflecting that it was the name only, and not the vetch it- 
self, which was transmitted to him by his ancestors. 

t Hist. Nat. 18. 3. 1. 

X In cicere atque faba, bona tu perda8q. lupinis, 
Latus ut in Circo spatiere et aeneus ut stes. 

Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 3. 182. 

Nee siqnid fricti ciceris probat et nucis em tor. 

Art. poet. 249. 
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of him, seems to have been a man of business and 
interest in his country.* He was at the head of 
a party in Arpinum, in opposition to a busy tur- 
bulent man, M. Gratidius, whose sister he had 
married, who was pushing forward a popular lawi 
to oblige the town to transact all their affairs by 
ballot. The cause was brought before the Consul 
Scaurus ; in which old Cic'ero behaved himself so 
well, that the Consul paid him the compliment to 
wish, " that a man of his spirit and virtue would 
^ come and act with them in the great Theatre of 
** the Republick, and not confine his talents to the 
" narrow sphere of his own Corporation.^f I'here 
is a saying likewise recorded of this old Gentle- 
man, '' That the men of those times were like the 
« Syrian slaves ; the more Greek they knew, the 
'^ jSfreater knaves they were ;"t which carries with 
it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the im- 
portation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
discipline and manners of his country. This 
ffraadfather had two sons, Marcus the elder, the 
father of our Cicero; and Lucius, a particular 
friend of the celebrated orator M. Antonius, whom 
he accompanied to his government of Cilicia;^ 

* De Lcgib. 2. 1. 

t Ac nostro qoidem huic, cum res esset ad se delata, Consal Scau- 
rus, uttnam, inquit, M. Cicero, isto animo atque Firtute, io summa 
Repub. nobisoum versari, quam in munieipali, voliiisses ! Ibid. 3, 16. 

I Nostros bomines sicniles esse Syrorum TeDalium ? ut quisque op- 
time Graece sciret, ita esse nequissimam. De Orat. 2. 66. 

N. B. A great part of the slaves in Kome were Syrians ; for the 
pirates of Cilieia, who used to infest the coasts of Syria, carried all 
their captives to the market oi' Delos, and sold them there to the 
Greeks, through whose hands tbey usually passed to Rome : those 
slaves, therefore, who had lived the longest with their Grecian masters, 
and consequently talked Greek the best, were the most practised in 
all the little tricks and craft that servitude naturally teaches ; which 
old Cicero, like Cato the Censor, imputed to the arts and manners of 
Greece itself. Vid^ Adr. Turneb. in jocos Ciceroo. 

i De Orat. 2. 1. 
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and who left a son of tte smne name, frequently 
mentioned by Cicero, with great affection, as a youth 
of excellent virtue and accomplishmentg.'^ 

His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
man» whose merit recommended him to, the famili- 
arity of the principal magistrates of the Republick, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Caesar rl" but be- 
ing of an infirm and tender constitution, he i^nt 
his life chiefly at Arpinum, m sn elegant retreat^ 
and the study of pohte letters.J 

But his chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was to give them the best education 
which Bome could afford, in hopes to excite in them 
an ambition of breaking through the indolence of 
the family, and asphrin^ to the honours of the State. 
They were br^d up with their cousins, the young 
Aculeos, in a method approved and directed by 
L. Crassus, a man of the first dignity, as well as 
the first eloquence in Rom^ ; and by those very 
masters whom Crassus himself made use of 4 The 
Romans were of all people the most careful and ex- 
act in the creation of their children : their attention 
to it began frftm the moment of their birth ; when 
they coDMnitted them to the care of some prudent 
matron of reputable character and condition, whose 
business it was to form their first habits of acting 
and speaking ; to watch their growing passions, and 

■ -. . U P II • - > > ■ .1 i ll I , .11^ , . ■■■ 

• De Fmib. /(. 1. ad Att. I. 5. 

t Ep. fam. 15. 4. de Orat. 2. 1. 

I Qoi cum esset tofinna valetudihe, liic fere aetatem egit in fiterls. 
De Legib. 2. 1. 

{ Camqne nos oom 60Q6iri>rinif nefltriii, Aculeonis 0]iis, et ea dhcere- 
inn», quae Crasto placerent, et ab iis doctoribus, quiboa ille nteretnr? 
erudiremur. De Orat. 2. 1. 

YOU I. 2 
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direct them to their proper objects ; to superintend 
their sports, and suffer nothing immodest or inde- 
cent to enter into them ; that the mind, preserved 
in its innocence, nor depraved by a taste of false 
pleasure, might be at liberty to pursue whatever 
was laudable, and apply its whole strength to that 
profes^icHi in which it desired to exceL* 

It was the opinion of some of the old masters, 
that children should not be instructed in letters, till 
• they were seven years old ; but the best judges ad- 
vised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace 
with their moral ; that three years only should be 
allowed to the nurses, and when they first began to 
speak, that they should begin also to learn.t It 
was reckoned a matter Jike wise of great importance, 
what kind of language they were first accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what manner not only 
their nurses, but their fathers and even mothers 
spoke ; since their first habits were then necessari- 
ly formed, either of a pure or corrupt elocution ; 
thus the two Gracchi were thought to owe that ele- 
gance of speaking, for which they wer^ famous, to 
tlie institution of their mother Cornelia : a woman 
of great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death, for tbe purity of their 
language.! 

This probably was a part of that domesUck disci^ 
pUne, in which Cicero was trained, and of which he 

*" £Hgebator autem aliqua major natn propinqaa, cujns probatis 
spectatisque moribus, omnis ciijaspiam familiae soboles eominitteretur, 
etc. quae disciplina et severitas eo pertin^bat, iif sincera et Integra et 
oollis prayitatibus detorta uoiuftcajusque wtura, toto statkn peetore 
arriperet artes hooestas, «tc. Tacit. Dial, de Oratorib. 28. 

t Qnintil. 1. 1. 

t Ibid. it. in Brat. p. 319. edit. Sebast. Corradi. 
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often q)eaks ; but as soon as he was capable of a 
more enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of Ms 
own,^ and placed him in a publick school, under an 
eminent Greek master, which was thought the best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
on the publick stage, and who, asduintilian obsenres, 
QUght to be so bred, a&not to fear the sight of men ; 
since that can never be rightly learnt m solitude, 
which is to be produced before crowds.t Here he 
gave the first specimen of those shining abilhi^ 
which rendered him afterwards so illustrious ; and 
his schoolfellows carried home such stories of his 
extraordinary parts and quickness in learning, that 
their parents were often induced to visit the school, 
for the sake of seeing a youth of such surprising 
talents^ 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plothis, 
first set up a Latin school of eloquence in Rome, and 
bad a gi-eat resort to him : # Young Cicert) was very 
desirousto be his scholar, hut was overruled in it by 
the advice of the learned, who thought the Greek 
masters more useful in forming to the bar, for which 
he was designed. This method of beginning with 
Greek, is approved by duintilian ; because " the 
'^Jbatm would come of itself, and it seemed most 
*f natural to begin fi-om the fountain, whence all the 
^ Roman learnmg was derived : yet the rule,'* he 
says, ** must be practised with some restriction, nor 
" the use of a foreign language pushed so far to the 

"^ This is « farther proof of the wealth and flourishing condition of his 
fiunil^; since the rent of a moderate honse in Rome, in a reputable 
part of the Citj, fit Ibf one of Uie Equestrian rank, was about two hun* 
dredptnmdt tUrUng per oui. 

f L. 1. 2. t Plutarch in his life. 

J Sueton* de daris Rhetoribus, «. 2. 
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** neglect of the native, as to acquire with it a fi)- 
** reign accent and vicious pronunciation/'* 

Cicero's father* encouraged by the pisomising ge- 
nius of his son, spared no co^ nor pains to improve 
it by the help of the ablest masters, and, among the 
other nistructors of hb early youth, put him under 
the care of the poet Archias, who came to Rome 
with a high- reputation for learning and poetry* 
when Cicero was about five years old, and lived in 
the family of LucuUus rf for it was the custom of 
the great in those (feys to entertain in their houses, 
the principal scholars and philosophers of Greece, 
with the liberty of opening a school, and teaching, 
together with their own children, any of the other 
young nobility and gentry of Rome. Under this 
master, Cicero applied himself chiefly to poetry, to 
which he was naturally addicted, and made such a 
proficiency in it, that while he was still a bqy,.he 
composed and published a poem, called Qlfmcui 
Pontius, M*icb was extant in Plutarch's time.J -; 

After finishing the course of these puerile studies, 
it was the custom to change the habit of the boy, 
for that of the man, and take what they called the 
manly gown, or the ordinary -robe of the citizens : 
this was an occasion of great joy to the young men ; 
who by this change passed intp a state of greater 
liberty and enlargement from Ihe power of their 
tutors.} They were introduced at the same time 

* Ouintil. L. 1. 1. f Pro Archia 1. 3. 

I Plutareb,>»— This Glancas was a fishermao of AnthedoD in BoiBOtia ; 
who, upon eating a certain herb, jumped into the sea, and becaraea sea- 
god : the place was ever after called Glaucus^s leap ; where t%ere was 
an Oracle qfthe God, in great yogne with all seamen ; and the story 
furnished the argument to one .of Aeschylus's Tragedies. Pansan. 
Boeot. c. 22. 

i Cum primum pafidocustos mihi jpurpura cessit. Pers. Sat. 6. 30. 
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into the F6ruA^ or the wt&i square of the city, 
where the assemblies of ttie peopte were held, and 
the magistrates used to haran^e to them from the 
Jiestruy and <^here all the publick plea^m^ and ju- 
dicial proceedings were usually transacted: this 
therefore was the grand school of business and elo- 
quence ; the scene, on which all the afi^drs of the 
ei4pire were determined, and where the foundation 
of their hopes and fortunes was to be laid : so that 
they were introduced into it witti much solemnity, 
attended by all the friends and dependants of the 
family, and, afier divine rites performed in the Capi^ 
toly were committed to the special protection of 
some eminent senator, distinguished for his elo- 
quence or knowledge of the laws, to be instructed 
by his advice in the management of civil affairs, 
and to form themselves by his example for useful 
members and magistrates of the RepuUick. 

Writers are divided about the precise titfie of 
changing the puerile for the maidy gonm : what seems 
most probable, is, that in the old Republick it was 
never done till the end of the seventeenth year ; 
but when the ancient discipline began to relax, pa- 
rents, out of indulgence to their children, advanced 
this era of joy one year earlier, and gave them the 
gown ^i sixteen^ which was the custom in Cicero's 
time. Under the emperours, it was granted at plea- 
sure, and at any atge, to the great, or their own re- 
lations ; for Nero received it from Claudius, when 
he just entered into his fourteenth year, which, as 
Tacitus says, was given before the regular season.* 

Cicero^, being thus introduced into the Forum, ' 
was placed under the care of d. Mucins Scaevola 

* Aon. 12. 41. Vid. Nori^s Cenotaph. Pisao. Dkser, 2. c. 4. it. 
iSaeton. Angqst. 9. et Notas Pithei. 
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the au^ur, the principal lawyer as well as states- 
man ofthat age, who had passed through all the of- 
fices of the Republick, with a singular reputation of 
integrity, and was now extremely oldt Cicero ne- 
ver stirred from his side, but carefully treasured up 
in bis memory all the remarkable sayings which 
dropt from him, as so many lessons of prudence for 
his future conduct;* and after his death applied 
himself to another of the same family, Scaevolathe 
High Priest, a person of equal character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- 
fess to teach, yet freely gave his advice to all the 
young students, who consulted him.f 

Under these masters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the laws of his country ; a foundation 
useful to all who design to enter into publick af- ' 
fairs ; and thought to be of such consequence at 
Home, that it was the common exercise of boys at 
school, to learn the laws of the twelve tables by 
heart, as they did their poets and classick authors4 
Cicero particularly took such pains in this study, 
and wiis so well acquainted with the most intricate 
parts of it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any 
question with the greatest Lawyers of his age :J so 
tiiat in pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, 
he declared, by way of raillery, what he could have 
made good likewise in fact, that if he provoked 
him, te would profess himself a Lawyer in three 
days time.ll 

The profession of the law, next to that of arms 
and eloquence, was a sure recommendation to the 

— ^ — ^- — ■ ^ 

♦ De Amicit. 1. f Brut. p. 89. Edit. Seb. Corradi. 

t De Legib. 2. 23. { Ep. fam. 7. 22. 

H Pro Maraeoa, 13. 
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first boiK>urs of tbe Republick,'^ and for that reason 
was preserved as it were hereditary in some of the 
noblest families of Rome ;t wbo^ by giving their adr 
vice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the favour 
and observance of their fellow citizens, and acquired 
great authority in all the affairs of state. U w^ 
tiie custom of these old Senators, eminent for their 
wisdom and experience, to walk every morning up 
and down the Forum, as a signal of their offering 
themselves freely to aU who had occasion to consult 
them, not only in cases of law, but in their private 
and domestick affairs.^ But in later times they 
chose to sit at home with their doors open, in a kind 
of throne or raised seat, like the confessors in fo* 
reign churches, giving access and audience to all 
people* This was the case of the two Scaevolas, 
especially the Augur, whose house was called the 
OtojcU of the City ;J and who, in the Marsick war, 
when worn out with age and infirmity, gave free ad- 
mission every day to all the citizens, as soon as it 
was light, nor was even seen by any in his bed dur- 
ing that whple war.|| 

*Ibid. 14. 

t Quorani vero patres aut miyores aliqua gloria praestiierunt, ii stn- 
dent plerumque in eodem geoere laudis ezcellere : ut Q. Mutiiis P. 
filing, injure ciyili. Off. 1. 32. 2. 19. 

} M' vero Manllium nos etiam vidinuis traDRTersoambulauteni foroi 
quod erat insigne, eum, qui id faceret, facere civibus omnibus consilii 
8ui copiam. Ad quos oKm et ita ambulantes et in solio sedeotes 
domi ita adibatur, non sohiDi nt de jure rifili ad eos, yerum etiam 6% 
filia collocanda— de omni denique 2Uit officio aut degoUo referretur. 
De Orat. 3. 33. 

} Est enim sine dubio domus Jnritcoosuiti totius Oracnlum civl talis. 
Testis est hujusce Q. Mucii Janua, et vestibulum, quod in ejus infinnis- 
tima yaletndine, affectaque Jam aetate, maxima quotidie frequiotia 
cifium, ac snmmorum bominum splendore ceiebratur. De Orat. 1. ^^ 

J Philip. 8.x. 
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But tbis was not tbe point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the estates only of the citizens : his views 
were much larger ; and the knowledge of the law 
was but one ingredient of many, in the character 
which he aspired to, of an universal Pairmj not on- 
ly of the fortunes, but of the lives and libei-ties of 
his countrymen : for that was the proper notion of 
an Orator or Pleader of causes ; whose profession 
it was, to speak aptly, elegantly, and copiously, on 
every subject which could be offered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the liberal kind, and could not be acquired to any 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of what- 
ever, was great and laudable in the universe. This 
was his own idea of what he had undertaken ,* and 
his present business therefore was, to lay a founda- 
tion fit to sustain the weight of this great character : 
so that, while he was studying the law under the 
Scaevolas, he spent a large share of his time in attend- 
ing the pleadings at the bar, and the publick speeches 
of the magistrates, and never passed one day with- 
out writing and reading something at home, constant- 
ly taking notes, and making comments on what he 
read. He was fond, when very young, of an exer- 
cise, which had been reconunended by some of the 
great orators before him, of reading over a number 
of verses of some esteemed poet, or a part of an 
t)ration, so carefully, as to retain the substance of 
them in memory, and then deliver the same senti- 
ments in different words, the most elegant that oc- 
cuiTed to him. But he soon grew weary of this, 
upon reflecting, that his authors had already em- 
ployed the best words which belonged to their sub- 
ject ; so that if he used the same, it would do him 
no good, and if different, would even hurt him, by a 

*DeOrat. 1.5.6. 13. 16. 
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habit of using worse. He applied himself there- 
fore to eijotber task of more certain benefit, to 
translate into Latin the select speeches of the best 
Greek orators, which ^ve him an opportunity of 
observing and employmg all the most elegant words 
of his own language, and of enriching it at the same 
with new ones, arrowed or imitated from the 
Greek^^*^ Nor did he yet neglect his poetical 
studies ; for he now translated Aratus on the phae- 
nomena of the heavens, into Latin verse, of which 
many fragments are still extant ; and published al* 
so an original poem of the Heroick kind, in honour 
of bis countrjman C. Marius. This was much ad*- 
mired and often read by Atticus ; and old Scaevola 
was so pleased with it, that in- an epigram, which he 
seems to have made upon it, he declares that it 
would live as long as the Roman name and learning 
^iubsisted :t there remains still a little specimen of 
it describing a memorable ^men given to Mariu$ 
from the Oak of Arpinum, which, from the spirit and 
ele^nce of the description, shews, that his poetical 
genius was scarce inferiour to his oratorial, if it had 
been cultivated with the same diligence.^: He pub- 
lished another poem also called Limon ; of which 

*0e Orator. 1.34. 

f £aqne, ut ait Scaevola de fratrii mei iMario,-**oanese«t gaeclis Id* 
HUiDcrabilibuB. De Leg. 1.1. 

t Hie Jovii altisoni subito pinnata Sate lien 
Arboris e trunco, serpentis saiicia inorsu, 
Stibjugat ipsa ferls transfigens unguibus angiiein 
SemiatiiiDUiiii et varia graviter cervice raicafitem ; 
Quem 86 intorqqeQtem laniaus rottroque cnientaos. 
Jam satiata aniinos, jam diiros olta Holorcs, 
' Abjicit efflaateni, et laceratuoa adiigit in unda, 
Seque obitu a Solis, nitidos conrertit ad ortue. 
Hanc ubi praepetibus pennis lapMique volaotem 
CooRpezit IVSarius, divini Numinis Augur, 
Faustaque signa suae laudis, reditusque notavit ; 
Partibus intonuit coeli Pater ipse sinistris. 
Sic Aquilae claruin firmavit Jupiter omen. De Divln. 1 . 47. 

VOL. , I. 3 
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Donatus has preserved four lines in the life of 
Terence, in praise of the elegance and purity of 
that poet's stile.* But while he was employing 
himself in these juvenile exercises for the improve- 
ment of his invention, he applied himself with no 
less industry to philosophy, tor the enlargement of 
his mind and understanding ; and, among his other 
masters, was very fond at this a^ of Phaedrus the 
Epicurean : but as soon as he had gained a little 
more experience and judgment of things, he wholly 
deserted and constantly disliked the principles of 
that sect; yet always retained a particular esteem 
for the man, on account of his learning, humanity 
and politeness.t 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a do- 
mestick war, which writers call the Italick, Social, 
or Marsick : it was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal towns of Italy, to support their demand of 
the freedom of the city : the tribune Drusus had made 
them a promise of it, but was assassinated in the 
attempt of publishing a law to confer it : this made 
them desperate, and resolve to extort by force, 
what they could not obtain by entreaty.^ They 
alledged it to be unjust, to exclude them from the 
rights of a city, which they sustained by their arms ; 
that in all its wars they furnished twice the number 
of troops that Rome itself did ; and had raised it 
to all that height of power, for which it now despis- 

* We bave no account of the argument of this piece, or of the mean^ 
ing of its title ; it was probably nothing more than the Greek word 
Aufim ; to intimate, that the poem, like a meadow or garden, exhibit- 
ed a variety of different fancies and flowers. The Greeks, as Pliny 
says, were fond of giving such titles to their books, as UAfStiHou^ *^yx**^ 
{iftw, Au/um, etc. [Praef. Hist. Nat.] and Pamphilus tke Gramtnarian, as 
Suidas tells us, published a Aufuutf, or a collection of various subjects. 
Vid. in Pampbil. 

t Ep. fam. 13. 1, J Philip, 12. 27. 
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ed them.* This war was carried on for above two 
years, with great fierceness on both sides, and vari- 
ous success : two Koman consuls were killed in it, 
and their armies often defeated ; till the confede- 
rates, weakened also by frequent losses, and the 
desertion of one ally after another, were forced at 
last to submit to the superiour fortune of Rome.f 
During the hurry of the war, the business of the 
forum was intermitted; the greatest part of the 
magistrates, as well as the pleaders, being personal- 
ly engaged in it ; Hortensius, the most flourishing 
young orator at the bar, was a volunteer in it the 
first year, and commanded a regiment the second.J 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn, Pompeius Stra- 
bo, the father of Pompey the Great : this was a 
constant part of the education of the young nobili- 
ty ; to learn the art of war by personal service, 
under some general of name and experience ; for 
in an empire raised and supported wholly by arms, 
a reputation of martial virtue' was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its highest honours ; and the 
constitution of the government was such, that as 
the generals could not make a figure even in camps, 
without some institution in the politer arts, espe- 
cially that of speaking gracefully ;J so those, who 
applied themselves to the peaceful studies, and the 
management of civil affairs, were obliged to acquire 
a competent share of military skill, for the sake of 
governing provinces, and commanding armies, to 
which they all succeeded of course fiom the ad- 
ministration of the great offices of the state. 

* Veil. Pat. 2. 16. f Flor. 3. 18. J Brut. 425. 

} Quantam direndi gravitate et copia valeat* in quo ipso inest 
quaedaoi dignitas Imperatoria, — pr. leg. Manil. 14, 
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In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- 
ference between Pompeitis the consul, and Vettius 
the general of the Marsi^ who bad given the Ro- 
mans a cruel defeat the year before, in which the 
consul Rutilius was killed.* It was held in siijlit 
of the two camps, and managed with great decen-- 
cy ; the consul's brother Sextus, being an old ac* 
quaintance of Vettius, came from Rome on pur- 
pose to assist at it ; and, at the first sicrht of each 
other, after lamenting the unhappy circumstance of 
their meeting at the head of opposite armies, he 
asked Vettius, by what title he should now salute 
him, of friend or enemy : to which Vettius replied. 
Call me friend by inclination, enemy by necessity.! 
Which shews^ that these old warriours had not less 
politeness in their civil, than fierceness in their 
hostile encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in difierent parts of Italy ; but iVIaiius per- 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name 
and former glory : his advanced age had encreasc^l 
his caution, and^ after so many triumphs and con-» 
sulships, he Was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; 
so that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, 
and, like old Fabius^ chose to tire out the enemy 
by declining a battle ; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into bis 
hands, without suffering them however to gain any 
against him.t Sylla on the other hand was ever 
active ftnd enterprising : he had not yet obtained 



* Applan. Bell. Civ. p. 376. 

f Uueni te appeilen 
^tehostem. Thtl. 12 

I Pliitar. io Mariiis, 



f Uueni te appeilem, inqait ? at ille ; Voluntatc bospitem, necessU 
(^tehostem. Thtl. 12. zi. 
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tbe coh6ul6hip^ ^nd was fi^tin^; for H, as it were, 
in the sight of bis citizens ; 86 that he was eonstant^ 
ly urging the enemy to a battle^ and glad of every 
occasion to Bignalize his military talents, and eclipse 
tbe fame of Mariiis; in which he succeeded to his 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabiae^ 
a town of Campania, which he utterly demolished.* 
Cicero, who seems to have followed his camp, as 
tlie chief scene of tlie war, and the best school for 
a young volunteer, gives an account of one action, 
01 which he was eye witness, executed with great 
vigour and success; that as Sjlla was sacrificing 
before his tent in the fields of rf ola, a snake hap- 
pened to creep out from the bottom of the altar, 
upon which Posthumius the Haruspex, who attend- 
ed the sacrifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate 
ott^n, called out upon him to lead his army imme- 
diately against the enemy : Sylla took the benefit 
of tbe admonition, and drawing out bis troops with- 
out delay, attacked and took the strong camp of 
the Samnites under the walls of Nola.f This ac- 
tion was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the 
story of it painted afterwards in one of the rooms 
of his Tusculari Villa4 Thus Cicero was not less 
diligent in the army than he was in the forum, to 
observe every thing that passed ; and contrived 
always to be near the person of the general, that 
no action of moment might escape his notice. 

* Pint, io Sylla. In Campano aatem agro Stabiae oppidym fuere 
nsqne ad Cn. Pompeiuin et T. Carbonem Coss. prid. Kal. Alaij. quo die 
L. Sylla lej^alus bello social! id delevit, quoa ounc io villas abiit 
Intercidit ibi et Taurania. Piin. Hist. N. 3. 5. 

t In Syllae Kcripttiin historia ?ideinus, quod £e Inspectante fkctiim 
est* ut quum ille in agro Nolano imaiolaret ante praetorioui, ab infima 
ara subito anguis emergeret, quum quidem C. Postninius banispex 
orabat ilium, etc. De Diyin. 1. 33. 2. ^. 

X Plin. Hist. N. 22, 6. 
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Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which 
continued firm to them ; and, at the end of it, after 
the destruction of three hundred thousand lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest : but this step, which they 
considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the causes that hastened their ruin : for the enor- 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, 
gave birth to many new disorders, that gradually 
corrupted and at last destroyed it ; and the disci- 
pline of the laws, calculated for a people whom the 
same walls would contain, was too weak to keep in 
order the vast body of Italy ; so that from this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and vio- 
lence, and the influence of the great ; who could 
bftng whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy ; or pour in a number of slaves and 
foreigners under the form of citizens; for when the 
names and persons of real citizens could no longer 
be distinguished, it was not possible to know, 
whether any act had passed regularly, by the 
genuine suffrage of the people.'^. 

The Italick war was no sooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance from 
Rome, was one of the most difficult and desperate 
in which it ever was engaged; against Mithridates 
King of Pontus ; a martial and powerful prince, of 
a restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs : who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of 
Rome, and confined to the narrow boundary of his 
hereditary dominions, broke through his barrier at 

* De la graodear des Romaios, etc. c. 9. 
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once, and overran the lesser Asia like a torrent, 
and in one day caused eighty thousand Roman citi- 
zens to be massacred in cold blood.* His forces 
were answerable to the vastness of his attempt, and 
the inexpiable war that he had now declared against 
the republick ; he had a fleet of above four hun- 
dred ships ; with an army of two hundred and fifty 
thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse ; all com- 
pletely armed, and provided with military stores, 
fit for the use of so great a body.f 

Sylla, who had now obtained the constilship, as 
the reward of his late services, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of the war 
against Mithridates :t but old Marius, envious of 
his growing fame, and desirous to engross every 
conamission which offered either power or wealth, 
engaged Sulpicius, an eloquent and popular tri- 
bune, to get that allotment /-e versed, and the com- 
mand transferred from Sylla to himself, by the suf- 
frage of the people. This raised great tumults in 
the city between the opposite parties, in which the 
son of d. Pompeius the consul, and the son-in-law 
of Sylla was kSled : Sylla happened to be absent, 
quelling the remains of the late commotions near 
Nola ; but, upon the news of these disorders, he 
hastened with his legions to Home, and having en- 
tered it after some resistance, drove Marius and 
his accomplices to the necessity of saving them- 
selves by a precipitate flight. This was the begin- 
ning of the first civil war, properly so called, which 
Home had ever seen ; and what gave both the occa- 
sion, and the example, to all the rest that followed : 

* Pr. leg. Manil. 3. f ^ppian. Bell. Mithridat. init. pag. 171. 

t Appian. Bell. Cir. 1.1.383. 
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the tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain ; and Ma- 
rius so warmly pursued, that he was forced to 
plunge himself into the marshes of Minturnum, up 
to the chin in water ; in which condition he lay 
concealed for some time, till, being discovered and 
dragged out, he was preserved by the compassion 
of the inhabitants, who, after refreshing him from 
the cold and hunger, which he had suffered in his 
flight, furnished him with a vessel and all necessa- 
ries to transport himself into Africk.^ 

Sylla in the mean while having quieted the city, 
and proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates : 
but he was no sooner gone, than the civil broils 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
and Octavius; which Cicero calls the Octavian 
war.f For Cinna, attempting to reverse all tliat 
Sylla had established, was driven out of the city by 
his colleague, with six of the tribunes, and deposed 
from the consulship : upon this he gathered an ari- 
my, and recalled Marius, who, having joined his 
forces with him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, 
and, with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla's 
friends to the sword, without regard to age, dignity, 
or former services. Among the rest fell the con- 
sul Cn. Octavius, the two brothers L. Caesar and 
C. Caesar, P, Crassus, and the orator M. Antonius ; 
whose head, as Cicero says, was fixed upon that 
rostra where he had so strenuously defended the 
republick wlien cpnsul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens ; lamenting, as it were ominously, 

* Pr. Plan. x. This accouut that Cirero gi?e8 more than once of 
Marius's escape, makes it probable, that the common story of the 
Gallirk <<oldier, sent into the pnson to kill him, was Ibrged by some of 
the later writers, to make the relation more tragical and affecting. 

t De DiT. 1. 2. Philip. 14. 8. 
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the misery of that fete, which happened afterwards 
to himself, from the grandson of this very Antonius. 
Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marius's col- 
leagiie in the consulship, and in his victory over 
; the Cimbri, was treated with the same cruelty : for 
when his friends were interceding for his life, 
Marius made them no other answer, but, he murt 
die ; he must die; so that he was obliged to kill 
himself.*" 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country- 
man Marius, who, in that advanced age, was so far 
from being broken, he says, by bis late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous ttmn 
ever; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries which he had lately suffered ; when he was 
driven from that country, which he had saved from 
destruction ; when all his estates were seized and 
plundered by his enemies ; when he saw his young 
son also the partner of his distress ; when he was 
almost drowned in the marshes, and Qwed his life 
to the mercy of the Minturnensians ; when he was 
^ forced to fly into Afrifek in a small bark, and bo/come 
a suppliant to those to whom he had givdn king- 
doms ; but that i^nce he had recovered his dignity, 
and all the rest that he had lost, it should be his care 
not to forfeit that virtue and courage which he had 
never lost.f Marius and Ginna, having thus got 
the republick into their hands, declared themselves 
consuls : but Marius died unexpecte^Hy, as soon 
almost aa he was inaugurated into his new dignity, 
on the 13th of Jamuary, in the 70th year of his s^ ; 

'*' Cam necessariis Catull deprecaQtibits, nop semeV re8|K>ndit, sed 
saepe, niqriatur. Tusc. Disp. 5. 19. De Orat. 3. ^ ^ 

t Post. red. ad Quir. 8. 

VOL. T. 4 
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and, according to the most probable account, of a 
pleuritick fever.* 

His birUi was obscure, though some call it eques- 
trkn ; and his education wholly in camps ; where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war, under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Scipio, 
who destroyed Carthage ; till, by long service, dis- 
tinguished valour, and a peculiar hardiness and 
patience of discipline, he advanced himself gradu- 
ally through all the steps of military honour, with 
the reputation of a brave and complete soldier. 
The obscurity of his extraction, which depressed 
him with the nobility, made him the greater fa- 
vourite of the people; who, on all occasions of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to be trusted 
with their lives or fortunes, or to have the com- 
mand of a difficult and desperate war; and, in 
truth, he twice delivered them from the 'most des- 
perate with which they had ever been threatened 
by a foreign ^nemy. Scipio, from the observation 
of his martial talents, while he bad yet but an infe- 
riour command in the army, gave a kind of pro- 
phetick testimony of his future glory ; for being 
asked by some of his officers, who were supping 
with him at Numantia, what general the republick 
would have, in case ofany accident to himself; that 
man, replied he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom of 
the table. In the field he was cautious and provi- 
dent; and while he was watching the most favoura- 
ble opportunities of action, affected to take all his 
measures from augurs and diviners ; nor ever gave 

^ Plutarch in Mar. The celebrated orator L. Crassus died not looe 
before of the same disease, which might probably be theii« as I was told 
iD Rome, that it is oow, the peculiar distemper of the place. The 
modem Romnns call It pwiturut which seems to carry the same notion 
that the o|d Romans expressed hy, percussvs frigore ; inliuiating the 
sadden stroke of cold upon a body unusually heated. 
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battle, till, by pretended omens and divine admoni- 
tions, he bad inspired his soldiers with a confidence 
of victory: so that his enemies dreaded him, as 
something more than mortal; and both friends and 
foes belieyed him to act always by a peculiar im- 
pulse and direction from the gods. His merit how^ 
ever was wholly military, void of every accom- 
plishment of learning, which he opealy affected to 
despise ; so that Arpinum had the singuleo* felicity 
to produce the most glorious contemner, as well as 
the most illustrious improver of the arts and elo- 
quence of RoflQ^. He made no figure therefore in 
the gown, nor had any other way of sustaining his 
authority in the city, than by cherishing the natu- 
ral jealousy between the Senate and the people ; 
tbat^ by his declared enmity to the one, he might 
always be at the head of the other ; whose favour 
be managed, not with any view to the publick good, 
for he had nothing^ in him of the statesman, or the 
patriot, but to the advancement of his private inte- 
rest and glory. In short, he was crafty, cruel, co- 
vetous, perfidious, of a temper and talents greatly 
serviceable abroad, but turbulent and dangerous at 
home : an implacable enemy to the nobles, ever 
seeing occasions to mortify them, and ready to 
sacrifice the Republick, which he had saved, to his 
ambition and revenge. After a life spent in the 
perpetual toils of foreign or domestick wars, he died 
at la^t in his bed, in a good old age, and in his 
seventh consulship, an honour that no Roman before 
him ever attained; which is urged by Cotta the 
academick, as one argument, amongst others, against 
the existence of a Providence,** 

* Natus equestri loco. [Veil. Pat. 2. xi.] Se P, Africani discipii- 
lum ac militem, [pr. Balb. 20. Val. Max. 8. 15.] Populus Rora. non 
alium repe^lendis tantis hostibns magis idoneum, quain Marium est 
ratqs, [Veil. Pat. 2. 12.] Bis Italiam obsidione et metu liberavit 
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The transactions of the Forum were greatiy in- 
termixed by these civil dissensions, in which some 
of the best orators were killed, others banished : 
Cicero Imwever attended the harangues of the ma- 
gistrates, who possessed the rostra in their turns ; 
and being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 
up probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and are supposed to be the same that still remain 
on the subject of Invention : but he condemned, 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his malurer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, attempting to digest into order the 
pn^cepts which he had brought away from schooL^^ 
In the mean while, Pbilo, a philosopher of the first 
name in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of Mithri- 
dates, who had made hiniself master of Athens, and 
all the neighbouring parts of Greece, Cicero imme^ 
diately became his scholar, and Was exceedingly 
taken with his philosophy ; and, by the help of such 
a professor, gave himself up to that study with the 
greater im^lination, as there was cause to appre- 
hend, that the laws and judicial proceedings which 
he had dte^^ied for the ground of his fame and for- 

servitQtis. [in Cat. 4. x.} Qmnes socii atque hostes credere, illi aat 
mentem diviDam esse, aut DeoruiD nutu cuncta porteadi. [Sallust. 
Bell. Jug. 92.] Conspicuae ielicitatis Arpinum, sive unicum littera- 
riMii glorisisstHntim eoDteiuplorem, sive alniBdantissiinain foDtem ill- 
tiieri velis. [Val. M^. 2. 2.] Uuaotum bello optimus, UDtum pace 
pessinms ; iinnv>dirus gloriae, insatiabilis, impotens, semperqae in- 
qoietns. [Veil. Pat. 2 xi.] Cor omuium perfidiosissimus, C. Marius, 
Q. Catnlnra, praestaotlssima dignitate virum, mori potuit jubere ?-«— - 
cur tarn fellciter, septimum consul* domi sHie senez est mortuus ? [De 
Nat. Deor. 3. 32.] . 

* Quae puerifi aut adolescentulis nobis, ex commentariolis nostris in* 
choata ac rudia exciderunt, vix h^c aetate digna, et boc usu, etc. De 
Drat. 1.2. Uuintil. 1. 3. 6, 
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tiii^s> woukl be wholly oTerturned by tbe contimi- 
anee of tbe pubtick disorders*"^ 

But Cinna'e party having quelled aU opposition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged alxroad in Ae 
MithridaUck war, there was a cessation of arms 
within the city for about three years, bo that the 
course of pubtick business began to flow again in • 
its usual channel ; and Molo the Rhodian, one of 
ibe principal orators of thirt age, and the most cele- 
brated teacher of eloquence, happening to come to 
Rome at the same time, Cicero presently took the 
benefit of his lectures, and resumed hb oratorial 
stud^ with his former ardounf But the greatest 
spur to his industry was the fame and spleiulour of 
Hortensius, who made the first figure at the bar, 
and whose praises fired him with such ambition of 
acquiring the same glory, that he scarce allowed 
himself any rest from his studies either day or night ; 
he had in the house with him I)iodotus the stoick, 
as his preceptor in various parts of learning, but 
more particularly in logiek j which Zeho, as he tells 
us, used to call a close and contracted doquenee ; as 
he called ehgumce an enlarged and dilaUd hgick j 
comparing the one to the fist or hand doubled; the 
other y to me palm openedJt Yet, with all his atten- 
ikm io logicK, he never sufiered a^day to pass, with- 
out some exercise in onatory ; chiefly that of de- 
claiming, which he generally performed with his 

'"'Eodem tempore, com prioceps acadeniiM Pfa}lo, cam Atbenien- . 
fiinm optimatifatis, Mithridatico liello donia profugisset, Romamque ?e- 
nisset : totum ei me tradidi, etc Brut. 430. 

f Eodem aono Moloni dedimus operam. Ibid. 

X Zeno quidem ille, a quo discipliaa Stoicorum est, mana demon- 
strare solebat, quid inter has artes iuteresset. Nam cum compresserat 
digitos, pugDumque feeerat, dialecticam aiebat ejusmodi esse : cum 
antem didozerat, et manum dilatavei-at, palniae illius simiFem elo- 
qnentiaro esse dicebai. Orator. 259. edit. Lamb. 
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fellow students, Mv Piso and Q, Pcnnpeius, two 
young noblemen, a little older than himself, 
with whom he had contracted an intimate friend- 
ship. They declaimed sometimes in Latin, but 
much oftener in Greek ; because the Greek fur- 
nished a greater variety of elegant expressions, and 
an opportunity of imitating and introducing them 
into the Lalin; and because the Greek masters, 
who were far the best, could not correct and 
improre them, unless they declaimed in that lan- 
guage.* 

In this interval Sylla was performing great ex- 
ploits against Mithridates, whom he had driven out 
of Greece and Asia, and confined once more to his 
own territory ; yet at Rome, where Cinna was mas- 
ter, he was declared a publick enemy, and his estate 
confiscated : this insult upon his honour and for- 
tunes made him very desirous to be at home again, 
in order to take his revenge upon his adversaries : 
so that, after all his^success in the war, he was glad 
to put an end to it by an honourable peace ; the 
chief article of which was, that Mithridates should 
defray the whole expense of it, and content him- 
self for the future with his hereditary kingdom. 
On his return he brought away with him from 
Athens the famous library of ApeUicon the Teian, 
in which were the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, that were hardly known before in Italy, or 
to be found indeed entire any where else.f He 
wrote a letter at the same time to the senate, setting 
forth his great services, and tbe ingratitude with 
which he had been treated ; and acquainting them, 
that he was coming to do justice to the Republick, 
and to himself, upon the authors of tbose violences : 

* Brot. p. 357. 433. f Plut. Life of SyH. 
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this raiseci great terrours in the city ; which having 
lately felt the horrible effects of Marius's entry, ex- 
pected to see the same tragedy acted over again by 
SyUa. 

But while his enemies were busy in gathering 
forces to oppose him, Cinna^ the chief of them, was 
kSled in a mutiny of his^ own soldiers : upon this 
Sylla hastened his march, to take the benefit of that 
disturbance, and landed at Brundisium with about 
thirty thousand men : hither many of the nobility 
presently resorted to him, and among them young 
Pompey, about twenty-three years old ; who, with- 
out any publick character or commission, brou^t 
along with him three legions, which he had raised 
by his own credit out of the veterans who had serv- 
ed under his father : he was kindly received by 
Sylla, to whom he did great service in the progress 
oi the war, and was ever after much iavoured and 
employed by him.* . 

Sylla now carried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and, by the pretence 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, found 
means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to him- 
self rf he gave Scipio however his life, who went 
mto a voluntary exUe at Marseilles*! The new 
consuls chosen in the mean time at Rome, were Cn. 
Papirius Carbo and youing B^ariua; the first of 
v^hom, after several defeats, was driven out of Italy, 
and the second besieged in Praeneste.; where, be- 

* Appian. BelJ. cir. K 1. 397. 399. 

t Sylla cum Scipione inter Cales et TeaDuin — leges inter se et cod- 
ditiooes coiitalerunt ; non tequit oroniDo coUoqiiiuia illud fidem, a vi 
tanien et periculo abfuit. Pbilip. 12. zi. 

t Pro Sextio, 3. 
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ing reduced to extremity, and derailing of relief, 
be wrote to Damasippus, then praetor of the city, 
to call a meeting of ii^ senators, as if upon business 
of importance, and put the principal of them to the 
sword : in this massacre many of the nobles perish- 
ed, and old Scaevola, the High Priest, the pattern 
of ancient temperance and prudence, as Ciceio calls 
him, was slain before the altar of Vesta:* after 
which sacrifice of noble blood to the manes of hi» 
£Bither, young Marius put an end to his own life. 

Fompey at the same time pursued Carbo into 
Sicily, and, having taken him at Lilybeimi, sent his 
head to SyUa, though he begged his life in an abject 
manner at his feet : this drew some reproach upon 
Fompey, for killing a man to whom he had been 
highly obliged, on an occasion where his father's 
honour and his own fortunes were attacked. But 
this is the constant effect of factions in states, to 
make men prefer the interests of a party to all the 
considerations, either of private or publick duty ; 
and it is not strange that Fompey, young and am- 
bitiouis, should pay more regard to the power of 
Sylla, than to a scruple of nonour or gratitude.f 
Cicero however says of this Carbo, that there never 
was a worse citizen, or more wicked man ;t which 
will go a great way towards excusing Fompey 's act* 

Sylla having subdued all who were in arms against 
him, was now at leisure to take his full revenge on 

* De Nat. Deor. 3. 32. 

f Sed nobis tacentibus Co. Carbonis, a quo admodnm adolescens de 
pateniis bonis in foro diraicans protectus es, jussu tuo intereropti mors 
animis homiuum obversabitur, non sine aliqua reprehensione : qoia 
tarn ingrato facto, pins L. Sylla^ yiribus, quain propriae indnlsisti ve- 
recundiae. Val. Max. 5. 3. 

I Hoc rero, qui Lily be! a Pon^io nostro est interfectns, improbior 
nenio» meo Jadicio, fuiU £p. faoi. 9. 21. 
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tiieir friends and adherents ; in which, hy the detes- 
table method of a proscription, of which he was the 
first author and inventor, he exercised a more in- 
famous cruelty than had ever been practised in cold 
blood, in that, or perhaps in Miy other city.^ The 
proscription was not confined to Rome, but carried 
tlm>ugb all the towns of Italy : where, besides the 
crime of party, which was pardoned to none, it was 
fittal to be possessed of money, lands, or a pleasant 
seat ; M manner of license being indul^^ed to an in- 
solent army » of carving for themselves what fortunes 
they pleased.f 

lo this general destruction of the Marian faction, 
Julius Caesar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to escape with life : he was nearly al- 
lied to QldMarius,and had married Cinna's daughter; 
whom he could not be induced to putawa^ by all the 
threats of Sylla ; who considering him, ior that rea- 
son, as irreconcileable to his interests, deprived him 
of bis wife's fortune and the priesthood, which he 
had obtained. Caesar, therefore, apprehending still 
somewhat worse, though it prudent to retire and 
conceal himself in the country, where, being dis- 
covered accidentally by SyDa's soldiers, he wps 
forced to redeem his bead by a Tery large sum : 
but the intercession of the Vestal Vii^s, and the 

* Prinras ille, et atinam nltimiis, eiemplam proserfptionis invenit. 
etc. Veil. Pat. 2. 28. N, B.The namier of prauribing w», to 
write dowQ the names of those who were doomed to die, and expose 
Uiem on tables fixt ap in the pnbliciL places of the cit^^ with the pro- 
mise of a certain reward for the h^ad of each person so proscribed. 
So that, though Marias and Cinna massacred their enemies with the 
same eraeltj in cold blood, yet they did not do it in the way of pro- 
teription, nor with the offer of a reward to the murderers. 

. t Namqae uti qnisqne domam rat Tillam, postremo ant ras aut ves- 
. timentnm ali^njus concnpirerat, dabat operam, ut is in proscHptomm 
numero esset.— neqae prius finis Itigolandi fuit, <^am Sylla omnes 
snos diritiis explevit. Sallust. c. 51. Pkit. Kylbi. 

VOL. T. -I 
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authoritv of his powerful relations, extorted a grant 
of his lire veiy unwillingly from Sylla; wfao bade 
them t^e notice, that he, for whose safety they 
Were so solicitous, would one day be the ruin of 
tlmt aristocracy which he was then establishing 
with so much pains, for that he saw many Marius's 
in one Caesar.'*^ The event confirmed Sylla's pre- 
diction; for, by the experience of these times, 
young Caesar was instructed both how to form, 
and to execute that scheme,, which was the grand 
purpose of his whole life, of oppressing the liberty 
of hift country. 

As soon as the proscriptions were over, and the 
scene ^own a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen 
Interrex, declared Sylla dictator for settlkig tlie 
state of the republick, without any limitation of 
time, and ratified whatever he had done, or should 
do, by a special law, that empowered him to put 
any citizen to death without hearing or trial.f This 
office of dictator, which, in early times, had oft been 
of singular service to the republick in cases of dif- 
ficulty and distress, was now grown odious and sus* 
pected, in the present state ofits wealth and jpower, 
as dangerous to the publigk liberty, and tor that 
reason had been wholly disused and laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past :t so that Flac- 
cus's law was the pure effect of force and terrour ; 

* S<iireiit eum, quani incolamein tan to opere cuperent, quandoque 
optimatium partibus, qnas secum simiil defendissent, exitio futuriim : 
nam Caesari tnoltos iVIarios inesse. [Sueton, J. Caes. c. 1. Plutar. in 
Caes. J.] — Cinnae gener, cujiw filium ut repudiaret, nullo roodo com- 
pelli potutt. Veil. Pat. 2. 24. 

t De Leg. Agrar. eon. Roll. 3. 2. 

X Cujus bonoris ntnrpatie per annos cxz. intermiRsa — ut appareat 
popalum Romanuro usnoi Dictatoris non tarn desiderasse, quam timn- 
isse potestatem imperii, qno priores ad viiidlcaDdam maxirois perlculis 
Rempub. usi luerant. Veil. Pat. 2. 28. 
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and, though pretended to be made by tiie people, 
was utterly detested by them. SyHa, however, be- 
ing hivested by it with absolute authority, made 
many u^ful regulations for the better order of the 
government ; and, by the plentitude of his power, 
changed in great measure the whole constitution of 
it from a democratical to an aristocratieal form, by 
advancing the prerogative of the ^nate, and de- 
pressing that of the people. He took from the 
equestrian order the judgment of all causes, which 
they had enjoyed from the time of Gracchi, and re- 
stored it to the senate ; deprived the people of the 
right of choosing the priests, and replaced it in the 
colleges of priests ; but, above all, he abridged the 
immoderate power of the tribunes, whkh had been 
the chief source of all their civil dissensions ; for he 
made them incapable of any other magistracy after 
the tribunate ; restrained theiiberty of ap|)e|Bding to 
them ; took frmn than Ibeir capital privilege of 
proposing laws to the people ; and left them noth- 
mg but their negative; or, as Cicero says, " the 
" power only of helping, not of hurting any one."* 
But that he might not be suspected of aiming at 
perpetual tyranny, and a total subversion of the re- 
publick, he suffered the consuls to be chosen in the 
regular manner, and to govern, as usual, in all the 
ordinary affairs of the city : whilst he employed 
himself particularly in refom(iing the disorders of 
the state, by putting his new laws in execution; 
and in distritaiting the confiscated lands of the ad- 
verse party among his legions : so that the repub- 
lick seemed to be once more settled on a legal ba- 
sis, and the laws and judicial proceedings began to 
flourish in the Forum. About the same time, Mo- 
lo the Rhodian came again to Rome, to solicit the 

♦ Pe legib. 3, 10. It. vid. Pigh. Anwl. ad A* Urb. 672. 
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payment of yfhsi was due to his country, for their 
services in the Mithridatick war ; which gave Cicero 
an opportunity of putting himself a second time un* 
der his direction, and perfecting his oratorical 
talents, by the feurther in^ructions of so renowned 
a master :^ whose abilities and character were so 
highly reverenced, that he was the first of all for^ 
eigners who wa^ ever allowed to speak to the senate 
in Greek without an interpreter.f Which shews in 
what vogue the Greek learhin^, and especially elo- 
quence, flourished at this time m Rome. 

Cicero had now run through all that course of 
discipline, which he lays down as necessary to 
form the complete orator : for, in his treatise €m 
that subject, he givea us his own sentiments in the 
person of Crassus, on the institution requisite to 
that character; declaring, that no man ought to 
pretend to it, without being previously acquainted 
with every thing worth knowing in art or nature ; 
that this is implied in the very name of an orator, 
whose profession it is to speak upon every subject 
which can be proposed to him ; and whose eIoh> 
quence, without the knowledge of what he speaks, 
would be the prattle only and impertinence of chit 
dren4 He had leamt the rudiments of grammar, 
and languages, from the ablest teachers; gone 
throuj^h the studies of humanity and the politer let*^ 
ters with the poet Archias; been ina^ucted in phi- 
losophy by the {>rincipal professors of each sect ; 
Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo the Academick, Dio^ 



* Brut, p* 434. 

f Eui9 ante omnei exterarani geiitiun» in senatii sine interprete an* 
ditam eoosti^t. Val. Max. 2-^ 

\ Ae mea quidem sententia, nemo poterit eBu% onoBi laude eamulatas 
orator, nisi erit onmium rerum ms^arum, atque artiuQi scientiam 
eoosecatns. De Drat. 1. 6. 2. 2. 
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dotus the Stoiek ; acquired a. perfect knbfwledge of 
the law, from tiie greatest lawyers, ad well as the 
greatest statesmen of Rome, the two Scaevolas ; all 
which accomplishments were but ministerial and 
subservient to that on which his hopes and ambitioii 
were singly placed, thereputationof an orator: To 
qualify himself therefore particularly for this, he 
attended the pleadings of all ihe speakers of hi9 
time ; heard the daily lectures of the most eminent 
orators of Greece, and was perpetually composing 
S€>m6what at home, and declaiming under their cor** 
rection : and that he might neglect nothing which 
could help in any degree to improve and polish his 
stile, he spent the intervals of his leisure in the 
company of the ladies ; especially of those who 
were remarkable for a politeness of language, and 
whose fathers had been distinguished by a fame 
and reputation of tlieir eloquence. While be 
studied the law therefore under Scaevola the Au- 
gur, he frequently conversed with his wife Laelia, 
whose discourse, he says, was tinctured with all the , 
elegance of hex fether L^elius, the politest speaker 
of his age'^ : he was acquainted likewise with her 
daughter Mucia, who married the great orator L. 
Crassus, and with her grand-daughters, the two 
Licinke ; one of thenr, the wife of L. Scipio, the 
other of young Marius; who aH excelled in that 
delicMy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar to 
their families, and valued themselves on preserving 
and propagating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offered him^ 
self to the bar about the age of twentynsix ; not as 

* Legimus epistolas Corneliae, omtrHi GracebcNniiii— aoditos est nobtt 
Laeliae, Caii Oliae^ saepe scrfDO : ergo illam patris etegantia tinctam 
vidimus ; et filias ejus Mucias ambas, qoarum semo Buhi luit notm, 
ate. Brut. 319. 
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others generally did, raw and ignorant of their busi- 
ness, ami wanting to be fmined to it by use and ex- 
perience,"^ but iBiibhed and qualified at once to sus- 
tain any cause which should be committed to him. 
It has been controverted, both by the ancients and 
modems, what was the first cause in which he 
was engaged ; some give it for that of P. Quinctius, 
others for S. Roscius : but neither of them are in 
the right ; for, in his oration for Quinctius, he ex- 

Eressly declares, that he had pleaded other causes 
efore it ; and in that for Roscius, says only, that 
it was the first publick or criminal cause in which 
he was concerned : and it is reasonable to imagine* 
that he tried his strength, s^ acquired some credit 
in private causes, before he would venture upon a 
publick one of that importance ; agreeably to the 
advice which Quintilian gives to his young plead- 
ers,t whose i-ules are generally drawn from the 
practice and example of Cicero, 

The cause of P. Quindius, was to defend him 
from an action of bankniptcy brought against him 
by a creditor, who, on pretence of his having for- 
feited his recognizance, and withdrawn himself 
from justice, had obtained a decree to seize his es- 
tate, and expose it to sale. * The creditor was one 
of the publick criers, who attended the magistrates, 
and, by his interest among them, was Jikefy^ to op- 
press Quinctius, and had already gained an advan- 
tage against him, by the authority of Hortensius, 
who was his advocate. Cicero entered into the 
cause, at the earnest desire of the femed come- 
dian Roscius, whose sister was Uuinctius's wife :% 
he endeavoured at first to excuse himself; alleging, 

m ill. II " I^ 

* lb. 433. 
f QuiDtil. 12. e. t Pro ^inct. 24. 
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that be i^ould hot be able to speak a word against 
Hortensius^ any more than the other players could 
act with any spirit before Rosoius ; but Roscius 
would take no excuse^^^ng formed such a judg- 
ment of him, as to thipg^ man capable of so sup- 
porting a desperate cause against a crafty and pow- 
erful adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
city, in this and several other private causes, he 
undeiiook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
Ameria, in his 27th year ; the same age, as the 
leanied have observed, in which Demosthenes first 
began to distinguish himself in Athens; as if la 
these geniuses of the first magnitude, that was the 
]^per season of blooming towards maturity. The 
case of Roscius was this : — His father was killed 
in the late proscription of Sylla, and his estate, 
worth about 60,000Z. Sterling, was sold among the 
confiscated estates of the proscribed, for a tnfling 
sum, to Lu Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favour- 
ite slave, whom Sylla had made free ; who, to se- 
cure his possession of it, accused the son of the 
murder of his father, and had provided evidence to 
convict him ; — so that the young man was like to be 
deprived, not only pf his fortunes, but, by a more 
villanous cruelty, of his honour also, and his life. 
All the old advocates refused to defend him, fear- 
ing the power of the prosecutor, and the resent- 
n^nt ot SyHa;* since Roscius's defence would 
necessarily lead them into many complaints on the 
times, and the oppressions of the great : but Cicero 

* Ita loqni homiiiefi ;-*biiic patroDOs propter Chrysogoni gratiam 
4efiituro8, — ipso nomine parricidii et atrocitate criminis fore, nt bic 
nnllo negotio tolleretur, cum a nnllo defensns sit. — Patronos buic de« 
fntoros pntaTenint ; desunt. Qui libere dicat, qui cum fide defendat^ 
non deest profeeto, Judiees.^Pr. Roscio Amer. 10, IV 
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readily Ttadertodk it, as a glorious opportunity of 
enlisting himself into the service of his country, 
and giving a puhlick testiqiony of his principles and 
zeal for that liberty to which he had devoted the 
labours of his life. Rosctus was acquitted, to the 
^eat honour of Cicero, whose courage and address, 
m defending him, was applauded by the whole city ; 
so that froo) this moment he was looked upon, as an 
advocate of tl^ first class, jaand equal to the greatest 
causes.* 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment which their 
ancestors had contrived "for the murder of a pa- 
^* rent, of sewing the criminal alive into a sack, and 
"throwing him into a river," he says, "that tl|B 
"meaning of it was, to strike him at once as it 
" were out of the system of nature, by taking him 
"from the air, the sun, the water, and the earth; 
" that he who had destroyed the author of his be- 
"ing, should lose the benefit of those elements 
** whence all things (terive their being. They 
" would not throw him to the beasts, lest the con- 
" tagion of such wickedness should make the beasts 
" themselves more furious: they would not commit 
" him naked to the stream, lest he should pollute 
" the very sea, which was the purifier of all other 
** pollutions : they left him no share of any thing 
" natural, how vile or common soever: for what is 
*^ so common as breath to the living, earth to the 
"dead, the sea to those who floaC the shore to 
" those who are cast up ? Yet these wretches live 
" so, as long as they can, as not to draw breath from 

* Prima cansa publica, pro S. Roscio dicta, tantiiin commendationis 
babqit, nt non utia esset, quae non nostro digna patrocinio Videretur. 
Deinceps inde muUae. Brtit. 434. 
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" the air; die so, as not to touch the ground ; are 
" so tossed by the waves, as not 1o be washed by 
" them ; so cast out upon the shore, as to find no 
rest even on the rocks."'^ This passage was re- 
ceived with acclamations of applause ; yet speak- 
ing of it afterwards himself, he calls it " Hie re- 
"dundancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
" correction of his sounder judgment; and, like all 
" the compositions of young men^ was not applaud^ 
** ed so much for its own sake, as for the hopes 
" which it gave of his more improved and ripened 
« telents,"t 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour o{ 
the audience, gave him such spirits, that he ex- 
posed the insolence and villany of the favourite 
Chrysogonus with great gaiety, and ventured even 
to mingle several bold strokes at Sylla himself; 
w^hich be took care however tp palliate, by observ- 
ing, " that, through the multiplicity of Sylla's af- 
*^ fairs, who reigned as absolute on earth as Jupiter 
^'did in heaven, it was not possible for him to 
" know, and necessary even to connive at, many 
" things which his favourites did against his will.}: 
" He would not complain,'* .he says, " in times like 
"those, that an innocent man's estate was exposed to 
" publick sale ; for, were it allowed to him to speak 
" freely on that bead, Roscius was not a person of 
" such consequence, that he should make a particu- 
" lar complaint on this account ; but he must insist 
^* upon it, that, by the law of the proscription itself, 
" whether it was Flaccus's the Interrex, or Sylla's 
" the Dictator, for he knew not which to call it, 
" Roscius's estate was not forfeited, nor liable to 

* Pra Rose. 26. f Orat. 258. ed. Lamb. | Pro Rose. 45. 
VOL. I. 6 
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" be sold."* In the conclusion, he puts the judges 
in mind, ^* that notWng was so much aimed at by 
** the prosecutors in this tri^l, as, by the condemna- 
•* tion of Roscius, to gain a precedent for destroy- 
**ing the children or the proscribed; he conjures 
" them therefore, by all the g6ds, not to be the 
" authors of reviving a second proscription, more 
" barbarous and cruel than the first ; that the Hen- 
•* ate refused to bear any part in the first, lest it 
** should be thought to be authorised by the pub- 
** lick council ; — that it was their business, by this 
" sentence, to put a stop to that spirit of cruelty 
" which then possessed the city, so pernicious to 
" the^ republick, and so contrary to the temper and 
♦* character of their ancestors."^^ 

^ As by this defence he acquired a great reputa- 
tion in his youth, so he reflects upon it with plea- 
sure in old age, and recommends it to his son, as 
the surest way to true glory and authority in his 
country ; to defend the mnocent in distress, espe- 
cially when they happen to be oppressed by the 
power of the great; as I have often done, says he, 
m other causes, but particularly in that of Roscius^ 
against Sylla himself in the height of his power.f 
A noble lesson to all advancers, to apply their ta- 
lents to the protection of innocence and injured 
virtue ; and to make justice, not profit, the rule and 
end of their labours, 

Plutarch says, that presently after this trial Cice- 
to took occasion to travel abroad, on pretence of 
his health, but in reality to avoid the effects of 

* Pro Rose. 43. 

t Bt 008 et saepe alia^ et adolescentes, contra L. SullaedonrinaDtit 
opes pro S. Roscio Amerino fecimlis ; quae* ut scis, extat Oratio. De 
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Sylla^s displeasure : but there seems to be no 
ground for this notion : for S vlla's revenge was 
now satiated, and his mind wholly bent oa restoring 
the publick tranquillity ; and it is evident, that 
Cicero continued a year after this in Rome, with- 
out any apprehension of danger, engaged, as 
before, in the same task of pleading causes ;^ and * 
in one especially, more obnoxious to Sylla's resent- 
ment, even than that of Koscius ; for, in the case 
of a wonmn of Arretium, he defended the right 
of certain "towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome^ 
though Sylla himself had deprived him of it by an 
express law ; mairftaining it to be one of those natu- 
ral rights, which no law or power on. earth could 
take from them ; in which also he carried his point, 
in opposition to Cotta, an orator of the first charac- 
ter and abilities who pleaded against him.f 

But we have a clear account from himself of the 
real motive of his journey ; " my body," says he, 
^' at this tkne was exceedingly weak and emaciated ; 
<< my neck long and small ; which is a habit thou^i 
" liafole io great risk of life, if engaged in any fa- 
** tigue or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the 
** greater alarm to those who had a regard for me, 
**that I used to speak wiHiout any remission or 
" variation, with the utmost stretch of my voice, 
" and ^eat saltation of my bodj ; when my friends 
** therefore and physicians advised me to meddle 

^ Prima causa pubJica pro S. Roscto dieta — deinceps inde maltae— 
itaque cum essem bieoQium Tersatus in causis. Brut. p. 434. 437. 

t Populas Roraanus, L. Sulla Dietatoce ferente, comitiis center iatis* 
mnnicipHs, civitatem ademit : ademit iisdem agros : de agris ratunt est : 
futt enim populi potestas : de civltate ne tamaiu quidem vahiit, quam- 
diu i!la Sullaui temporis arina valueruot. Atque ego banc adolescen- < 
talus cansam cum agerem, contra bominem disertissimum cdatradi* 
eente Cotta, et Sulla tito, judicatum est. Pr. dom. ad Pontif. 33. pr. 
Caecina. 33. 
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" no more with causes, I resolved to run any haz- 
" ard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which I 
" proposed to myself from pleading : but when f 
" considered, that, by managing my voice, and 
" changing my way of speaking, 1 might both avoid 
*' all danger, and speak with more ease, I took a 
"resolution of travelling into Asia, merely for 
" an opportunity of correcting my manner of speak- 
<'ing: so that after I had been two years at the 
♦^ bar, and acquired a reputation in the forum, I 
« left Rome,'' &c.^ 

He was twenty-eight years old, when he set for- 
wards upon hi<? travels to Greece and Asia; the 
fashionable tour of all those who travelled either 
for curiosity or improvement ; his first visit was 
to Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences ; 
where some writers tell us, that he spent three 
yearsyf though in truth it was but six months : he 
took up his quarters with Antiochus, the principal 
philosopher of the old academy ; and under this 
excellent master renewed, he says, those studies 
which he had been fond of from bis earliest youth. 
Here he met with his schoolfellow, T. Pomponi- 
us^ who from his love to Athens, and his spending 
a great part of his days in it, obtained the surname 
of Atticus;t and here they revived and confirmed 
that memorable friendship, which subsisted between 
them through life, with so celebrated a constancy 
and affection. Atticus, b^ing an Epicurean, was 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antiochus to 
the conversation of Phaedrus and old Zeno, the 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 

* Brut. 437. t Eusebii Chron. 

t Pomponius— iU enim se Athenis collocavit, ut sit paeoe Unas ex 
Atticis, et id etisMn cognomipe yi<)eatur habituni9. De Fin. 5, 2. 
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him a convert; on which subjectHiey used to have 
many disputes between themselves; But Cicero's 
view in thew visits was but to convince himself 
more effi^^tually of the weakness of that doctrine, 
by observing how easily it might be confuted, when 
explained even by the ablest teachers.* Yet he 
did not give himself up so entirely to philosophy, 
as to neglect his rhetorical exercises, which he per^ 
formed still every day very diligently with Deme- 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the art 
of speaking.f 

It was in this first journey to Athens, that he 
was initiated most probably into the Eleusinian 
mysteries : for though we have no account of the 
time, yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage 
undertaken both for the improvement of his mind 
and body. The reverence with which he always 
speaks of these mysteries, and the hints that he has 
dropt of their end and use, seem to confirm what 
a very learned and ingenious writer has delivered 
of them, that they were contrived to inculcate the 
unity of God, and the immortality of the soul.J 
As for the first, after observing to Atticus, who 
was one also of the initiated, how the gods of the 
popular religions were all bi|t deceased mortals, 
advanced from earth to heaven, he bids him remem- 
l)er the doctrines of the mysteries, in order to re- 
collect the universality of that truth : and as to ibe 
•econd, he declares his initiation to be in fact, 
mliBi the name itself implied, a real beginning of 
life to him ; as it taught the way, not only of living 

* De Fin. 1. 5. de Nat. Deor. I. 21. 

f Eodem tamen tempore apnd Demetritun Sjniro, Teterem et oou 
igaobilem dicendi noagistniiD, studiose ezerceri solebam. Brat. 437. 

X See Mr. Warbarton's Divine Legutian of Moses, Vol. I. 
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with greater pleasure, but of dying also wiUi a bet- 
ter hope."^ 

Frcma Athens he passed into Asia, where he 
gathered about him all the principal orators of the 
country, who kept him company through the rest 
of his voyage ; and with whom be constantly exer- 
cised himself in every place, where he made any 
stay. " The chief of them," says he, " was Menip- 
" pus of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all tlie. 
*^ Asiaticks ; and if to be neither tedious, nor im- 
" pertinent, be the characteristick of an Attick ora- 

* Ipsi, Uli, majonim gentium Dii qui babentar, bine a nobis in cne- 
Imn profecti reperientor— ^remiaiscere, quoniam es initiatus, quae tra- 
dantur mystcriis ; turn denique quaq[i boc late pateat intelliges. Tusc. 
Qnaest. 1. 13. 

Initiaque, at appellantur, ita revera principia vitae cegnovinius ; 
neque solum cum laetitia viveudi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum 
spe mellore morendl. De Leg. 2. 14. 

N. B. These mysteries were celebrated at stated seasons of the year, 
with solemn shews and a great pomp of machinery, which drew a 
mighty concourse to them from all countries. L. Crassus the great 
orator happened to come two days after they were over, and would 
gladly have persuaded the Magistrates to renew them, but not being 
able to prevail, left the city in disgust :* which shews iiow caotious 
they were of making them too cheap, when they refused the sight of 
them'OUt of the proper season to one of the first senators of Rome. 
The shews are supposed to have exhibited a representation of Heaven, 
Hell, Elysium, Purgatory, and all that related to the future state of 
tbe dead ; being contrived to inculcate more sensibly, and exemplify 
the doctrines delivered to the initiated : and as they were a proper 
mi^ect for poetry, so they are frequently alluded to by the ancient 
Poets. Cicero, in one of his Jjetters to Atticus, begs of him, at the 
request of Chiltus, an eminent poet of that age, to send them a rela- 
tion of the JBJeusinian rites, which were designed probably for an ef^- 
sode or embellishment to some of Chilius*s works.f This confirms 
also the probability of that ingenious comment, which the same excelt 
lent writer has given on the sixth book of the Aeneid, where Virgil, 
as he observes, in describing the descent into Hell, is but tracing out 
in their genuine order the several scenes of the Eleusinian shews.| 

* IKotiiu eisan moratiu, nisi AtlieiHknrilraf, quod mytteria nan leferrent, ad quae faUhio se> 
rius reaavOf suocentuissem. De Ont. 3. 20. 

t CbiUfu le Nfit, «t ego ejus ngata ^Ev/Mh^w Wit/tft^u M Att. l. '• 

t See Dir. L«rti of lfo«^ p. 183. 
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** lor, he may justly be ranked in that class : Diony- 
" sius also of Magnesia, Aeschylus of Cnidos, and 
" Xenocles of Adramytlus, were continually with 
**ine, wIh) were reckoned the first rhetoricians of 
"Asia: nor yet content with these, 1 went <o 
*< Rhodes, and applied myself again to Molo, whom 
** I had heard before at Rome ; who was both an 
*« experienced pleader, and a fine writer, and partici^ 
<* larly expert m observing the faults of his scholars, 
** as well as in his method of teaching and improv- 
ising them : his greatest trouble with me was to 
** restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagination, 
** always^ ready to overflow its banks, within its due 
" and proper channel/'* 

But as at Athens, where he employed himself 
chiefly in philosophy, he did not intermit his oratori- 
cal studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief study was 
oratory, he gave some share also of his time lo phi- 
k>sophy with Posidonius, the most esteemed and 
learned Stoick of that age ; whom he often speaks 
of with honour, not only as his master, but as his 
friend.f It was his constant care, that the progress 

* Brut. 437. 

f He mentions a stoiy of this Posidonius, which Pompey often nsed 
to tell ; that after the '* Mithridatick war« as he was returning front 
** Syria towards Bome^ he called at Rhodes, on purpose lo hear bim; 
*' but being informed, on bis arri?al there, that be was extremely ill of 
** the gout, be bad a mind however to see him ; and in bis visit, when 
** after the first compliments, be began to express bis <ioncern for find- 
** ing him so ill, that he could not baye the pleasure to hear bim : But 
** you can bear me,'* replied Posidonius ; '* nor shall it be said, that on 
*' the account of any bodily pain, I suffered so great a man to come to 
** me in vain : upon which he entered present ly into an argument, as 
** be lay upon bis bed, and maintained, witb great eloquence, that 
** nothing was really good, but what was honest : and being all the 
** while in exquisite torture, be often cried out, O pain, thou shalt 
"never gain thy point; for be as vexatious as thou wilt, I will never 
•• own thee to be an evil." This was the perfection of Stoical hero- 
ism, to defy sense and nature to the. last : while another poor Stoick, 
Dionysius, a scholar of Zeno, the founder of the sect, when* by the 
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of his knowledge should keep pace with the im- 
provement of his eloquence ; he considered the one 
as the foundation of the other, and thought it in 
vain to acquire ornaments, before he had provided 
necessary furniture : he declaimed here in Greek, 
because Molo did not understand Latin ; and, upon 
ending his declamation, while the rest of the com- 
pany were lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of 
paying any compliment, sat silent a considerable 
time, till observing Cicero somewhat disturbed at 
it, he said, "as for you, Cicero, I praise and ad- 
"mire you, but pity the fortune of Greece, to see 
"arts and eloquence, the only ornaments which 
" were left to her, transplanted by you to Rome/'^ 
Having thus finished the circuit of his travels, he 
came teick again to Italy, aft^r an excursion of two 
years, extremely improved, and changed as it were 
into a new man : the vehemence of his voice and 
action was moderated ; the redundancy of his stile 
and fancy corrected ; his lungs strengthened ; and 
his whole constitution confirmed.t 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
scheme and pattern of travelling, from which any real 
benefit is to be expected ; he did not stir abroad, 
till he had completed his education at home ; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
the necessity of a foreign one ; and, after he had 
acquired in his own country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen and magistrate of Rome, 

torture of the stone, he was forced to eoofcss, that what his master 
bad taught him was false, and that he felt pain to be an evil, is treated 
by all their wrtters, as a poltroon and base deserter. Which shews, 
that all their boasted firmness was owing rather to a false notion of 
honour and reputation, than to any real principle, or con?iction of rea- 
son. Nat. Deor. 2. 24. de Finib. 

^Plutar. LifeofCic. t Brat. 438. 
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he went confirmed by a maturity of a^ and nason 
against the impressions of vice» not so much to learn, 
as to polish what he had learnt, by vbiting those 
places where arts and sciences flourished m their 
greatest perfection. In a tour the most delightful 
of the world, he saw every thing that could entertain 
a curious traveller, yet staid no where any longer 
tiian his benefit, not his pleasure, detained hun. 
By his previous knowledge of Ihe laws of Rome, 
he was able to compare them with those of other 
cities, and to bring back with him whatever he found 
useful, either to his country or to himself He was 
lodged, wherever he came, in the houses of the great 
and the eminent ; not so much for their birth and 
wealth, as for their virtue, knowledge, and learning ; 
men honoured and reverenced in their several cities, 
as the principal patriots, orators, and philosophers 
of the age ; these he made the constant companions 
of his travels ; that he might not lose the opportunir 
ty, even on the roadj of profiting by their advice 
and experience : and, from such a voyage, it is no 
wonder that he brought back every accomplish- 
ment which could improve and adorn a man of 
sense. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious lixim 
Africk ; where he had greatly enlarged the bounds 
of the empire, by the conquest and a£lition of many 
new countries to the Roman dominion. He was 
received with great marks of respect by the dicta- 
tor Sylla, who went out to meet him at the head of 
the nobility, and saluted him by the title of Mag- 
nus, or the Great ; which, from that authority, was 
ever after given to him by all the people. But hig 
demand' of a triumph disgusted both Sylla and the 
senate ; who thought it too ambitious in one, who 
had passed through none of the publick offices, nor 

VOL. K 7 
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was of age to be a senator, to aspire to an honour, 
which had never been granted, except to consuls or 
praetors : but Pompey, insisting on his demand, ex- 
torted Sylla's consent, and was the first whose tri- 
umphal car is said to have been drawn by elephants, 
and the only one of the equestrian order who ever tri- 
umphed : which gave an unusual joy to the people, 
to see a man of their own body obtain so signal an 
honour ; and much more, to see him descend again 
from it to his old rank and private condition among 
the knights.'* 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac- 
quired the surname of the Great, Julius Caesar, 
about six years younger, was giving proofs like- 
wise of his military genius, and servmg as a volun- 
teer at the siege of Mitylene ; a splendid and 
flourishing city of Lesbos, which had assisted Mith- 
ridates in the late war, and perfidiously delivered 
up to him M. Aquilius, a person of consular digni- 
ty, who had been sent embassador to that kmg, 
and, after the defeat of the Roman aimy, had 
taken refuge in Mitylene, as in a place of the great- 
est security. Mithridates is said to have treated 
him with the last indignity ; carrying him about in 
triumph, mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to 
proclaim every where aloud, that he was Aquilius, 
who had been the chief cause of the war. But the 
town now paid dear for that treachery, being taken 
by storm, and almost demolished by Q,. Thermus : 
though Pompey restored it afterwards^ to its former 

• * Bellam in Africa maximum confecit, yictorem exercitum depor* 
tavit. Quid vero tam ioauditnm, quam equite9i Horn, triumphare ? 
t^ro leg. MaD. 21. Africa rero tota subacta — IVtagniqne iHMnine, spo- 
lio inde capto, ernes Romanus, id quod antea nemo, curru triumpfaali 
iarectus est. [Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 26] Homae primum juncti ele- 
pbaotes subiere currum Pompeii JVlagui Africano triumpho. lb. 8. 2. 
Phitar. in Pomp. 
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beauty and liberty, at the requ^ of his fevourite 
freedman Tbeopbanes. In tbis siege Caesar obtain* 
ed the honour of a civick crown ; which, though 
made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the mtost 
rejMitable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but for saving the life of a citizen, and kiU^^ 
ing at the same time an enemy.* 

Sylla died while Cicero was at Athens, after he 
4 had laid down the dictatorship and restored liberty 
fo the repuWick, and, with an uncommon greatness 
of mind, lived many months as a private senator, 
and with perfect security, in that city, where he 
had exercised the most bloody tyranny : but nothing 
was thought to be greater in bis character, than 
that, during the three years, in which the Marians 
were masters of Italy, he neither dissembled his re- 
solution of pursuing them by arms, nor neglected 
the war which he h^d upon bis hands ; but mought 
it his duty, first to chastise a foreign enemy, before 
he took bis revenge upon citizens.f His family 
was noble and patrician, which yet, through the 
indolence of his ancestors, had made no figure in 
the republick for many generations, and was almost 
sunk into obscurity, till he produced it again Into 
light, by aspiring to tbe honours of the state. He 
was a lover and patron of polite letters ; having 

"* Quid Mitylenae ? quae certe Te^trae, Quifites, belli lege, ^t vie* 
toriae jure factae funt : Urbs et Datura et situ, et descriptione aedifi-* 
ciorum et pukliritudjne imprimis nobilis. [De leg. Agrar. 2. 16.} A 
Thermo in expugnatione Mitylenarum corona civica donatus est. 
[Suet. J. Caes. 2.] Hinc civicae coronae, militnm virtutis insigne 
clarissimum. Plin. Nsit. Hist. 16. 4. Veil. Pat. 2. 18* Vid. Appian. 
Bell. Mitbrid. p. 184. Val, Max. 9. 13. 

t Vix quidquam in Syllae operibas clariufi dnxeritn, quam quod, 
cum per trienninm Cinnanae Marianaeque partes Italiam obsiderent, 
Deque illaturum se bellura eis dissimulavit, nee quod erat in manibus 
omisit ; existiraavitque ante frangendum hostera, quam Dicisceodam 
<jivem. Veil. Pat. ^. 24. 
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been carefiill}^ imathuted hitaself in all the learning 
of Greece and Bmae ; but, from a peculiar gayety 
of temper, and fondness for the company of mi- 
micks and players, was drawn, when young, into a 
life of luxury and pleasure; so that, when he was 
sent quaestor to Marius in the Jugurtbine war, 
Marius complained, that, in so rough and desperate 
a service, chance had given him so soft and delicate 
a quaestor. But, whether roused by the example, 
or stung by the reproach of his general, he behaved 
himself in that charge with the greatest vigour and 
courage, suffering no man to outdo him in any part 
of mibtary duty or labour, making himself equal 
and familiar even to the lowest of the soldiers, and 
obliging them all by his good offices and his mo- 
ney ; so that he soon acquired the favour of the 
armyy with the character of a brave and skilful 
commander; and lived to drive Marius himself, 
banished and proscribed, into that very province 
where he had been contemned by him at first as 
his quaestor,* He had a wonderful faculty of 
concealing his passions and purposes, and was so 
different from bunself in different circumstances, 
that be seemed, as it were, to be two men in one : 
no man was ever more mild and moderate before 
victory; none more bloody and cruel after itf In 

* Geotis Patriciae nobilis fait; fomilia prope jam extincta majorum 
ignayia : litteris Graects atque Latinis juxta atque doctissime erudi- 
tus. [SaHust. Bell. Jugurth. 95.] Usque ad quaesturae suae coinitia* 
Titam libidini, vioo, lud^jrae artis ainore inquinatam perduxit. Qua- 
propter C. Mariam consnlem moleste tulisse traditur, quod sibi, as- 
perrimum in Africa belluin gerenti, tam delicatus quaestor forte obre* 
nisset, etc. [Vai. Max. 6. 9.] Sallust. ib. 

f Ad simulanda negotia altitndo ingenii incredibilis. — [Sallust. ib.] 
quae tam diversa, tamque inter secontraria, si quis apud animum smim 
expeodere velit, duos in uno homine SyUas fuisse crediderit. [Val. M. 
6. 9«] Adeo enim Sylla fuit dissimilis bellator ac victor, ot dum rindt 
justissimo lenior ; post victoriam audito fuerit crudelior — ut ineodem 
faomine duplicis ac dirersissimi animi conspiceretur exemplum* Veil. 
Pat. 2. 25. 
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vtkr he practised the same art that he had seen so 
succe^nil ta Marius, of raising a kfaid of enthusi^ 
asm and contempt of danger in his army, by the 
forgery of auspices and divine admonitions: for 
which end he carried always about with him a little 
statue of ApoUo taken from the Temple of Delphi: 
and, whenever he had resolved to give battle, used 
to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, and beg tlie 
speedy confirmation of its promises to him,'* From 
an uninterrupted course of success and prosperity, 
he assumed a surname, unknown before to the Ro- 
mans, of Felix, or the Ibrtmate ; " and would have 
** been fortunate indeed," says Velleius, " if his life 
" had ended with his victories."t Pliny calls it a 
wicked title, drawn from the Wood and oppression 
of his country ; for which posterity would think 
him more unfortunate, even than those whom he 
had put to deatb4 He had one felicity, however, 
peculiar to himself, of being the only man in histo- 
ry, in whom the odium of the most barbarous cruel* 
ties was distinguished by the glory of his great acts. 
Cicero, though he had a good opimon of his cause, 
yet detested the inhumanity of his victory,, and 
never speaks of him with respect, nor of his govern- 
ment, but as a proper tyranny; calling him a master 
of three pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty .f 
He was the first of his family whose dead body was 

* Quoties praelium committere destinabat, parvuin ApoIIinis signum 
Delphis snblatum, in conspectu militum complezas, orabat, vX\ pro- 
missa maturaret. Val. M. 1. 2. de Div. I. 33. 

t Quod quidem usurpasset Justissime, si eundem et yineendi et yiven- 
di finem habuisset. Veil. Pat. 2. 27. 

\ Unas hominum ad hoc aevi Felicis sibi cognomen agserult — ciTitI 
nempe sanguine, ac patriae oppugnatione adoptatus, etc. PHn. Hist. 
Nat. 7. 43. 

\ Qui trium pestiferornm vitiornm, luxuriae, avaritiae, cnidelitatis 
inagister fuit. De Fin. 3. 22. de Offio. 2. 8. 
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burnt: for, having ordered Marius's remains to be 
taken out of hi^ grave, and thrown into the river 
Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult upon 
bis own, if left to. the usual way of burial.* A 
fittle before his^ death, he made his own epitaph, 
the sum of which was, " that no man had ever gone 
" beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
" to his enemies."t 

As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, 
that had been smothered a while by the terrour of 
his power, burst out again into a flame between the 
two factions, supported severally by the two con- 
^Is, d. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who were wholly 
opposite to each other in party politicks. Lepidus 
resolved at all adventures to rescind the acts of 
Sylla, and recal the exil^ Marians; and began 
openly to solicit the people to support him in tnat 
resolution: but his attempt, though plausible, was 
fectious and unseasonable, lending to overturn the 
present settlement of the Republick, which after 
its late wounds aad loss of civil blood, wanted no- 
thing so much as rest and quiet, to recover a tolera-. 
ble degree of strength. Catulus's father, the ablest 
statesman of his time, and the chief assertor of the 
Aristocratical interest, had been condemned to die 



* Quod liaud scio an timens suo corpori, primus e Patriciis Cor- 
oelus igne voluit cremari. De Leg. 2. 22. Val. Max. 9. 2. 

t Plutar. in Sylla. 

The following votive inscription was found in Italy, in the year 
1723, near Cicero*8 Arpinum, between Atina and Sora, which had 
been dedicated probably by Sylla, about the time of his assuming the 
surname of Felix, soon after his first success, and defeat of the chiefs, 
who were in arms against him at home :— 

lOVI 

QUOD PERICVLVM 

FEUCITER EVASERiT 

L. SVLLA. 

V. S. LA. 
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bv Marius : the son, therefore, who inherited his 
yirtues, as well as his principles, and was confirmed 
in them by a resentment of that injury, vigorously 
opposed and effectually disappointed all the designs 
of his colleague ; who, finding himself unable to 
gain his end without recurring to arms, retired to 
his government of Gaul, with intent to raise a 
force sufficient to subdue all opposition; where 
the fame of his levies and military preparations 
gave such umbrage to the senate, that they soon 
abrogated his command. Upon this he came for- 
ward into Italy at the head of a great army, and 
having possessed himself of Etruria without op- 
position, marched in an hostile manner towards the 
city, to the demand of a second consulship. He 
had with hhn several of the chief magistrates, and 
the good wishes of all the tribunes, and hoped, by 
the authority of the Marian cause, which was al- 
ways favoured by the populaqe, to advance himself 
in §ylla*s place, and usurp the sovereign power of 
Rome. Catulus, in the mean time. Upon, the expi- 
ration of his office, was invested with proconsular 
authority, and charged with the defence of the 
government ; and Pompev also, by a decree of the 
senate, was joined with him in the same commis- 
sion ; who having united their forces before Lepi- 
dus could reach the city, came to an engagement 
with him near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or 
two from the walls, where they totally routed and 
dispersed his whole army. But the Cisalpine Gaul 
being still in the possession of his lieutenant, M. 
Brutus, the father of him who afterwards killed 
Caesar, Pompey marched forward to reduce that 
province : where Brutus, after sustaining a siege in 
Modena, surrendered himself into his hands ; but 
being conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse 
to a certain village upon the Po, he was there killed 
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by Pompey's orders. This act was censured asr 
cruel and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing a man of the first quality, who had surren- 
dered himself voluntarily and on the condition of 
his life : but he acted probably by the advice of 
Catulus, in laying hold of thei pretext of Brutus's 
treason, to destroy a man, who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marian party, and capable of disturbing that 
aristocracy, which Sylla had established, and which 
the senate and all the better sort were very de-- 
sirous to maintain. Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, 
where he died soon after of grief, to see his hopes 
and fortunes so miserably Wasted : and thus ended 
the civil war oj LepiduSy as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short lived, was thought con- 
siderable enough by Sallust to be made the subject 
of a distinct history, of which several fragments are 
still remaining.'*^ 

As Cicero was returning from his travels towai'ds 
Rome, full of hopes, and aspiring thoughts, his ambi- 
tion was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by the Del- 
phick oracle : for, upon consulting Apollo; by what 
means he might arrive at the height of glory, he was 
answered, " by making his own genius, and not the 
«* opinion of the people, the guide of his life f^ up- 
on which he carried himself after his return, with 
great caution, and was very shy of pretending to 
publick honours. But though the rule be very 

* M. Lepido, Q. Catulo Coss. ci?ile bellam paene eitius oppressum 
est, quano inciperet— fa:r illius motas ab ipso Syllae rogo exarsit 
Capidus namque rerura novaruno per insolentiam Lepidus, acta tanti 
Tiri rescindere parabat, oec iinmerito, fi tamen posset sine magna 
clade Reipub. etc. Flor. 3. 27. Vid. Plntar. in Pomp. Appiao. I. 
1. 416. Sallust. Fragment. Hist. I. 1. Vai. Max. 6. 2. Pigh. An- 
nal. A. U. 676. 
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good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, and had 
spent too much of his time with philosophers, to 
fetch it from an oracle, which, according to his own 
account, had been in the utmost contempt for many 
ages, and was considered by all men of sense, as a 
mere imposture.'^ But if he really went to Delphi, 
of which we have not the least hint in any of his 
writings, w:e must impute it to the same motive, 
that draws so many travellers at this day to the ho- 
ly house of Loretto ; the curiosity of seeing a place 
so celebrated through the world for its sanctity and 
riches. After his return however, he was so far 
from observing that caution which Plutarch speaks 
of, that he freely and forwardly resumed his f9rmer 
employment of pleading; and after one year more 
spent at the bar, obtained in the next, the dignity 
of Quaestor. 

Among the causes which he pleaded before his 
quaestorship, was that of the famous comedian Ro- 
scius, whom a singular merit in his art had recom- 
mended to the lamiliarity and friendship of the 
greatest men in Rome.f The cause was this : — 
One Fannius had made over to Roscius a young 
slave, to be formed by him for the stage, on condi- 
tion of a partnership in the profits which the slave 
should acquire bjr acting : the slave was afterwards 
killed, and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for 
damages, and obtained, by a composition, a little 
farm, worth about eight hundred pounds, for his 

* Pyrrhi temporibusjam Apollo versus facere desierat — cur isto mo- 
di^ jam oraenla non eduntur, noii modo nostra aetate, sed Jam dm, ut 
ibodo nilril possit esse contemptius ? Quomodo auteoi ista vis eva- 
Biiit? an postquam homines minus creduli esse coepernnt ? De Div. 
2.56,5t. ^ 

f Nee vulgi tantum favorem, yerum etiam principum familiarlUtef 
amplexqs est. Val. Max. $.7. 

VOL. f. ^ 
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particular share : Fannius also sued separately, and 
was supposed to have gained as much ; but pre- 
tending to have recovered nothing, sued Ro^cius 
for the moiety of what he had received. One can- 
not but observe, from Cicero's pleading, the won- 
derful esteem and reputation m which Roscius 
then flourished, of whom he draws a very amiable 
picture.—" Has Roscius then,*' says he, " defrauded 
"his partner? Can such a stain stick upon such a 
" man ? wljo, I speak it with confidence, has more 
" integrity than skilly more veracity than experi- 
"ence: whom the people of Rome know to be a 
" better man than he is an actor ; and while he 
"makes the first figure on the stage for his art, is 
" worthy of the senate for his virtue."'* In another 
place he says of him, " that he was such an artist, 
" as to seem the only one fit to come upon the 
" stage ; yet such a man, as to seem the only one 
" unfit to come upon it at all :"t " and that his action 
" was so perfect a(nd admirable, that when a man ex- 
" celled m any other profession, it was grown into a 
" proverb to call him a Roscius.^t His daily pay 
for acting is said to have been about thirty pounds 
sterling.^ Pliny computes his yearly profit at four 
thousand pounds ;|| but Cicero" seeqas to rate it at 
five thousand pounds. He was generous, benevo- 
lent, and a contemner of money ; and after he had 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 

♦ Quem pop. Rom. rneliorem Tiruib, quam bistrionem esse arbitratur ; 

2ul ita dignissimus est Seena, propter arttftcium, ut dignissimas sit 
uria, propter abstineDtiam. Pr. Q. Rose. 6, 

tProQuinct.25. 

I Ut in quo quisque artifieio excelleret, is in sao genere Roscias di- 
ceretur. De Orat. 1. 28. , 

i Ut mercedem diurnam de publico onille denarios solus acceperit 
Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. r - 

II HS. quingenta annua meritasse prodatur. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7. 39. 
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pains to the publick for many years without any 
pay : whence Cicero urges it 8Ls incredible^ that he 
who in ten years past might honestly have gained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud, for the paltry sum of 
tour hundred.* 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
iieigned in the forum two orators of noble birth, and 
great authority, Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory 
inflamed him with an emulation of their virtues. 
Cotta's way of speaking was calm and easy, flowing 
with great elegance and propriety of diction ; Hor* 
teqsius's sprightly, elevated, and warming, both by 
his words and action, who being the nearer to him 
in age, about eight years older, and excelling in 
his own taste and manner, was considered by liim 
more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather in glory .f The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all others the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, or undertaken for any pay ; for 
it was illegal to tsJce money, or to accept even a pre- 
sent for it: but the richest, the greatest, and the 
noblest of Rome, freely offered their talents to the 
service of their citizens, as the common guardians 
and protectors of the innocent and distressed.^ 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, who as- 
signed the patronage of the people to the Patricians 
or Senators, without fee or reward : but in succeed- 
ing ages, when, through the avarice of the nobles, 

* Decern liis annis proximis HS. sezagies booestissime coBseqai po- 
tuit : Doluit. Pro Roscio, &. 

f Duo turn cxcellebant oratores, qui me imitandi cnpiditate incitar 
rent, Cotta et Horteosius, etc. l^t. 440. 

X Diserti igitur homiDiA, et facile laboraotis, quodque in patriis est 
moribns, mnltoniiii causas et oon gravate et gratnito defendentis, be« 
neficia et patrocinia late patent. De OflSc. 2. 19. 
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it wa9 become a custom for all clientS) to make an« 
mial presents to their patrons, by which the body 
of the citizens was made tributary, as it were, to the 
senate, M. Cincius, a tribune, published a law, pro* 
bibiting all senators to take money or gifts on any 
account, and especially for pleading causes. In the 
contest about this law, Cicero mentions a smart re- 
ply made by the tribune to C. Cento, one of the 
orators who opposed it ; for when Cento asked him 
with some scorn, "What is it, my little Cincius, 
" that you are making all this stir about ?" Cincius 
replied, " That you, Caius, may pay for what you 
" use."* We must not imagine, however, that this 
generosity of the great was wholly disinterested, or 
without any expectation of fruit; for it brought 
the noblest which a liberal mind could receive, the 
fruit of praise and honour from the publick voice 
of their country : it was the proper mstrument of 
their ambition, and the sure means of advancing 
thena to the first dignities of the state : they gave 
their labours to the people, and the people repaid 
them with the honours and preferments which they 
had the power to bestow : this was a wise and happy 
constitution, where, by a necessaiy connexion be- 
tween virtue and honour, they served mutually to 
produce and perpetuate each other, where the re- 
wards of honours excited merit, and merit never 
failed to procure honours, the only policy which 
can make a nation great and prosperous. 



* Quid legem CinciaiD dedonis et muneribas, nisi quia vectigalis jam 
et stipendiaria plebs.esse senatai coeperat ? [Liv. 34. 4.] C(Mi8urgimt 
Patres legemque Cinciam flagitant, qua ca?etur antiquitus, ne quis ob 
causam orandam pecuniam donnmTe accipiat. [Tacit Anual. 11. 6.1 
M. Cincius, quo die legem de denis et muneribns tulit, cum C. Cento 
prodisset, et satis cotumellose, quid fers, Cinciole ? quaesisset ; ut 
emas, inquit, Cai, si uti velis. Cic. de Drat. 2. 71. 

Iliis Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 549, and recommend- 
ed to ^he people, as Cicero tells us, by Q Fabius Maximus, in the ex- 
tremrty of his age. De Senect. 4. Vid. Pigb. Annal. torn. 2. p. 218. 
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Thus the three orators just mentioned, according 
to the custom and constitution of Rome, were afl 
severally employed this summer, in suing for the 
different offices, to which their different age and 
rank gave them a right to pretend ; Cotta for the 
consulship, Hortensius the aedileship, Cicero the 
quaestorship ; in which they all succeeded: and 
Cicero, especially, had the honour to be chosen the 
first of all his competitors, by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the tribes ; and in the first year in which 
he was capable of it by law, the thirty -first of his 
age.* 

The quaestors were the general receivers or 
treasurers of the republick, whose number had been 
gradually enlarged with the bounds and revenues 
of the empire, from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
annually into the several provinces, one with every 
proconsul or governour, to whom they were the 
next in authority, and had the proper equipage of 
magistrates, the lictors carrying the fasces before 
them, which was not however allowed to them at 
Rome. Besides the care of the revenues, it was 
their business also to provide com, and all sorts of 
grain, for the use of the armies abroad, and the 
publick consumption at home. 

This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
gradation of pubUck honours, which ojave an imme- 
diate right to the senate, and, after the expiration 
of the office, an actual admission into it during li£^ : 
and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
complete senators, till they were enrolled at the 
next lustrum in the list of the censors, yet that was 

* Me cum quaestorera io primis— cnoctis suffragiis popohis Romanuf 
faojebat. In Pis. 1. Brtit. 440. 
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only a matter of form, and what could not be de- 
nied to them, unless for the charge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator was 
equally liable to be degraded. These quaestors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the 
regular and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about five 
hundred : by which excellent institution the way 
to the highest order of the state was laid open to 
the virtue ?ind industry of every private citizen, 
and the dignity of this sovereign council maintain- 
ed by a succession of members, whose distinguished 
merit had first recommended them to the notice 
and favour of their country.'*^ 

The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavius, and 
C. Scribonius Curio ; the first was Cicero's particu- 
lar friend, a person of singular humanity and be- 
nevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout, whom 

*" Quaestura. primus gradtts honoris — [In Ver. Agc. 1. 4.] Populum 
Romaniim, cujas bonoribtis in amplissimo concilio, et in altissimo gradu 
dignitatis, atque in hac omnium terrarum arce collocati sumus. [Post 
r^. ad Sen. 1.] Ita magistratus annuos creaFerunt, nt concilium sen- 
atus reip, proponerent sempitemum ; deligerentur antem in Id conci- 
lium ab nniverso populo, aditusque in ilium summura ordinem omnium 
ciTiom industriae ac ?irtuti pateret. Pro Sext. 6^. 

This account of the manner of filling up the senate, Is confirmed bj 
many other passages of Cicero's works : for example, when Cicero was 
elected aedile, the next superiour magistrate to the quaesor, and before 
his entrance into that office, he took a journey into Sicily, to collect 
evidence against Verres ; in the account of which voyage he says, 
•* That he went at his own' charges, though a senator, into that pro- 
"vince, where he had before been quaestor.*' [In Ver. I. 1. 6.] 
Again, when the government of Gil icia was allotted to him, he begged 
of young Curio, as he did of all his friends in the senate, not to suffer 
it to be prolonged to him beyond the year. In his absence. Curio, who 
before had been only quaestor, was called tribune ; upon which Cicero, 
in a cx>ngratulatory letter to him on that promotion, taking occasion to 
renew his former request, says, *' That he asked it of him before, as of a 
** senator of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest interest, but 
** now, of a tribune of the people, who had the power to grant him what 
*• he asked.'* Ep. fam. 2. 7. 
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Cicero therefore urges as an example against the 
Epicureans, to shew that a life supported by inno- 
cence could not be made miserable by pain.* TJie 
second was a professed orator, or pleader at the 
bar, where he sustained some credit, without any 
other accomplishment of art or nature, than a cer-^ 
tain purity or splendour of language, derived from 
the institutidn of a father, who was esteemed for 
his eloquence : his action was vehement, with so ab- 
surd a manner of waving his body from one side to 
the other, as to give occasion to a jest upon him, 
that he had learnt to speak in a boat. They were 
both of them, however, good magistrates, such as 
the present state of the republick required ; firm 
to the interests of the state, and the late establish- 
ment made by Sy 11a, which the tribunes were la- 
bouring by all their arts to overthrow. These con- 
suls, therefore, were called before the people by 
Sicinius, a bold and factious tribune, to declare 
their opinion about the revocation of Sylla's acts, 
and the restoration of the tribimician power, which 
was now the only question that engaged the zeal 
and attention of the city : Curio spoke much a^inst 
it, with his usual vehemence and agitation of body, 
while Octaviussat by, cj-ippled with the gout, and 
wrapped up in plastet-s and ointments ; when Curio 
had done, the tribune, a man of humorous wit, tol(J 
Octavius, that he could never make amends to his 
colleague for the service of that day ; for if he had 
not taken such pains to beat away the flies, they 
would certainly have devoured him.f But while 

♦DeriDib.2.28. 

f Curio Gopia oonnulla TerborDtn, nnllo alio bono, tenuit oratorum 
locum. [Brut. 3i!K). it. 323.] Motus erat is, qnem C. Julius in perpe- 
tunm notavit, cum ex eo, in utramque partem toto corpore vacillante, 
quaesivil, Q»\s loquereture liutre-— Nunqnam, inquit, Octavi, collegae 
Itto gratiam referes : qui ni«i se soo mor6 jactavisset, liodie te i&lic 
JBUscae comedlssent. lb. 324. 
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Sirinius was pur^uin^ his seditious practices, and 
using all endeavours to excite the people to some 
violence against the senate, he was killed by the 
management of Curio, in a tumult of his own rais- 
ing.* 

We hare no account of the precise time of Cice- 
ro's marriage, which was celebrated most probably 
in the end of the preceding year, immediately after 
his return to Rome, when he was about thirty years 
old : it cannot be placed later, because his daughter 
was marriedthe year before his consulship, at the age 
only of thirteen ; though we suppose her to be born 
this year, on the 5tb of August, which is mentioned 
to be her birth-day .t Nor is there any thing cer- 
tain delivered of the family and condition of his wife 
Terentia; yet from her name, her great fortune, 
and her sister Pabia being one of the vestal vir- 
gins,t we may conclude, that she was nobly descend- 
ed. This year, therefore, was particularly fortu- 
nate to him, as it brought an increase, not only of 
issue, but of dignity into his family, by raising it 
from the equestrian to the senatorian rank ; and, 
by this early tas]te of popular favour, gave him a 
sure presage of his future advancement to the su- 
periour honours of the republick. 

* Vid. Salhist. Fragm. Hi«t. I. 3. Orat. Macri. Pigh. Aon. 677. 
f Nonis Seztil. add Att. 4. 1. | Ascon. Drat, io Togcind. 
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Thbj provinces of the quaestors being distributed to 
them always by lot, the island of Sicily happened to 
fall to Cicero's share.* This was the first country 
which, after the reduction of Italy, became a prey 
to the power of Rome,t and was then thought con- 
siderable, enough to be divided into two provinces, 
of Lilybeum and Syracuse ; the former of which 
was allotted to Cicero : for though they were both 
united at this time under one praetor, or supreme 
govemour, S. Peducaeus, yet they continued still to 
have each of them a distinct quaestor4 He receiv- 
ed this office, not as a gift, but a trust ; " and con- 
" sid^d it,*' he says, " as a publick theatre, in 
** which the eyes of the world were turned upon 
" him ;" and, that he might act his part with the 
greater credit, resolved to devote his whole atten- 
tion to it, and to deny himself every pleasure, every 
gratification of his appetites, even the most inno- 
cent and natural, which could obstruct the laudable 
discharge of it.J 

* Me qaaestorem Siciliensis ezcepit annus. Brat. 440. 

f Prima omninm, id quod ornamentum imperii est, profincia est ap- 
pellata. In Verr. 1. 3. 1. 

} Qaaestores ntriusqae provinciae, qui isto praetore fueront. lb. 4. 

6 Ita quaestor sum factus, nt mihi honorem ilium non solum datum, 
sea etiam creditum, ut me qnaesturamque meam quasi iu aliquo terra* 
rum orbis theatro rersari existimarem ; ut omnia semper, quae jucun* 
da Tidentur esse, non modo his eztraordinariis cupiditatibns, sed etiam. 
ipsi naturae ao necessitati denegarem. In Verr. I, 5, 14, 

VOL. T. 9 
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Sicily was .usually called the granary of the re- 
publick ;* and the quaestor's chief employment in 
it was to supply corn and provisions for the use of 
the city ; but there happening to be a peculiar 
scarcity this yea^. at Rome, it made the people very 
clamorous, and gave the tribunes an opportunity 
of inflaming them the more easily, by charging it 
to the loss of the tribunician power, and their being 
left a prey by that means to the oppressions of the 
great.f It was necessary, therefore, to the publick 
duiet, to send out large and speedy supplies from 
Sicily, by which the island was like to be drained ; 
so that Cicero had a difficult task to furnish what 
was sufficient for the demands of the city, without 
being grievous at the same time to the poor natives ; 
yet he managed the matter with so much prudence 
and address, that he made very great exportations, 
without any burden upon the province ; shewing 
great courtesy all ihe while to the dealers, justice 
to the merchants, generosity to the inhabitants, hu- 
manity to the allies, and, in short, doing all manner 
of good offices to every body, by which he gained 
the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, wnp de- 
creed greater honours to him at his departure, than 
they had ever decreed before to any of their chief 
govemours.J During his residence in the country, 
several young Romans of quality, who served in 
the army, having committed some great disorder 
and ofience against martial discipline, ran away to 
Rome for fear of punishment, where being seized 

* nie M. Cato sapieos, cellam penariain repnblicae, nutricem plebis 
Komaoae, Siciliam nominavit. In Verr. 1. 2. 2. 

t Vid. Orat. Cpttae in fragment. Sallust. 

ITrunaenU in sumnia raritate maximum numenim miseram : nego- 
ttatoribus comis, mercatoribus Justus, municipibus liberalis, sociis ab- 
stinens, omnibus eram visus in omni officio diligentissimas : excogitati 
qnidam erant a SicuUs bonores in me inauditi. Pr. Plane. 26. 
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by the magistrates, they were sent back to be tried 
before the praetor in Sicily: but Cicero under** 
took their defence, and pleaded for them so well, 
that he got them all acquitted,"^ and by that means 
obliged many considerable femilies of the city. 

In the hours of leisure from the provincial af- 
fedrs, he employed himself very diligently, as he 
used to do at Rome, in his liietorical studies, agree- 
ably to the rule which he constantly inculcates, 
never to let one day pass without some exercise of 
that kind; so that, on his return from Sicily, his 
oratorical talents were, according to his own judg- 
ment, in their full perfection and* maturity. f The 
country itself, famous of old for its school of elo* 
quence, might afford a particular invitation to the 
revival of ^ose studies : for the Sicilians, as he 
tells us, being a sharp and litigious people, and, 
after the expulsion of their tyrants, having many 
controversies lonong themselves about property, 
which required much pleading, were the first who 
invented rules, and taught an art of speaking, of 
which Corax and Tysias were the first professors ; 
an art, which, above all others, owes its birth to 
liberty, auid can never flourish Imt in a free air4 

Before he left Sicily, he made the tour of the 
island, to see every thipg in it that was curious, 

* Plutarch*! life of Cicero. 

t Jam Tidebatnr illud in me, qaicquid esset, esse perfectam, et 
habere maturitatem quMdam mam. Brat 440. J 

t Com sablatig in SieiHa tyraoDii res priratae I01190 interrallo jiwli- 
riis repeterentur, turn primom, quod etset acuta ilia s^ns et eontro- 
Tersa iiatura, artem et praecepta Siculos Coracem et '^siam cooscrip- 
slsse. Brat. 75. Haec uaa ret in emoi libera populo, mazimeque Ifi 
pacatis tranquiilisque civitatibus semper floruit, semperqiie domuiata 
est. Dc Drat. 1. 8. 
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and* especially the city of Syracuse, which had 
always made the principal figure in its history. 
Here his first request to the magistrates, who were 
shewing him the curiosities of the place, was to let 
him see (he tomb of Archimedes^ whose name had 
done so much honour to it ; but to his surprise, he 
perceived that they knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter, and even denied that there was any such tomb 
remaining : yet as he was assured of it beyond all 
doubt, by the concurrent testimony of writers, and 
remembered the verses inscribed, and that there 
was a sphere with a cylinder engraved on some 
part of it, he would not be dissuaded from the pains 
of searching it out. When they had carried him 
therefore to the gate where the greatest number of 
their old sepulchres stood, he observed, in a spot 
overgrown with shrubs and briars, a small column, 
whose heaJ had just appeared above the bushes, 
" with the figure of a sphere and cylinder upon it ; 
" this, he presently told the company, was the thing 
" that they were looking for; and sending in some 
"men to clear the ground of the brambles and rub- 
" bish, he foiind the inscription also which he ex- 
** pected, though the latter part of all the verses 
" was effaced. Thus," says he, " one of the noblest 
** cities of Greece, and once likewise the most 
** learned, had known nothing of the monument of 
" its most deserving and ingenious citizen, if it had 
" not been discovered to them by a native of Arpi- 
" num."=^ At the expiration of his year, he took 
leave of the Sicilians, by a kind and affectionate 
speech, assuring them of his protection in all their 
affairs at Rome, in which he was as good as his 
word, and continued ever after their constant 
patron, to the great benefit and advantage of the 
province. 

'^ Tusc. Ooaest. 5, 3. 
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He came away extremely pleased with the suc- 
cess of his administration ; and flattering hifpself, 
that all Rome was celebratidg his praises, and that 
. the people would readily grant hmi every thing 
that he desired ; in which imagination he landed, at 
Puteoli, a considerable port ac^oining to Baiae, the 
chief seat of pleasure in Italy, where there was a 
perpetual resort of all the rich and the great, as 
well for the delights of its situation as the use of its 
baths and hot waters. But here,., as h^ himself 
pleasantly tells the story, he was not a little morti- 
fied by the first friend whom he met;, who asked 
him, " How long he had left Rome, and what news 
" there V^ when he answered, " That he came from 
" the provinces :" — " From Africk, I suppose," 
says another : and upon his replying, with some 
indignation, "No; I come from Sicily:" a third, 
who stood by, and had a mind to be thought wiser, 
said presently, " How ? did you. not know that 
** Cicero was^ quaestor of Syracuse?" — Upon 
which, perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell 
into the humour of the place, and made himself one 
of the company who came to the waters. This mor- 
tification gave some little check to his ambition, or 
taught him rather how to apply it more success- 
fully ; " and did him more good," he says, " than 
** if he had received all the compliments that he 
" expected ; fQr it made him reflect, that the people 
" of Rome had dull ears, but quick eyes ;"and that 
" it was his business to keep himself always in 
" their sight ; nor to be so solicitous how to make 
" them hear of him, as to make them see him :- so 
" tbkt, from this moment, he resolved to stick close 
" to the forum, and to live perpetually in the view 
" of the city ; nor to suffer either his porter or 
" his sleep to hinder any man's access to him."* 

* Pro PlBOcio, 26, 
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At his return to Rcmie he found the consul, L. 
Lucullus, employing all his power to repel the 
attempts of a turbulent tribune, L. Quinctius, who 
had a manner of speaking peculiarly adapted to 
inflame the multitude, and was perpetually exert- 
ing it, to persuade tliem to reverse Sylla's acts.* 
These acts were odious to all who affected popu- 
larity, especially to the tribunes, who could not 
brook with any patience the diminution of their 
ancient power ; yet all prudent men were desirous 
to support them, as the best foundation of a lasting 
peace and firm settlement of the republick. The 
tribune Sicinius made the first attack upon them, 
soon after Sylla's death, but lost his life in the 
quarrel ; which, instead of quenching, added fuel 
to the flame ; so that C. Cotta, one of the next con- 
suls, a man of moderate principles, and obnpxious 
to neither party, made it his business to mitigate 
these heats, by mediating between the senate and 
the tribunes, and remitting a part^f the restraint 
that Sylfei had laid upon them, so far as to restore 
them to a capacity of holding the superiour magis- 
tracies. But a partial restitution could not satisfy 
them ; they were as clamorous still as ever, and 
thought it a treachery to be quiet, till they had 
recovered their whole rights : for ' which purpose 
Quinctius was now imitating his predecessor Sici- 
nius, and exciting the populace to do themselves 
justice against their oppressors^ nor suffer their 
power and liberties to be extorted from them by 
the nobles. But the vigour of Lucullus prevented 
him from gaining any farther advantage, or making 

* Homo cnin samroa potestate praeditus, turn ad inflamiiiaDdos 
aDimog mulUtndiiiifl aeeoinipodatm. Pro Claent. 29. Platar. in 
Lucall. 
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any impresaon this year to the disturbance of the 
publick peace.*' 

C. Verres, of whom we rfiall have occasion to 
say more hereafter, waa now also praetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice; whose 
decrees were not restrained to the strict letter of 
the law, but formed usually upon the principles of 
ccAsimon equity; which, while it ^ives a greater 
liberty of doing what is right, gives a greater 
latitude withal of doing wrong; and the power 
was never in worse Hands, or more comipfly ad- 
ministered than by Verres : " for there was not a 
" man in Italy,'' says Cicero, " who had a lawsuit 
" at Rome, but knew, that the rights and properties 
" of the Roman people were determined by the 
'f will and pleasure of his whore.^t 

There was a very e:sftraordinary commission 
granted this year to M. Antonius, the^ father of the 
triumvir, — the inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : " a boundless power,'' 
as Cicero calls it,:t which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en- 
slave it, and with such an assurance of victory, th^t 

* Nisi forte C, Cotta ex factione media consul, aliter quam ittetu 
jara quaedam tribuDis pleb. restitnit ; et quanquanr L. Sicinius pri- 
mns de potestate tribunicia loqui ansns, mussitantibus Tobis circum- 
▼entafl erat. — Lueulloi snperkore anno quantis animis ierit id L. 
ilainctiaiii, vidittis. — Vid. Sallust. Hist, rragment, ]. 3* Orat. Macri 
Licinii. Plot. inLucull. 

9t Ut nemo tam nuticanaf homo, Romam ex ullo miuiioipjo radi* 
mpiiii caasa Tenerit, qniti sciret jura omnia praetoris urbani nutu 
atque arbitrio Cbelidonis meretrici^lae guberoari. In Verr. 5. 13, 

t M. Antmiii iufiiiitiim illud imperiuro. lb. 2. 3. 
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he carried more fetters with him than atms.* But 
he met with the fiite that he deserved : for the Cre- 
tans totally routed him in a naval engagement, and 
returned triumphant into their ports, with the bodies 
of their enemies hanging on their masts. Antonius 
died soon after this disgrace, infamous in his cha- 
racter, " nor in any respect a better man,** says As- 
conius, " than his son."t But Metellus made the 
Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country : " in which war," as 
Plorus says, " if the truth must be told, the Ro- 
" mans were the aggressors ; and though they 
" charfijed the Cretans with favouring Mithridates, 
" yet their real motive was, the desire of conquer- 
" ing so noble an isl^nd/'J 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war 
against Rome ; encouraged to it by the diversion 
which Sertorius was giving at the same time in 
Spain, to their best troops and ablest generals, Me- 
tellus and Pompey ' so that LucuUus, who, on the 
expiration of his consulship, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, obtained with it of course the 
command of this war. But while their arms were 
thus employed in the different extremities of the 
empire, an ugly disturbance broke out at home, 
which, though contemptible enough in its origin, 
began in a short time to spread terrour and con- 
sternation through all Italy. It took its rise from 

* Primns in?a8it iosulam M. Antonius, cum iugenti quidem victoriae 
ipe atque fiducia, adeo ut plures catenas in navibus quam arma porta- 
ret. Flor. 3. 7. 

fAntonium; cum multa contra sociorum salatem« multa contn 
uUlitatem proTinciaram et faceret et cogitaret, in mediis ejus injuriis 
et cnpiditatibus mora oppressit. In Verr. 3. 91. 

X Creticnm bellom, si vera volnmus noscere^ nos fecimas sola Tio- 
oendi nobilem insulam cupiditate. Flor.^ib. 
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a few ghdiatars, scarce above tbii^j at firsts who 
broke out of their school at Capua^ and, haying seized 
a quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slavei) 
af^r them, posted themselves on Mo^n^ Vesuvius^: 
here they were presently surrounded |>y the prae-r 
tor Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular 
U*oops ; but, forcing their Way througli them^ witt^ 
sword in hand, they assaulted and took h^ eamn, 
and made themselves masters of all Caippaaia* 
From this success their numbers presently increasi» 
ed to the size of an army of forty thousaiKl lighting 
men : with which they made head against the Ko^ 
man legions, and sustained a vigorous w^^r for tliree 
years in the very bowels of Italy ; where they de-^ 
leated several commanders of consular and praeto-r 
rian rank ; and, puffed up with their victories^ bej^an 
to talk of attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the 
praetor, to whom the war was committed, having 

gathered about him all the forces which were ne£^ 
ome, chastised their insolence, an4 drqv^ thefift 
before him to the extremity of Rhegiup ; wjierp, 
for want of vessels to make their escape, the gr^t-, 
est part was destroyed, and among them their gene- 
ral Spartacus, fighting bravely to the last at the 
head of his desperate troops.^ This was called the 
Servik War, for which Crassus liad the honour of 
an ovation, it being thought beneath the dignity 
of the republick to grant a full triumph for the conr 
quest of slaves : but, to bring it as near as possibly 
to a triumph, Crassus procuted a special decree of 
the senate to authorize him to wear the lai^rel 
crown, which was the proper ornament of the trir 
umph, as myrtle was of the ovation-f 

* VW. Flor. 3. 20. 

f Plut. in Crasfl.^Crasse, quid est, quod confecto formidolotissimo 
bello, corottam illain lauream tibi tantop^re decerni Tolueris? In 
Pison. 24. 

VOL. T. 10 
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The SerUnian war happened to be finished also 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice and 
clemency ; for, though he was firm to the Marian 
party, he always disliked and opposed their cruelty, 
Mid advised a more temperate use of their power. 
After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla's hands, 
along with the consul Scipio, when the army aban- 
doned them : Sylla dismissed him with life, on the 
account perhaps of his known moderation: yet, 
taking him to be an utter enemy to his cause, he 
soon after proscribed and drove him to the neces-» 
sity of seeking his safety in foreign countries* 
After several attempts on Africk and the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, he found a settlement in Spain, 
whither all who fled from Sylla's cruelty resorted 
to him, of whom he formed a senate, which gave 
laws to the whole province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to sus- 
tain a war of eight years against the whole power of 
the republick ; and to make it a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the 
world. Q,. Metellus, an old experienced command* 
er, was sent against him singly at first ; but was so 
often baffled and circumvented, by his superiour 
vificour and dexterity, that the people of Rome were 
forced to send their favourite Pompey to his assis- 
tance, with the best ^oops of the empire. Sertorius 
maintained his ground against them both; and, 
after many engagements, in which he generally 
came off* equal, often superiour, was basely mur- 
dered at a private feast by the treachery of Per- 
pema ; who being the next to him in command, was 
envious of his glory, and wanted to usurp his 
power. Perperna was of noble bhlh, and had been 
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praetor of Rome, where he took up his arms with 
the consul Lepidus to reverse the acts of Sylla, and 
recall the proscribed Marians, and afiter their defeat 
carried off the best part of their troops to the sup- 
port of Sertorius ;* but, instead of gaining what 
he expected from Sertorius's death, he ruined the 
cause, of which he had made himself the chief, and 
put an end to a war that was wholly supported by 
the reputation of the general : for the revolted pro- 
vinces presently submitted ; and the army having 
no confidence in their new leader, was easily, bro- 
ken and dispersed, and Perpema himself taken 
prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an act 
of great prudence and generosity : for when Per- 
perna, in hopes of saving his life, offered to make 
some important discoveries, and to put into his 
hands all Sertorius^s papers, in which were several 
letters from the principal senators of Rome, press- 
ing him to bring his army into Italy for the sake of 
overturning the present government, he ordered 
the papers to be burnt without reading them, and 
Perperna to be killed without seeing him.f He 

'f' SyHa et Consulem, ut praediximus, exarinatuoique Sertoriam, 
prob qimoti idoz belli i'accm ! et multos alios ditnisit ineolames. VelL 
Pat. 2. 26. 29. 

Jam Africae, Jam Balearibus Insulis fortuDam expertos, missusqu^ 
in oceanum^tandem Hispaniam armavit— -Satis tan to host! uno impe* 
ratore resistere res Romaaa non potuit ; additas Metello Cn. Pom- 
peius. H i copias yiri diu, et ancipiti semper acie at triyer^ : nee tamea 
prins bello, quam suorum scelere, et insidiis, extinctus est. Flor, 
3 22. 

ntnd in tantum Sertorium armis extuHt, ut per <|qinquennium 
dijudicari non potiierit, Rispanis, Bomanisve in armis plus •sset 
roboris, et uter popiiTus alteri pariturnt forel. Veil. Pat. 2. 90. 

A M. Perperna et alils co^uratis conYivio interfectns est, octavo 
ducatus sui anno ; ma^uus dux, et ad versos duos Imperatores, Pom-- 
peinm et Metellom, saepe par, frequentius victor, Epit. Liv. 96, 
Vid. etiam Plutarch, in Sertorio et Ponp. Appian. p. 418. 

t Plut^rcb, in Pomp. Appian. 423. 
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knew, that the best vay of healing the discontents 
(of the tily, where faction was perpetually at work 
to disturb the pubKck quiet, was, to case people of 
those feat's which a dansciousness of guilt would 
feugge^, rather than push them to the necessity of 
seeking their security from a change of affairs, and 
the overthrow of the state.^ As he returned into 
ftaly at the head of his victorious army, he happen- 
ed to fall in luckily with the remains of 4hose lugi^ 
lives, who, after the destr action of Spartacus, h»l 
escaped from Ci-assus, and were making their way 
in a bod)' towaixis the Alps, whom he intercepted 
and entirely cut off to the number of five thousand ; 
and, in a letter upon it to the senate, said that Cras- 
ftus indeed had defeated the Gladiators, but that he 
had phidced up the war by the roots.f C!ic»ero, 
likewise^ from a particular dislike to Crassus, af* 
lected m Ws pu^Hok speeches to give Pompey the 
bcmoor of iimshing this war, declaring, that the 
vory fame of his coming had broken the force oi it, 
)md his ^esence extinguished it4 

For tMs victory in Spain Pompey obtained a 
second triumph, while be was still only a private 
citizen, and of 4be Equestrian rank : but the next 
day tie took ^possessicm of the consulship, to which 
he had been elected in his absence ; and, as if he 
had been bom 4o command, made his first entry into 
the senate in the proper post to preside in it. He 
was not yet full tbkty-six years old, but the senate, 

*'Ii) taoto eiTium niimero, magna multitudo'egt eorum, qni propter 
metuiD poenae, peccatorum suorum cooscii, dovos motus cooversio* 
Desque^Hep. quaenidt. Pro Sezt. 46. 

t Plut. ibid. 

% Quod bellnm ea^citatioDe Pompeii attenuatnm atque imroinutum 
est; adventii «ublatum et sepoKum. Pro leg. Maoil. xi, lt.*-Clui 
eti»m servitia virtqte Tictoriaque domuisset. Pro Sect. 31. 
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by a decree, dnpeni^ witii the incsqpiacity of his 
age and absence} and qualified him to hold the 
W^hest ma^stracy^ befiore he was capable by law 
of pretradiair even lothelowert: and by hisau*- 
tkirity M. Crassos was elected also for his col- 
teague.* 

CJmssus^ father and elder brother lost their Hires 
in t^ massacres of Marius and Cinna ; but he him* 
self escaped kito Spaki, and lay there concealed 
tffl Sylla's return to Italy, whither he |M-esently 
resorted to hSm, in bope» to rerenge the ruin erf 
Ms icnrtunes aiid family on the opposite factk>n« 
As he was lAtacfaed to Sylla's cause both by inte- 
rest and incSination, so he was much considered in 
it; and, beinp; extremely greedy and rapacious, 
n^de use of ^ his credit to enrich himself by the 
plunder ctf the enemy, and Ihe purchase of confis- 
cated estates, whidi €kero calls his harrostf By 
these methods; he raised an immense wealth, com- 
puted at many millions, gathered from the spoils 
and caiaimties of Ms country. He used to say, 
^ Ikat no man could be reckoned rich, who was not 
^ abte *o maintain an aimy put of his own rents :"t 
and if the accounte of antiquity be true, the num- 
ber €£ his fila¥es was scarce infericmr to that of a 
fidl iWcmy ; wfaach, in^ad of being a burthen, made 
one part of bis rerenne ; being aU trained to some 



* PoTupeias hoc qnoque trioffltiho, adtrae Eques RoidaBiis, uitediea 
qoaiiLConsiilQtiHi] iniret, cprra urben mvectiis est, VeH. Pat. 2. 30. 

Qnid taiB slogulare, quam at ex 6. C. legibus sohitus coosal ante 
fieret, quam aliiira aliuin magistratuin per teges capere' licitisset ? 
^id tain incredibUe, quam at iteram l^ques ftomanas S. C. Viampim- 
ret ? Pro leg. Man. 2i. Vid. Plutarch, in Pomp. 

vf Illam .Sjllani temporis messem — Parad.. 6. 2. 

X Multi ex te aadierunt, eum diceres, neminero esse divitem, nisi, qui 
exercitnm alere posset snis fructibiis. lb. 1 . 
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useful art or profession, which enabled them, not 
only to mipport themselves, but to bring a share of 
profit to their master. Among the other trades i» 
his family, he is said to have had above five hun- 
dred masons and architects constantly employed in 
building or repairing the houses of the city.=* He 
had contracted an early envy to Pompey, for his 
superiour credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which was still aggravated by Pompey 's late attempt 
to rob him of the honour of ending the Servile 
war; but, finding himself wholly unequal to his 
rival in military fame, he applied himself to the 
arts of peace and eloquence ; in which he obtained 
th0 character of a good speaker, and, by his easy 
and familiar address, and a readiness to assist all, 
who wanted either his protection- or his money, 
acquired a great authority in all the publick af- 
fairs; so that Pompey was glad to embrace and 
oblige him, by taking him for his partner in the 
consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cice-' 
ro's election to the Q^uestorsbip : which was the 
proper interval prescribed by law, before he could 
hold the next office of Tribune or Aedile ; and it 
was necessary to pass through one of these in his 
way to the superiour dignities : he chose therefore 
to drop the Tribunate, as being stript of its ancient 
power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the Aedileship, while Hortensius, 
at the same time,' was suing for the Consulship, 
He had employed all this interval in a close atten- 
dance on the forum, and a perpetual course of 
pleadingit which greatly advanced his interest in 

, 1 ' * Plutarch, id Crass. 

t Cum igitHressem in pHirimis causis, et in principibus patronis 
qninquenninin fere versatus. Brut. p. 440. 
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the city ; especially when it was observed that he 
strictly complied with the law, by refusing not only 
to take fees, but to accept even any presents, in 
which the generality of patrons were less scrupu- 
lous.* Yet all his orations within this period are 
lost ; of which number were those for M. Tullius 
Md L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintilian and Pris- 
ciaoy as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, tfiat he improved and per^ 
fected his action by the instructions of Roscius and 
Aesopus ; the two most accomplished actors in thart^ 
or perhaps in any other age, the one in comedy, the 
other ita tragedy .f He ^d a great esteem indeed 
for them both, and admired the uncommon perfec- 
tion of their art : but, though he condescended to 
treat them as friends, he would have disdained to 
use them as masters. He had formed himself upon 
a nobler plan, drawn his rules of action from nature 
and philosophy, and his practice from the most 
perfect £^)eakers then living in the world ; and de- 
clares the theatre to be an improper school for the 
institution of an orator, as teaching gestures too 
minute and unmanly, and labouring more about 
the expression of words than of things :t nay, he 
laughs sometkaes at Hortensius for an action too~ 
foppish and theatrical,^ who used to be rallied, on 

♦ Piutarcb. Cicer. t 'Wd.' 

X Qnis neget opus es^e oratori in hoc oratorio motu, stataque Roscii 
gestom? — tamea nemo suaserit stsdiosis d|cendi adolescentlbus in 
^stn discench) histriohum more elaborare. De Oral. 1. 59. Vid. 
Tiifie. Disp. 4. 25. 

OiaoeB autem bos motus subseqiii debet gestus ; non fcic, verba ex- 
primens, scenious, sed universam rem et sententiam : non demonstra- 
tione, sed significatione declarans^ laterom inflectione Iwc forti ac vi- 
riMt-non ab scena et bistrionibus. lb. 3. 59. 

(Pntamus — PatronUm mum ceryictklam jactatunim. lb Verr. !. 
3. 19. 
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that very account, by the other pleaders, with the 
title of the Player ; so tiiat, in the cause of P. Sylla, 
Torquatiis, a free speaker on the other side* called 
bim, by way of ridicule, Dionysia, an actress of 
those times, in great request for her. dancing** 
Yet Hortensius himself was so f^ from borroMring 
his manner from the stage, that the stage borrowed 
from Inm ; and the two celebrated actors just men- 
tioned, Roscius and Aesopus, are said to have at- 
tended all the trials in which he pleaded, in order 
to perfect the action of the theatre by that of th^ 
forum : which seems indeed to be the more natural 
method of the two, that they who act in feigned 
life should take their pattern from the true; not 
those, who r^resent the true^ copy from that which 
is feigned.f We are told however by others, what 
doth not seem wholly improbable, that Cicero used 
to divert himself sometimes with Roscius, and 
make it an exercise, or trial of skill between them, 
" which could express the same passion the most 
** variously, the one by words, the other by ge^ 
'' tures/'J 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of busjir 
ness and ambition, so he omitted none of the usual 
arts erf recommending himself to popular favour, 
and facilitating his advancement to tiie. superipur 

* L. Torquatiis, subagresti homo iugedio et iofestivo*— noa Jam his- 
trionem iilum diceret, sed gesticulariam, Diooysiamque earn notissi- 
mae saltatricatae noraioe appellaret. Aul. Gell 1. /^. 

f Genus hoc totam oratore(»v qui suot veritati? ipsius actores relique- 
rtint ; imitatores autem veritatis, histriones occupayeruiit.-r«-At sine 
dttbk) in omoi re ?incit imitatioueD? Veritas. De Orat. 3. 56. 

X Satis constat, couteodere eum cum ipso histrione solitum* utnim 
iHe saepius eausdem seoteotiam TaMis gestibus efficeret, ap ipse per 
eloquentiae copiam sermone di verso prononciaret. Macrob. Sataro. 
2. X. > 
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honours. He thought it abdurd, « that when every 
" little artificer knew the name and use of all his 
" tools, a statesman should neglect the knowledge 
" of men, who were the proper instruments with 
" which he was to work : he made it his business 
** therefore to leirn the name, the place, and the 
" condition of every eminent citizen ; what estate, 
" what friends, what neighbours he had ; and could 
** readily point ou€ their several houses, as he tra- 
^* veiled through Italy/'* This knowledge, which 
is useful in all popular governments, was peculiarly 
necessary at Rome ; where the people, having mucn 
to give, expected to be much courted ; and where 
their high spirits and privileges placed them as much 
above the rank of all other citizens, as the grandeur 
of the republick exceeded that of all other states ; 
so that every man, who aspired to any publick dig- 
nity, kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole 
business it was to learn the names and know the 
persons <^ every citizen at .s^bt, so as to be able io 
whisper inem to his master, as he passed through 
the streets, that he m^ht be ready to salute them 
all familiarly, and shake hands with them, as his 
particular acquaintance.! 

Plutarch says, **that the use of these nomencla*- 
** tors was contrary to the laws ; and that Cato, for 
" that reason, in suing for the publick offices, would 
** not employ any of them, but took all that trouble 
** upon himself't But that notion is fully confut- 

* Plutar. 10 Cic. t Vid. de petition^ Cosnsiilat. xf. 

Mercemar servum, qui dictet nomiDa*, laevmfi 
Qui fodicet latus, et cogat trans poudera dextram 
Porrigere. Hie multum in ffabia valet, ille Velina: 
Cuiiibet hie fasces dabit, etc. Hon JCpist. J. & 

I Plutar. in Cato. 
VOL. I. 31 
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ed by Cicero, who, in his oration for Murena, rallies 
the absurd rigour of Cato's stoical principles, and 
their inconsistency with common life, from the very 
circumstance of his having a nomenclator, — " What 
♦*do you mean,'' says he, " by keeping a nomen- 
" clator?— The thing itself is a mere cheat: for if 
*^ it be your duty to call the citizens by their names, 
" it is a shame for your slave to know them better 
" than yourself. — Why do you not speak to them 
'*f before he has whispered you ? Or, oftet he has 
" whispered, why do you salute them, as if you 
" knew them yourself? Or, when^ou have gained 
"your election, why do you grow careless about 
" saluting them at all I All this, if examined by the 
" rules of social life, is right ; but if by the precepts 
"of your philosophy, very wicked."* As for Ci- 
cero himself, whatever pains he is said to have 
taken in this way, it appears from several passages 
in his letters, that he constantly had a nomenclator 
at his elbow on all publick occasions.!, , 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the pro- 
per age for holding the Aedileship, which was the 
first pubHck preferment that was properly called a 
Magisli^cy ; the duaestorship being an office only 
or place of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, 
as the Aediles had.J These Aediles, as well as all 
the inferiouF officers, were chosen by the people 

* Pro Murena, 36. 

f Ut nemo nullias ordinls bonio nomenclatori notus iiierit, qui mihi 
ob?iam non Teoerit. Ad Att. 4. 1. 

I This will explain what Cicero says above of Pontpey*s entering 
npon the Consulship, at aa age when he was incapable even of the low* 
est Magistracy. Bat, though strictly speaking, the Aedileship was 
the first wbich was called a Magistracy ; yet Cicero hinnelf, and all 
the old writers, give the same title also to the Tribunate and Quaes- 
torship. 
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voting in their tribes ; a manner of electing of all 
the most free smd popular: in which Cicero was 
declared Aedile, as he was before elected Quaestor, 
by the unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and pre* 
ferably to all his competitors*"^ 

There were originally but two Aediles chosen 
from the body of the people, on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble : whdse 
chief duty, from which the name itself was deriyed, 
was to take cfare of tl^ Edifices of the city ; and to 
inspect the markets, weights, and measures ; and re- 
gulate the shews and ^ames, which were publicly 
exhibited on the festivsus of their ^ods.t The sen- 
ate afterwards, taking an opportunity when the peo- 
ple were in good humour, prevailed to have two 
more created from their order" and of superiour 
rank, called Curule Aediles, from the arm-chair of 
ivwy in which they sat :% But the tribunes present- 
ly repeirfad of their concession, and forced the sen- 
ate to consent, that these new Aediles should be 
chosen indifferently from the Patrician or Plebeian 
&milies.$ But whatever difference there might be 
at first between the Curule and Plebeian Aediles, 
their province and authority seem in later times to 
be the same, without any distinction but what was 
nominal ; and the two who were chosen the first, 
were probably called the Curule Aediles, as we find 
Cicero to be now stiled. This magistracy gave a 
precedence in the senate, or a priority of voting 

'*' Me cum Qoaestorem in primis, Aedilem priorem— cuuctis suffix* 
giis populus Romanus faciebat. Id Pison. 1,. 

t Dionjs. Hal. K 6. 411* 

i d abit, eripietque curule 
ni volet, importunus ebur Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 

Signa quoque in sella nossera formata cunili, 
Et totum Numidae sculpUle deetis opus. Ofid. de Pont. 4. 9. 
( Lit. I. 6. ad fin. 
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and speaking, next after the Consuls and Praetors ; 
and was the first that qualified a mdtn to have a pic- 
ture or statue of himself, and conseqii^ntly enno- 
bled his family :* for it was from the number of 
the statues of ancestors, who had born Curule offi- 
ces, that the families of Rome were esteemed the 
more or less noble. 

After Cicero^s election to the Aedileship, but be- 
fore his entrance into the office, he undertook the 
famed prosecution of C, Verres, the l^te Praetor of 
Sicily ; charged with many flagrant acts of injus- 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial go- 
vernment of that island. And, since this was one of 
the memorable transactions of his life, and for wliich 
he is greatly celebrated by antiquity, it will be ne- 
cessary to give a distinct and particular relation of it. 

. The publick administration was, at this time, in 
every branch of it, most infamously corrupt : the 
great, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other use of their governments, than to enrich 
themselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
their business was to ex:tort money abroad, that 
they might purchase offices at home, and to plun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. The 
oppressed, in the mean while, found it in vain to seek 
relief at Rome, where there was nope who cared 
either to impeach or to condemn a noble criminal ; 
the decision of all trials being in the hands of men 
ofthe same condition, who were usually involved 
in the same crimes, and openly prostituted their 
judgment, on these occasions, for favour or a bribe. 
This had raised a general discontent through the 

* Antiquiorem In senatu seotentia« dicendae locum—jus imagiois 
ad memoriam, posteritatemque prodendam* In Verr. 6, 14. 
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empire^ 40irith 91 particular disgust to that change 
made by Sylla, of transferring the right of judica- 
ture firom the Equestrian to the Senatorian order, 
which the people were noW impatient to get re- 
versed : the prosecution therefore of Verres was 
both seasonable and popular, as it was likely to give 
some check to the oppressions of the nobility, as 
well as comfort and relief to the distressed subjects. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeach- 
ment, excepting Syracuse and Messana; for these 
two being the most considerable of the provinces, 
Verres had taken care to keep up a fair correspon- 
dence with them. Syracuse was the place of his 
residence, and Messana the repository of his plun- 
der, whence he exported it all to Italy : and though 
he would even treat these on certain occasior^ very 
arbitrarily, yet in some flagraait instances of his ra- 
pine, that he might ease hmaself of apart of the eri- 
vy, he used to oblige them with a share of the 
spoil i'^ so that, partly by fear, and partly by fa- 
vour, he held them generally at his devotion, and at 
the expiration of his government procured ample 
testimonials from them both, in praise of his admin- 
istration. All the other towns were zealous and 
active in the prosecution, and by a common peti- 
$ion to Cicero, implored him to undertake the man- 
agement of it^ to which heiconsented, out of regard 
to the relation which he had borne to them as quaes- 
tor, and his promise made at parting, of his protec- 
tion in all their aflkirs. Verres, on the other hand, 
was supported by the most powerful families of 
Rome, the Scipios and the Metelli, and defended 
— - ■ — ' - ' ■ — -■ - - - - -• 

'* Ergo, ioqniet aliqais, donavit popala Syracusano istam heredita- 
tem, etc. In Ver. 2. 18. 

Messana tuoriim adjiitrix scelerum, libidinum testis, praedarum ac 
furtorom receptrix, etc. lu Verr. 3. 8. it. 11. 
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by Hwtensius, who was the reigning orator at the 
bar, and usualfy stiled the king of the forum ;* yet 
the difficulty of the cause, instead of discouraging, 
did but animate Cicero the more, by the greater 
glory of the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than an 
unexpected rival started up, one Q,. Caecilius, a Si- 
cilian by biHh, who had been quaestor to Verres ; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received from 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes^ claim- 
ed a preference to Gicero, in the task of accusing 
him, or at least to bear a joint share in it. But this ' 
pretended enemy was in reality a secret friend, em- 
ployed by VerrM himself, to get the cause into his 
hands, in order to betray it : his pretensions, how- 
ever, were to be previously decided by a kind of 
process called Divination, on account of its being 
wholly conjectural ; in which the judges, without 
the help of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, 
what was fit to be done ; but, in the first hearing, 
Cicero easily shook off this weak antagonist, rally- 
ing his character and pretensions with a great deal 
of wit and humour, and shewing, ** that 5ie proper 
"patron of such a cause could not be one who of- 
" fered himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it 
" unwillingly, from the mere sense of his duty ; one 
« whom the prosecutors desired, and^the criminal 
" dreaded ; one qualified by his innocence, as well 
" as experience, to sustain it with credit, and whom 
" th^ custom of their ancestors pointed out, and pre- 
** ferred to it" In this speech, afte^ opening the 
reasons why, contrary to his former practice, and 
the rule which he had laid down to himself, of dedi- 



* Id foro ob eloqneotiam Re^e causaram. Ascon. Argam. in Di?!- 
uat. 
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eating his labours to the defence of the diiU^ssed, 
he now appeared as an accuser, he adds: '^The 
** provinces are utteriy undone ; the allies and tribu- 
<< tari^s so miserably op{nressed, that they have lost 
*< eveti the hopes of redress, and see only some 
" comfort in their ruin : those, who would have the 
^' trials remson in the hands of the senate, complain, 
<< that there are no men of reputation to undertake 
'< impeachments, no severity in the Jiidges: the 
'^ people of Rome, in t^ie mean while, tfc^ugh la- 
" bouring under many other grievances, yet desire 
'< nothing so ardently as the ancient discipline wd 
"gravity of trials. For the want of trials, the tri- 
"biinician power is called for again ; for tiie abuse 
**^f trials, a new order of judges i» demanded ; for 
** the scandalous behaviour ofjudges, the authority 
" of the censors, hated before as too rigid, m now 
" 4esired, and grown popular. In this license of pro- 
<< fligate criminals, in the daily complaints of the Ro- 
<< man pec^le, the infamy of trials, the disgrace of 
<' the whole senatorian order, as I thought it the only 
" remedy to these mischiefs, for men of abilities and 
** integrity to undertake the cause of the republick, 
" and the laws, so I was induced the more readily,* 
" out of regard to oiu* common safety, to come to 
" the relieiof that part of the administration which 
" 3eemed the most to stand in need of it."^ 

This previous point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to hhn 
by law, for preparing the evidence ; in which he 
was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order to 
examine witnesses, and collect facts to support the 
indictment. He was aware, that all Verres's art 
would be employed to gain time, in hopes to tire 

* DiTinat. 3. 
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out the prosecutors, and allay the beat of the pub^ 
Ikk resentmiBnt : so that for the greater dii^atch he 
took along with hun his cousin L. Cicero, to ease 
him of a part of the trouble, and finished his pro- 
gress through the island in less than half the time 
which was allowed to him."^ 

In all the journeys of this kind the prosecutor's 
charges used to be publicly defrayed by the pro- 
vince or the cities concerned in the impeachment : 
but Cicero, to shew his contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account ; and in all the 
places to which he came, took up his quarters with 
bis particular friends and acquaintance, in a private 
manner, and at his own expense.f 

The Sicilians received him every where with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service : but 
at Syracuse he met with some little affronts, from 
the influence of the praetor Metellus, who emplov- 
ed all his power to obstruct his enquiries, and dis- 
courage the people from giving him information. 
He was invited, however, by the magistrates, with 
great respect, into their senate, where, after he had 
expostulated with them a little, for the gilt statue 
of Verres, which stood there before his face, and 
the testimonial which they had sent to Rome in his 
favour, they excused themselves to him in their 
speeches, and alleged, that what they had been in- 

* Ego Siciliam totam quinquaginta diebas sic obii. In Vera. Act. 1. 3. 

f Id Sicilam sam inqiiirendi cansa profectus, quo in neeotio-*ad hos- 
piles meos, ac necessarios, causae communis defensor diverti potios, 
quam ad eos, qui a nie consilidra petivissent. Nemini meus adYcntus 
labori aut sumptni, neque publice neque priyatim fuit. In Verr. i. 1. 6. 
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duced to do on that occasion. Was the efiect of force 
and fear, obtained by the intrigues of a few, against 
the general inclination ; and, to convince him of 
their sincerity, delivered into his hands the authen- 
tick accounts of many robberies and injuries which 
their own city had suffered from Verres, in com- 
mon with the rest of the province. As soon as Ci- 
cero retired, they declared his cousin Lucius the 
publick guest and friend of the city, for having sig- 
nified the same good will towards them, which Ci- 
cero himself had always done ; and, by a second 
decree, revoked the publick praises which they had 
before given to Verres. Here Cicero's old anta- 
gonist, Caecilius, appealed against them to the prae- 
tor, which provoked the populace to such a degree, 
that Cicero could hardly restrain them from doing 
him violence : the praetpr dismissed the senate, and 
declared their act to be irregular, and would not 
suffer a copy of it to be given to Cicero ; whom he 
reproached at the same time for betraying the dig- 
nity of Rome, by submitting not only to speak in a 
foreign senate, but in a foreign language, and to talk 
Greek among Grecians.* ^ut Cicero answered 
him with such spirit and resolution, urging the sanc- 
tion of the laws, and the penalty of contemning 
them, that the praetor was forced at last to let him 

* Ait indignum facinns esse, quod ego in seoatu Graeca Terba fecis- 
sem : quod qaidem apud Graecos Graece locutus essem, id ferri nullo 
modo posse. In Verr. 4. 66. Vid. 62, 63, 64. 

Valerius Maxinus says, that the Roman magistrates were anciently 
so jealous of the honour of the repnblick, that they never gave an an- 
swer to foreigners but in Latin : an<l obliged the Greeks themselves H> 
speak to them always by an interpreter, not only in Rome, but in 
Greece and Asia; in order to inculcate a reverence for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. [Lib. 2. 2.] But this piece of di^ipline 
bad long been laid aside ; and the Greek language had obtained such a 
vogue in Rome itself, that all the great and noble were obliged not 
only to learn, but ambitious every where to speak it. 

VOL. I. 12 
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carry away all the vouchers and records which he 
required.* 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and nrm to its engagements with Verres ; 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received no 
compliments from the magistrates, no offer of re- 
freshments or quarters, but was left to shift for him- 
self, and to be taken care of by private friends* 
An indignity, he stys, which had never been offer- 
ed before to a senator of Rome ; whom there was 
not a king or city upon earth, that was not proud 
to invite and accommodate with a lodging. But he 
mortified them for it severely at the trial, and 
thrjBatened to call them to an account before the 
senate, as for an affront to the whole order.f After 
he h^d finished his business in Sicily, having reason 
to apprehend some danger in returning home by 
land, not only from the robbers who infested all 
those roads, but from the malice and contrivance of 
Veires, he chose to come back by sea, and arrived 
at Rome, to the surprise of his adversaries, much 
sooner than he wasexpected,.t and full charged with 
most manifest proofs of Yerres's guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal, formed to prolong the affair, by all 
the arts of delay which interest or money could pro- 
cured with design to throw it off at least to the next 

' i — 1 ' ' ' ^ ^ » .4 -^ 

* Vid. itt Verr. k 4, 62, 63, 64. 65. 

f Eoqiiae cirHas est^^-Rez denique ecqnis est, qui seaatorcm popoli 
Romani tecto at; domo non invitet 7 etc. lo Verr. 4. 1 1 . 

X IVoQ^^a Vibooe Veliam parviilo navigio inter fugitivoruin, prae- 
donum, ac tua tela, venissein — omiiis ilia loea festinatio fuit cum peri* 
culo capitis. In Verr. i. 2. 40. Vid. Ascon. Argum. in Diyioat. 

i Reperio, judices, baec ab istis consiMa inita et constituta, ut qua- 
eunque opus^ esset ratione res ita duceretur, ut apud M. Aletellum 
Praetore« causa diceretur. In Verr. Act. 1. 9. 
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year, when Hortenskis and Metelltis were to be 
consuls, and M etellus's brother a praetor, by whose 
united authority the prosecuticm might easily be 
baffled : and they had ahready carried the matter so 
far, that there was not time enough left within the 
current year to go through the cause in the ordina- 
ry forms. This put Cicero upon a new project, of 
shortening the method of proceeding,^ so aB to bring 
it to an issue at any rate before the present praetor 
M. Glabrio and his assessors, who were like to be 
equal judges.f Instead^ therefore, of spending any 
time in speaking, t)r employing his eloquence, as 
usual, in enforcing and aggravating the several arti- 
cles of the charge, he resolved to do nothing more 
than produce his witnesses, and ofier them to be in- 
terrogated: where the novelty of the thing, and the 
notoriety of the guilt, which appeared at once, from 
the very recital of the depositions, so confounded 
Hortensius, that he had nothing to say for bis client, 
who, despairing of all defence, submitted, without 
expecting the sentence, to a voluntary exile, j:. 

' From this account it appears, that of the seven 
excellent orations, which now remain on the sub- 
ject of this trial, the two first only were spoken, 
the one called the Divination, the other ihe first 
action, whidb is nothing more than a general pre- 
£atce to the whole cause: the other five were 



- * Cicero sanuo* consilio Yidetar in Verrem vei coDtrabere tempora 
diceodi maluisse, qoam io eum annum, qno erat Q. Hortensius Consn! 
fatoros, incidere. Qnintil. 6. 5. 

f Mihi certam est non comoiittere, ut in bac caasa |>raetor nobis 
eoosiliumque matetur. Act. 1. 18. 

IFaciam boc—ut utar testtbus statim. Ibid. — Sed Untununodo 
citaret testes— et eos Hortensio interrogandos daret : qua ai^e ita est 
fatigatus Hortensios, ut nibil, contra quod diceret, inveniret : ipse etiam 
Verres, desperato patrocinio, sua sponte discederet in ^ziiiam. Argum. 
Asconii in Aet. 1. 
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published afterwards, as they were prepared and 
intended to be spoken^ if Verres had made a regu- 
lar defence : for as this was the only cause in which 
Cicero had yet been engaged, or ever designed to 
be engaged, as an accuser, so he was willing to 
leave these orations as a specimen of his abilities 
in that way, and the pattern of a just and diligent 
impeachn^ent of a gr^t and corrupt magistrate.^ 

In the first contest with Caecilius he estimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds ;t but this was a computa- 
tion at large, beiore he was distinctly informed of the 
facts : for after he had been in Sicily, and seen what 
the proofs actually amounted to, he charges them 
at somewhat less than half that sum :t and though 
the law in these cases gave double damages, yet no 
more seems to have been allowed in this than the 
single sum ; which gave occasion, as Plutarch inti- 
mates, to a suspicion of some corruption or con- 
nivance in Cicero, for suffering so great an abate- 
ment of the fine : but if there was any abatement 
at all, it must needs have been made by the consent 
of all parties, out of regard perhaps to Verres's 
sulnnission, and shortening the trouble of the pro- 
secutors; for it is certain, that, so far from leaving 
any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, it highly 
raised the reputation both of his abilities and in- 
tegrity ; as of one whom neither money could 
,. I , , - . * 

* In caeteris orationibus defensor futarus, aecusationis officium his 
librls qui Verrinanim nomine nuncupantur, cpmpensaredecrevit : et 
— ill una causa vim hujus artis et eloquentiae demonstrare. Asoon. 
Argum. in Lib. et in Verr. 

f Quo (lomine abs te C. Verres, sestertium miHies ex lege repcto, 
Divin. in Caecil. 5. 

t Decimus, C. Verrem— quadringenties s^tertiara ex Sicilia contra 
Jeees abstulisse. Act. 1. 18. 
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bribe, nor power terrify from prosecuting a pub- 
fick oppressor; and the Sicilians ever after retain- 
ed the highest sense of his services, and on all 
occasions testified the utmost zeal for his person 
and interests. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
observe, that Cicero's vigoidr in this cause had 
drawn upon him the envy and ill will of the nobili- 
ty : which was so far however from moving him, 
that, in open defiance of it, he declares, " that the 
*' nobles were natural enemies to the virtue and 
** industry of all new men ; and, as if they were of 
** another race and species, could never be recon- 
^* ciled or induced to favour them, by any ob- 
" servance or good offices whatsoever : that for 
*' his part, therefore, like many others before him, 
^* he would pursue his own course, and make his 
*^ way to the favour of the people, and the honoui's 
*^ of the state, by his diligence and faithful services, 
*^ without regarding the quarrels to which he might 
'* expose himself. — That if in this trial the judges 
** did not answer the good opinion which he had 
*^ conceived of them, he was resolved to prosecute, 
*♦ not only those who were actually guilty of cor- 
«* ruption, but those too who were privy to it : and 
<* if any should be so audacious, as to attempt by 
" power or artifice to influence the bench, and 
** screen the criminal^ he would call him to answer 
** for it before the people, and shew himself more 
" vigorous in pursuing him than he had been even 
" in prosecuting Verres.* 

^ Proinde siqiii sunt, qui in boc reo ant potentes, ant aiidaces, ant 
artifices ad cornimpendnm judicium velint esse, ita sint paratv, ut dis- 
ceptante popuio Romano mecnm sibi rem videant futnram, etc. In 
Verr.d. 71. 
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But before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it will 
not be improper to add a short account of some of 
his principal crimes, in order to give the reader a 
clearer notion of thie usual method of governing 
provinces, and explain the grounds of those fre- 
quent impeachments and publick trials, which he 
will meet with in the sequel of this history ; for 
though few of their governours ever came up to 
the full measure of Verres's iniquity, yet the 
greatest pail were guilty in some degree of ev^y 
kind of oppression, with which Verres himself was 
charged. This Cicero frequently intimates in his 
pleading, and urges the necessity of condemning 
him for the sake of the example, and to prevent 
such practices from growing too general to be 
controlled.* 

The accusation was divided into four heads ; 1. 
Of corruption in judging causes ; 2. Of extortion 
in collecting the tithes and revenues of the repub- 
lick : 3. Of plundering the subjects of their statues 
and wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste : 
4. Of illegal and tyrannical punishments. I stmH 
give a specimen or two of each from the great 
number that Cicero has collected, which yet, as 
he tells us, was but a small extract from an infr 
nitely greater, of which Verres had been actually 
guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any con- 
siderable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his 

* Qiiid igitur dicet ? fecisse alios.-^SuDt qoaedam ofluiioo io te sin- 
gularia — quaedam tibi cum multis commuoia. £rgo ouiittam tiiof 
peculator, ut ob jus dicendum pecuoias acceptas-^uae forsitan alii 
quoqne fecerint, etc. In Verr. 1. 3. 88. 
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emissaries at work to find some flaw in the title, or 
isome omission in executing the conditions of the 
testator, as a ground of extortii^ money from the 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possesion of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation^ who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to the 
Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected ac- 
cording to the will ; yet Verres having found some 
little pretence for cavilling, suborned an obscure 
Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue for the 
estate in the name of Venus ; and, when the cause 
was brought before him, forced Dio to compound 
with him for about nine thousand pounds, and to 
yield to him also a famous breed of mares, with all 
the valuable plate and ftirniture of his house."^ 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Haliciae, had been 
accused before the late praetor C. Sacerdos of a 
capital crime, of which he was honourably acquit- 
ted: but when Verres succeeded to the govern- 
ment, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before their new 
praetor; to which Sopater, trusting to his inno- 
cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub- 
mitted without any apprehension of danger. After 
one hearing the cause was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of Verres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished him as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his adver- 

* file est Dio— de qao multis primariis rids testibus satisfaetam 
etU H-S luidbcies oumeratam esse, ut earn causam, in qua oe tenuis- 
sima qnidem suspicio posset esse, isto cognoscente obtineret : praete- 
rea ^greges nobilissimanun equarum abactos : argenti yestisque stra- 
giriae domi qaod fuerit esse direptum. In Verr. 1.2. 7. 
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saries had resolved to offer money to the praetor, 
who would rather take it for saving, than destroying 
a criminal, and was unwilling likewise to reverse 
the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, sur- 
prised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promised to consider of it; but 
declared himself unable to advance any large sum^ 
Upon consulting his friends, they all advised him 
to take the hint, and make up the matter ; so that, 
in a second meeting with Timarchides, after alleg- 
ing his particular want of money, he compounded 
the affair for about seven hundred pounds, which 
he paid down upon the spot.* He now took all 
his trouble to be over: but after another hearing, 
the cause was still adjourned; and Timarchides 
came again to let him know, that his accusers had 
offered a much larger sum than what he had given, 
and advised him, if he was wise, to consider well 
what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked by a 
proceeding so impudent, had not the patience even 
to hear Timarchides, but flatly told him, that they 
might do what they pleased, for he was determined 
to give no more. All his friends were of the same 
mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himself 
might intend to do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the late praetor, and acquitted Sopa- 
ter. When the third hearing came on, Verres 
ordered Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of 
the bench, to go and hear a private cause, appoint- 
ed for that day, and of which he was likewise the 
judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the rest of 
his assessors would be engaged in the present trial. 

* Posit ad amicos retulit. Qui cum ei fuissent auctores redimendae 
salutis, ad Timarcbidem venit. £xpo8itis suis difficultatibus, homiuem 
ad H-S Lxxx perducit^ eamque ei pecuniam numerat. In Verr. k 
2.28. 
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But Verres declared, that they might all go with 
him too if they pleased, for he did not desire to 
detain them ; upon which they all presently with- 
drew, some to sit as judges, and to serve their 
friends in the other caus^. Minucius, Sopater's 
advocate, seeing the bench thus cleared, took it for 
granted that Verres would not proceed in the trial 
that day, and was going out of the Court alon^ 
with the rest ; when Verres called him back, and 
ordered him to enter upon the defence of his client. 
" Defend him !" savs he, " before whom V* " Be- 
" fore me,'* replied Verres, " if you think me 
" worthy to try a paltry Greek and Sicilian." *^ I 
*^^ do not dispute your worthiness," says Minucius^ 
"but wish only that your assessors were present, 
"Who were so well acquainted with the merits of 
" the cause." " Begin, I tell you," says Verres, 
" for they cannot be present." " No more can I," 
replied Minucius; "for Petilius begged of me 
" also to go and sit with him upon the other trial.'* 
And when Verres with many threats required him 
to stay, he absolutely refused to act, since the 
bench was dismissed, and so left the Court together 
with all the rest of Sopater's friends.— This some- 
what discomposed Verres ; but after he had been 
whispered several times by his clerk Timarchides, 
he commanded Sopater to speak what he had to 
say in his own defence. Sopater implored him by 
all the gods not to proceed to sentence, till the rest 
of the judges could be present : but Verres called 
for the witnesses, and, after he had heard one or 
two of them in a summary way, without their being 
interrogated by any one, put an end to the trial, 
and condemned the criminal.'* 



* Turn repente iste testes citari jiibct. Dicit udus et alter breviter*. 
Nihil interrogatur. Praeco, Dixisse, pronuociat. hte-^properans d^. 
VOL. T. 13 
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Among the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article : 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free yote, which he 
did "not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse was of all others 
the most honourable ;. the method of electing into 
it, was to choose three by a general vote out of 
three several classes of the citizens, whose names 
were afterwards cast into an urn, and the first of 
them that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theomnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three ; but as the rem^dning part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage that which was not so easily in his 
power. He commanded,, therefore, in the first 
place, that Theomnastus should be declared priest 
without casting lots ; but when the Syracusans re- 
monstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law,^ he called for the law, which ordered^ 
** that as many lots should be made as there were 
** persons nominated, and that he, whose name came 
^ out the first, should be the priest." He asked 
them,. *^ How many were nominated ?" they an- 
swerd,. ** Three :" — "And what more then," says 
he, " is required by the law, than that three lots 
" should be cast, and one of them drawn out ?" 
They answered, " Nothing :" upon which he pre- 
sently ordered three lots, with Theomnastus's name 
upon every one of them, to be cast into the urn,, 
and so, by drawing out any one, the election was^ 
determined in his fevour.* 

sella exihxit : hominem innocentem, a C. Sacerdote absolututn, indicia 
causa, de seotentia scribae, medici, baruspicisque coodeioiiavit. 
lb. 30. 

* Numqiiid igitur oportet, nlRi tres sortes conjici, unam educi ? 
Kihil. CoDjici Jubet tres» in quibns omaibus scriptum esset nomea 
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The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns 
in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it had former- 
ly done to their own princes, and was always gath- 
ered in kind and sent to Rome : but as this was not 
sufficient for the publick use, the praetors had an 
appointment also of money from the treasury, to 
purchase such farther stores as were necessary for 
the current year. Now, the manner of collecting 
and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes, was set- 
tled by an old law of king Hiero, the most mode- 
rate and equitable of all their ancient tyrants : but 
Verres, by a strange sort of edict, ordered, that the 
owner should pay whatever the collector demand- 
ed ; but if he exacted more than his due, that he 
should be liable to a fine of eight times the value.* 
By this edict he threw the property, as it were, of 
the island, into the power of his officers, to whom 
he had farmed out the tithes; who, in virtue of the 
new law, seized into their own hands the whole crop 
of every town, and obliged the owners to give them 
whatever share of it, or composition in money, they 
thought fit ; and, if any refused, they not only plun- 
dered them of all their goods, but even tortured 
their persons, till they had forced them to a com- 
ptiance.f By these means, Verres having gathered 
a sufficient quantity of corn from the very tithes 
to supply the full demand of Rome, put the whole 
money, that he had received from the treasury, in- 

Tbeomnasti. Fit clamor maxitnus'^ita, Jovis illad sacenlotiiuii 
amplissimuai per banc ratiooem Theomnasto clatur. Ibid. 51. 

* Tota HIeronica lege— orejecta et repudiata — edictum, judices, an- 
dite praectarani : qnaotura decuinaous edidisset aratoreni sibi deciiroae 
dare oportei'e, ut tantujn arator decuinaDo dare pcgeretur, etc. la 
Verr. 1. 5\ 10. 

t Apronias yenit, omne ins trtimen turn diripuit, forailiam abdnzit, 
pecus abegit-^homiuem corripi et suspeadi jussit in oleastro, etc. 
lb. 23. 
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to his own packet ;* and used to brag, that he had 
got enough from this single article to screen him 
from any impeachment : and not without reason ; 
since one of his clerks, who had the management of 
this corn-money, was proved to have got above ten 
thousand pounds from the very fees which were al- 
lowed for collecting it.f The poor husbandmen in 
the mean time, having no remedy, were forced to 
run away from their houses, and desert the tillage 
of the ground; so that, from the registers, which 
were punctually kept in every town, of all the oc- 
cupiers of arable lands in the island, it appeared, 
that, during the three years government of Verres, 
above two-thirds of the whole number bad entirely 
deserted their farms, and left their lands unculti- 
vated.J 

Apronius, a man of infamous life and character, 
was tlie principal faiiner of the tithes : who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
no scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
was placed to the account of the praeton These 
words were charged Uf)on him in the presence of 
Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse by one Ru- 
bnus, who offered a wager and trial upon the proof 
of them ; but Verres, without shewing any concern 
or emotion at it, privately took care to hush up 
the matter, and prevent the dispute from proceed- 
ing any farther.} 

* Jam yero ab istd omnem illam er aerario pecuDiam, qnam his 
oportuit ciyitatibus pro frumento dari, lucrifactam yidetis. lb. 75, etc. 

fTii 6x pecunia publica H. S. tredecies itcribatn tuum perniissu tuo 
enm abetulisse fateare, reliquam tibi ullam delensiooem putas esse ? 
lb. 80. 

t A^rinensis aj^er— diirentos qoinquaginta aratores habuit primo 
anno Praeturae tuae. Uiiid tertio anno ? Octoginta — hoc peraeque in 
omni agro decuinano reperietis. lb. 51, 52, etc. 

} Eoram onminiD, qui decumani yoeabantur, princeps erat Q. ille 
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The ^anie vraser was oSeted a second tkne, and 
in the samepilbitck manner, bj* one Scaodilius, who 
loudly deinaiided judges ta decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
the man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physi- 
cian,Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius bis crier ; 
to whom he usually referred all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : but Ver- 
res declared, ^t he would not trust a cause in 
which his own reputation was at stake, to any but 
his own friends ; and when Scandilius refused to 
produce his proofs before such arbitrators, Verres 
condemned him in the forfeiture of his wager, which 
was forty pounds, to Apronius.* 

C. Heiiis was the principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in the most magnifi- 
cent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Roman magistrates with great hospitality, tie had 
a chapel in his house, built by his ancestors, and 
furnished with certain images of the gods, of admi- 
rable sculpture and inestimable value. On one side 
stood a Cupid of marble, made by Praxiteles : on 
I ' I i l l I - I I .. I I I. , . 

Apronias, queoi videtis : de cujus improbitate siogolari gravissimarum 
legatioQum qaeriroooias audi&tis. lb. 9. 

Cum palam Sjracusis, te audiente, maximo conrcota, P. Rubrius 
Q. AproDiam sponsione laeessivitt ei Apronius dictitaret, te sibi in 
decnmis esse socinra, etc. lb. 57. 



* Hie tu medicum et haruspieein, et praeeoneni tunm recuperatores 
kbis ? [lb. 60.] Iste viros optimos recuperatores dat, eiiodem ilium 
edicdm Cornelinm, et haruspicem Volufiium, et Valerium praeco- 

uem. Ibid. 21.it. 11. 
Scandilius postulare de couTeiitn recuperatores. Tum Iste negat se 

de ezistimatione sua cuiqtiam, nisi suis, coramistumm^-coget Scandi- 

liuni quinque ilia millia nummaip dare atqne adaamerare Apronio. 

lb. 60. 



lb. 60, 
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the other, a Hercules of brass, by Miron ; with a 
little altar before each god, to denote the religion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other figures of brass of two young women, call- 
ed Canephorae, with baskets on their heads, carry- 
ing things proper for sacrifice after the manner of 
the Athenians, the work of Polycletus, These 
statues were an ornament not only to Heius, but to 
Messana itself, being known to every body at Rome, 
and constantly visited by all strangers, to whom 
lleius's house was always open. The Cupid had 
been borrowed by C. Claudius,for the decoration of 
the fonim in his Aedileship, and was carefully sent 
back to Messana ; but Verres, while he was Heius's 
guest, would never suffer him to rest, till he had 
stript his chapel of the gods and the Canephorae ; 
and, to cover the act from an appearance of rob- 
,bery, forced Heius to enter them into his accounts, 
as if they had been sold to him for fifty pounds ; 
whereas at a publick auction in Rome, as Cicero 
says, they had known one single statue of brass of 
a moderate size sold a little before for a thousand.* 
Verres had seen likewise at Heius's house a suit of 
curious tapestry, reckoned the best in Sicily, being 
of the kind which was called Attalick, richly inter* 
woven with gold ; this he resolved also to extort 
from Heius, but not till he had secured the statues. 
As soon therefore as he left Messana, he began to 
urge Heius by letters, to send him the tapestry to 

* Erat apud Heium sacrarium magna eum dignitate in aedibns, a 
Hiajoribus traditura, perantiquum : m quo signa pulcberrima quatuer, 
sumiu^ artifieio, suraina nobilitate, etc. [In Verr. 1. 4. 2.] Cf. Clao- 
dins, ciijus Aedilitatem magnificentissimam scifsus iiiisse, usus est boe 
Cupidine tarn diu, dum forum Diis immortalibus, populoqiie Romano 
babuit ornatum— Haec omnia, quae dixi, signa ab Heio, de sacrario 
Verres abstuiit, etc. ib. 3. Ita jussisti, opinor, ipsum in tabulas re« 
lerre. [ib. ,6.] In auctione signum aeneum non magnum H^S c]ez» 
tnillibus venire non vidimtis ? Ib. 7. 
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Agrigentum, for some particular service which V 
pretended ; but when he had once got it into hK 
hands, he never restored it* Now Messaria, as it^ 
is said above, was the only city of Sicily that perser 
vered to the last in the interest of Verres ; and at 
the time of the trial sent apublick testimonial in 
his praise by a deputation m its eminent citizens, of 
which this very Heius was the chief. Yet when he 
came to be interrogated and cross^xamined by Ci- 
cero, he frankly declared, that " though he was 
" obliged to perform what the authority of his city 
** had imposed upon him, yet that he had been plun- 
** dered by Verres of his gods, which were left to 
^ him by his ancestors, and which he never would 
** have parted with on any condition whatsoever, if 
** it had been in his power to keep them^t 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cilicia, 
the one a painter, the other a^ sculptor, on whose 
judgnaent he chiefly relied, in his choice of pic- 
tures and statues, and all other pieces of art. They 
had been forced to fly from their country, for rob- 
bing a temple of Apollo, and were now employed 
to hunt out every thing that was curious and valu- 
able in Sicily, whether of publick or private pro- 
perty. These brothers having given Verres notice 
of a large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus of 
Lilybaeum, of most elegant work, made by Boe- 
thus,^ Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it 

* Quid ? jlla Attalica, tota Sicilia noniinata, ab eodem Heio pert- 
petasflsata einere oblitures ?— At quomodo abstvJit ? etc. ib. 12. 

f Quid eoiiD poterat Heius respondere ?—^ Prime dixit, se ilhini 
publico laudare, quod sibi ita nandatum esset.: deinde neque se ilhi 
Itobuisse venalia, neque ulla conditiooe, si utrum TOllet liceret, addu- 
ei uoquam potnisse ut venderet ilia, etc. In Verr. 4. 7. 

X A celebrated Cartbagmian sculptor, who left many famous wor][«> 
behind him. Vid. PUti. Hist. Nat. lib. 33. 12..it. lib. 34. 8. 
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for his own use : and whUe Pampbilus was sitting 
pensive at home, lamenting the loss of his rich 
vessel, the chief ornament oi his sideboard, and the 
pride of his^asts, another messenger came running 
to him, with orders to bring two silver cups also, 
which he was known to have, adorned with figures 
in relief, to be shewn to the praetor. Pampbilus, 
for fear of greater mischief, took up his cups, and 
carried them away himself, when he came to the 
palace, Verres happened to be asleep, but the 
brothers were walking in the hall, and waiting to 
receive him ; who, as soon as they saw him, asked 
for the cups, which he accordingly produced. 
Thev commended the work, whilst he, with a sor- 
rownil face, began to complain, that if they took 
his cups from him, he should have nothing of any 
value left in his house. The brothers, seeing his 
concern, asked how much he would give to pre- 
serve them; in a word, they demanded forty 
crowns ; he offered twenty : but while they were 
debating, Verres awaked and called for the cups, 
which being presently shewn to him, the brothers 
took occasion to observe, that they did not answer 
to the account that had been given of them, and 
were but of paltry work, not fit to be seen among 
his plate; to whose authority Verres readily sul^ 
mitted, and so Pampbilus saved his cups.* 

In the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been restored to them 

* Cybiratae sunt fratres— quorum alterum fiogere opinor c cera soli- 
tum es8e, alteram esse pietorem. — Caaes veoaticos diceres, ita odora* 
bantur omnia et pervestigabant. In Verr. 4. 13. 

Memini, Pamphilom Lilybaetenam — mihi narrae, cum iste ab sese 
bydriam Boethi manu factam, praeclaro opere et grandi pondere per 
potestatem abstnlisset ; se sane tristem et conturbatum domnm rever- 
tisse, etc. lb. 14. 
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from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshipped by 
the people with singular deTOtion, €md an annual 
festival held in honour of it This statue Verres 
resolved to have, and commanded the chief magis^ 
trate, Sopater, to see it taken down^ and conveyed 
to Messana. But the people were so inflamed and 
mutinous upon it, that Verres did not persist in his 
demand at that time ; but when he was leaving the 
place, renewed hi^ orders to Sopater, with severe 
threats, to see his command executed* Sopater 
proposed the matter to the senate, who universally 
protested against it : in short, Verres returned to 
the town, and inquired fot* the statue } but was told 
by Sopater, that the Senate* would not suffer it to 
be taken down, and had made it capital for any one 
to meddle with it without their orders^ " Do not 
" tell me," says Verres, " of your senate and your 
" orders ; if you do not presently deliver the statue^ 
^ you shall be scourged to death with rpds/* So- 
pater^ with tears, moved the affair again to the 
senate, and related the praetor's threats; but in 
vain ; they broke up in disorder, without giving any 
answer. This was reported by Sopater to Verres, 
who was sitting in his tribunal : it was in the midst 
of winter, the weather extremely cold, and it rained 
very heavily, when Verres ordered Sopater to be 
stripped, and carried into the market-place, and 
there to be tied upon an equestrian statue of C- 
Marcellus, and exposed, naked as he was, to the 
rain and the cold, and stretched in a kind of torture 
upon the brazen horse, where ))e must necessarily 
have perished, if the people of the town, out of 
compassion to him, had not forced their senate to 
grant the Mercurv to Verres.* 

-- - ■ ■ • ' ' - ' — 

* Turn iste : Quam mihi religionem narras ? qutim pocnam ? quern 
senatum ? Vivum te dod relijlquain : moriere ?irgis, nisi signum tra- 
ditur— Erat hiems siiinma, tempestas, ut ipsum S(^truiii dicere 
VOL. I. 14 
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Youtig Antiochus, king of Syria, having been at 
Rome, to claim the kingdom of Egypt, in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse, where 
Verres, who knew that he had a gre^t treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 
for his table, and entertained him most magnifi-' 
cently at supper. The king, pleased with this com- 
pliment, invited Verres, in his turn, to sup with 
him, when his side-board was dressed out in a royal 
tnanner, with his richest plate, and many vessels of 
solid gold set with precious stones, among which 
there was a large jjug for wine, made out of an entire 
gem, with a handle of gold to it. Verres greedily 
surveyed and admiired every piece, and the king re- 
joiced to see the Roman praetor so well satisfied 
with his entertainment. The next morning Verres. 
sent to the king, to borrow some of his choicest 
vessels^ and particularly the jug, for the sake of 
shewing them, as he pretended, to his own work- 
men ; all which the king, having no suspicion of 
him, readily sent. But besides these vessels of do- 
mestick use, the king had: brought with him a large 
candlestick, or branch for several lights, of inestima- 
ble value, all made of precious stones, and adorned 
with the richest jewels, which he had designed for 
an offering to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding the 
repairs of the Capitol not finished, and no place 
y^t ready for the reception of his offering,, he re- 

aadistis, perfrlgida ; tmber maximus, cum ipse imperat lictoribus, ut 
Sopatniin — praecipitem io forum deJiciaDt, nudumque constituant — 
earn esse! vinctus nudus in aere, in unbri^ in frigore. Neque tameir 
finis huic injuriae crudelitatique fiebat, donee populus atque universa 
Biiiltitodo, atrocilate rei eommota, senatum clamore coegit, ut ei 
simulacrum illud Mercurii polliceretur. lb. 39^40. 
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fjolved to caity it back, without shewing it to any 
body, that the beauty of it might be new and thie 
more surprising, when it came to be first seen in 
that temple, y erres, having got intelligence of 
this candlestick, sent again to the king, to beg, by 
all means, that he would favour him with a si^t of 
it, promising that he would not suffer any one else 
to see it. The king sent it presently by his ser- 
vants, who, after they had uncovered and shewn it 
to Verres, expected to carry it back with them to 
the king; but Verres declaired, that he could not 
sufficiently admire the beauty of the work, and 
must have more time to contemplate it ; and oblig- 
ed them therefore to go away and leave it witn 
him. Several days passed, and the king heard 
nothing from Verres : so that he thought proper to 
remind him, by a civil message, of sending back 
the vessels: but Verres ordered the servants to 
call again some other time. In short, after a second 
message, with no better success, the king was 
forced to speak to Verres himself: upon which 
Verres earnestly entreated him to make him a pre- 
sent of the candlestick. The king affirmed it to 
be impossible, on account o£.his vow to Jupiter, to 
which many nations were witnesses. Verres then 
began to drop some threats ; but finding them of 
no more effect than his entreaties, he commanded 
the king to depart -instantly out of his province, 
declaring, that he had received intelligence of cer- 
tain pirates, who were cpming from his kingdom to 
invade Sicily. The poor king, finding himself thus 
abused and robbed of his treasure, went into the 
great square of the city, and, in a publick assembly 
of the people, calling upon the gods and men to 
bear testimony to the injury, made a solemn dedi- 
cation to Jupiter of the candlestick, which he had 
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vowed and designed for the Capitol, and which 
Verres had forcibly taken from him.* 

When any vessel, richly laden, happened to ar- 
rive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally seized 
by his spies and informers, on pretence of its com- 
ing from Spain, and being filled with Sertorius's 
soldiers : and when the commanders exhibited their 
bills of lading, with a saidple of their goods, to prove 
themselves to be fair traders, who came from diffe- 
rent quarters of the world, some jwoducing Tyrian 
purple, others Arabian spices, some jewels and pre- 
cious stones, others Greek wines and Asiatick slaves, 
the very proof by which they hoped to save them- 
selves was their certain ruin : Verres declared their 
goods to have been acquired by piracy, ani^ seizing 
the, ships with their cargoes to his own usb, com- 
mitted the whole crew to prison, though the great-* 
est part of them perhaps were Roman citizens. 
There was ^ famous dungeon at Syracuse, called 
the Latomiae, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out 
of a solid rock, which having originally been a quar^* 
ry of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius 
the Tyrant. Here V^^rres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chams, whom he had first injured 
to a degree that made it necessary to destroy them, 
whence few or none ever saw the light again, but 
were commonly strangled by his orders.t 

* Rex mazimo conventu Sjrarusis id foro — ^fleos, ac Deos homi- 
4pe8que contestaos, tilamare coepit, candelabrqm faotum e genimis, 
quod in C^itolium n^issurus esset— ^id sibi C. Verrem abstulisse.— Icj 
esti antea jam mente et rogitatione sua consecratum esset, tameD, turn 
se in illo cooveotn ^iTUim Koinaoorum dare, donare, dicare, coDsecare 
Jovi Opt. Max. etc, lb. ^, ^. 

i Quaecunque navis ex Asia-^veniret, statipocertis indicibus^et cus- 
todibus lenebatur : yectores omnes io LAtomias coojiciebantur : onera 
atque merces in praetoiiam donram deferebantur—- «os Sertorianos 
milites esse, atque a Diaqio fugere dtcebat, etc. In Verr. I. 5. ^ 
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One Gavins, however, a Roman citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread- 
ful place, and run away to Messana, where, fancy- 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to em- 
bark for Italy, he began to ^k of the injuries which 
he had received, and of gomg straight to Rome, 
where Verres should be sure to hear of him. But 
he might as well have said the words in the prae- 
tor's palace as at Messana ; for he was presently 
seized and secured till Verres's arrival, who com- 
ing thither soon after, condemned him as a spy of 
the fugitives, first to be scourged in the barket* 
place, and then nailed to a cross erected for the pur- 
pose, on a conspicuous part of the shore, and look- 
mg towards Italy, that uie poor wretch might have 
the additional misery of suffering that cruel death in 
sight as it were of his home.* 

The coasts of Sicily being much infested by 
pirates, it was the custom of all praetors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu- 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship, with a certain number of men and 
provisions : but Verres, for a valuable considera- 
tion, sometimes remitted the ship, and always dis- 
charged as many of the men as were able to pay 
for it. A fleet, however, was equipped of seven 

Latomias Sjracusanas oiDoes audistis. Opus est ingens, ma^iiicum, 
regam ac tyraonoram. Totam est ex saxo iDirandam id altitudioeiii 
depresso— oibil tam claasiim ad exitns, nihil tam tiitiiin ad castodias 
pec fieri nee c^itari potest. [lb. 27.] Career ille, qui est a cmdelis- 
simo tyraiino Dfonysio facttts, quae Latonaiae vocantur, io istius im- 
perio domicilium civium Romanorum Aiit. lb. 5d. 

* Gayius hie, qoein dico, Cotanns, cum io illo nomero ciyium ab isto 
ID yincla coujectus esset, et nescio qua ratiooe clam e Latomiis pro* 
fugisset — loqui Messanae coepit, et queri, se ciyem RoraaDum in yin- 
cla conjectum, sibi recta iter esse Homam, Verri se praet padyenienti 
(btorum, etc. lb. 61. 
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ships, but for shew rather than service, without their 
complement either of men or stores, and wholly 
unfit to act against an enemy ; and the command of 
it was given by him, not to his quaestor, or one of 
his lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomenes, a 
Syracusan, whose wife was his mistress, that he 
might enjoy her company the more freely at home, 
while her husband was employed abroad. For, in- 
stead of spending the summer, as other governours 
used to do, in a progress through his province, he 

auitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
e island adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
rich pavilions, pitched close by the foimtainof Are- 
thusa, where, forbidding the approach of men of 
business to disturb him, he passed two of the hot 
months in the company of his favourite women, in 
all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury 
could invent.* 

The fleet in the mean time sailed out of Syracuse 
in great pomp, and saluted Verres and his company, 
as it passed ; when the Roman Praetor, says Cicero, 
who had not been seen before for many days, shew- 
ed himself at last to the sailors, standing on the 
shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and vest 
flowing down on his heels, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of a girl, to view this formidable squadron :t 

'*' Era! et Nice, facie eximia, nzor Cleomenis Syracusani — iste autem 
cam vir esset Syracusis, uxorem ejus panim poterat aoimo solato ac 
libero tot in acta dies secuin habere. Itaque excogitat rem singula- 
rem. Naves, qiiibus legatus praefuerat, Cleomeni tradit. Classi pop- 
nil Romaor Cleomeoem Syi*acusanuiii praeesse jubet. Hoc eo facit, ut 
non solum ille abesset a domo — Nam aestate summa, quo tempore 
caeteri praetores obire proFinciam, et concursare consueveruot— eo 
tempore ad luxuriam, libidinesque suas — taberuacula — carbaseis in ten- 
ia yelis eolldcari Jussit in littore, etc. In Verr. 5. 31. 

f Ipse autem, qui tIsus multis diebus non esset, turn se tamen in 
coaspectum nautis paullisper dedit. Stetit soleatus praetor populi 
Romani cum pallio purpureo, tunicaqoe talari* muUercula nixus in lit- 
tore. lb. 33. 
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whidb, instead of scouring the seas, sailed no farther 
afiter several days, than into the port of Pachynus, 
Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, they were 
surprised with an account of a number of pirate 
frigates, lying in another harbour very near to ibem : 
upon which the Admiral Cleomenes cut his cables 
in a gr^t fright, and with all the sail that he could 
make, fled away towards Pelorus, and escaped to 
l$akl : the rest of the ships followed him as £3»9t as 
they could ; but two of them, which sailed the slow- 
est, were taken by the pirates, and one of the cap* 
tains killed : the other captains quitted their ships, 
as Cleomenes had done, and got safe to land. The 
pirates finding the ships deserted, ^et fire to them 
all that evening, and the next day sailed boldjy into 
the port of Syracuse, which reached into the very 
heart of th^ town ; where, after they had satisfied 
their curiosity, and filled the city with a general ter- 
rour, they sailed out again at leisure, and in good 
order, in a kind of triumph over Verres and the 
authority of Rome.* ^ 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse 
insulted by Pirates, made a great noise through ail 
Sicily. The captains, in excuse of themselves^ 
were forced to tell the truth; that their ships 
were scandalously unprovided both with men and 
stores, and in no condition to face an enemy ; each 
of them relating how many of their sailors had 
been discharged by Verres's particular orders, on 

dolntilian greatly admires this short description^, as placing the reiy 
scene and fact before our eyes, and suggesting still much more tlxao is 
expressed by it ; [I. 8. 3.] but the concise elegance and expressive 
brevity, in which its beauty consists, cannot possibly be preseiTed in a 
translation, y 

* Tunc Praedomtm dux Heracleo repente praeter spem, noa sua 
▼irtute— victor, classem pulcherriinam populi Romani in littns expul- 
sam et ejectam, cam primum advesperasceret, inflammari incendiqiie 
jnssit, etc. lb. 35. 36. 
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whom the whole blame was justly laid. When 
this came to his ears, he sent for the captains, 
and, after threatening them very severely for 
talking in that manner, forced them to declare, 
and to testify it also in writing, that every one of 
their ships had its full complement of all things 
necessary : but finding after all, that there was no 
way of stifling the clamour, and that it would ne- 
cessarily reach to Rome, he resolved, for the ex- 
tenuation of his own crime, to sacrifice the poor 
captains, and put them all to death, except the 
Admiral Cleomenes, the most criminal of them all, 
and at his request the commander also of his ship. 
In consequence of this resolution^ the four remain- 
ing captams, after fourteen days from the action, 
when they suspected no danger, were arrested and 
clapt into irons. They were all young men of the 
principal families of Sicily, some of them the only 
sons of aged parents, who came presently in great 
consternation to Syracuse, to solicit the praetor for 
their pardon. But Verres was inexorable; and, 
having thrown them into his dungeon, where no- 
body was suffered to speak with them, condemned 
them to lose their heads; whilst all the service 
that their unhappy parents could do for them, was 
to bribe the executioner to dispatch them with one 
stroke, instead of more, which he brutally refused 
to do, unless he was paid for it, and to purchase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial.*^ 

It happened however before this loss of the fleet, 
that a single pirate ship was taken by VeiTes's lieu- 

* CleoineDem et navarcbos ad se vocari jabet ; aceusat eos, qood 
hujusmodi de se seriiiones babaerint ; rogat ut id facere desistaot, et 
in sua qiiisque navi dicat se taotum babuisse nautarum, quantum opor- 
tuerit. — llti se ostendunt quod veltet esse facturos — Iste in tabulas 
refert; obsignat signis amiconioi — Iste bominibus roiseris innocenti- 
busque injici catenas jnbet — Veniunt Sjracusas parentes propinquique 
miserorum adolescentium* &c. In Ver. 5. 39. 40. &c. 
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tenaot8^ and brought intc Syracuse ; which proved 
to be a very rich prize, and had on board a great 
number of handsome young fellows* There was 
a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome as a present to a friend ; and 
the rest, who had either youth or beauty, or skill 
in any art, were distributed to his clerks and de- 
pendents, to be kept for his use ; but the few who 
were old and deformed, were committed to the 
dungeon and reserved for punishment * The cap- 
tain of these pirates had long been a terrour to the 
Sicilians ; so that they were all eager to see his 
person, and to feed their eyes with hiy execution : 
but being rich, he found me^ns to redeem his head, 
and was carefully kept out. of sight, and conveyed 
to some private custody, till Verres could make 
the best market of him. The people in the mean 
time grew impatient and clamorous for the death 
of tht pirates, whom all other praetors used to ex- 
ecute as soon as taken ;and knowing the number 
of them to be great, could not be satisfied with the 
few old and decrepit, whom Verres willingly sacri- 
ficed to their resentment. He took this opportuni- 
ty therefore to clear the dungeon of those Roman 
citizens, whom he had reserved for such an occa- 
sion, and now brought out to execution as a part of 
the piratical crew ; but to prevent the imprecations 
and cries, which citizens used to make oi their be- 
ing free Romans, and to hinder their being known 
also to any other citizens there present, he pro* 
duced them all with their heads and faces so muffled 



* Erat ea navis plena juventutis fprraosissimae, plena argenti facii 
atque signati, mnlta cum stragula veste — 5iqui senes aut deformes 
erant, eo8 in bostium numero ducit : qui aliquid formae, aetatis, arti- 
ficiiqne habebant, abductt omnes, nonnullos scribis suis, iilio, coborti- 
que distribuit. Symphoniacos homines sex cnidam amico suo Ro- 
mam muneri misit, etc. ib. 25. etc. 

TOL, I. 15 
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up, that ihey could neither be heard or seen, and 
in that cruel manner destroyed great numbers of 
innocent men.^ But to finish at last this whole 
story of Verres : After he had lived many years in 
a miserable exile, forgotten and deserted by all his 
friends, he is said to have been relieved by the ge- 
nerosity of Cicero ;t yet was proscribed and mur- 
dered after all by Mark Anthony, for the sake of 
his fine statues and Corinthian vessels, which he re- 
fused to part with ij happy only, as Lactantius says, 
before his death, to have seen the more deplorable 
end of his old enemy and accuser Cicero.^ 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the concessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restora- 
tion of the tribunician power, and the right of judi- 
cature to the Equestrian order ; till, after various 
contests and tumults, excited annually on that ac- 
count by the tribunes, they were gratified this year 
in them both ; in the first by Pompey the Consul, 
in the second by L. Cotta the Praetor.H The tri- 
bunes were strenuously assisted in all this struggle 

* Archipiratam ipsuin vidit Demo — cum omoes, ut mos est, coocar- 
rereot, qiiaererent, yidere cuperent, etc. [lb. 26.] Cum maximus 
numerus decsset, tum iste in eorum locum, quos domum suam de pira- 
tis abduxerat, subslituere coepit ci^es Romanos, quos in carcerem an* 
' tea coDJecerat — Itaque alii cives Komaoi ne cognoscerentur, capitibus 
obvolutis de careere ad palum at que necem rapiebautur, etc. lb. 
28. etc. 

Quid de multitudtne dicemus eorum, qui capitibus involutis in pira* 
tanim capti?orumque oumero producebantur, ut securi* ferireutar. 
lb. 60. 

t Senec. I. 6. Suasor. 6. 

t PHn. Hist. N. I. 34. 2. { Lactaii. 2. 4. 

U Hoc consulato Pompeius Tribuniciam potestatem restituit, cujus 
imagioem Sylla sipe re reliquerat. Veil. Pat 2. 30. 
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by Julius Caesar,'* and as strenuously opposed by 
aU who wished well to the tranquillity of the city ; 
for long experience had shewn, that they had always 
been, not only the chief disturbers, of the publick 
peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, 
but the constant tools of all the ambitious, who had 
any designs of advancing themselves above the 
laws :t for, by corrupting one or more of the tri- 
bunes, which they were sure to effect by paying 
their full price, they could either obtain from the 
people whatever they wanted, or obstruct at least 
whatever should be attempted against them ; so that 
this act was generally disliked by the better sort, 
and gave a suspicion of no good intentions in Pom- 
pey ; who to remove all jealousies against him on 
this, or any other account, voluntarily took an oath, 
that on the expiration of bis consulship he would 
accept no publick command or government, but 
content himself with the condition of a private sen- 
ator.! 

Plutarch speaks of this act, as the effect of Pom- 
pey's gratitude to the people for the extraordinary 
honours which they had heaped upon him : but Ci- 
cero makes the best excuse for it after Pompey's 
death, which the thing itself would bear, by observ- 
ing, ** that a statesman must always consider not on- 
« ly what is best, but what is necessary to the times ; 
** that Pompey well knew the impatience of the 
** people ; and that they would not bear the loss of 
" the tribunician power much longer ; and it was 

* Auctores restituendae Tribuniciae potestatis enixissime juvit. 
Sueton. J. Caes. 5. 

t De Legib. 8. 9. 

X Qmi cutn Consol laudabiliter Jur^set, se in nullam proyiociain ex 
^ magistratu iturum. Veil. Pat. 2. 31. 
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^* the part therefore of a good citizen, not to leave 
'* to a bad one the credit of doing what was too popu- 
<* lar to be withstood/'* But whatever were Pom- 

Eey 's views in the restitution of this power, whether 
e wanted the skill or the inclination to apply it to 
any bad purpose, it is certain, that he had cause to 
repent of it afterwards, when Caesar, who had a 
better head with a worse heart, took itiei advantage 
of it to his ruin ; and, by the help of the tribunes, 
was supplied both with the power and the pretext 
for overturning the republick.f 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the right 
of judging to the knights, it was thought the l^st 
way of correcting the insolence of the nobles, to 
subject them to the judicature of an inferiour order, 
who, from a natural jealousy and envy towards them, 
would be sure to punish their oppressions with pro- 
per severity. It was ended however at last by a 
compromise, and a new law was prepared by a com- 
mon consent, to vest this power jointly in the sena- 
tors and the knights ; from each of which orders a 
certain number was to be drawn annually by lot, to 
sit in judgment together with the praetor upon all 
causes*! 

But, for the more effectual cure of that general 
license and corruption of morals, which had infect^ 
ed all orders, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of censors : it ought regularly 

* De liegib. 3; 11. 

iffi TO a^*tov. Appian. 2. p^ 445. 

f Per idem tempus Cotta Judicaodi miiOQs, quod C. Graecbos erep- 
tinn Senatai, ad Equites, Sy Ila ab illis ad SeDatum traDstulerat, aeqaa* 
liter inter utrninqae ordiaeni pMrtittis est. Veil. Pat. k. 3^. ^ 
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to hare been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from the time of Hylla tor about 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of 
the discq>line and manners of the rity,* and had a 
power to punish viee and immorality by some mark 
of infamy in all ranks of men> from the highest to 
the lowest. The persons now chosen Were L. Gel- 
lius and Gn. Lentulus ; both of them mentioned by 
Cicero as his particular acquaintance, and the last 
as his intimate friend.t Their authority, after so 
long an intermission, was exercised with that seve- 
rity which the libertinism of the times required ; 
for they expelled above sixty four from the senate 
for notorious immoralities, the greatest part for the 
detestable practice of taking money lor judging 
causes,! and, among them, C. Antonius, the uncle 
of the triumvir ; subscribing their reasons for it, 
that he had plundered the allies, declined a trial, 
mortgaged his lands, and was not master of his es- 
tate :# yet this very Antonius was elected aedile 
and soon after, in his proper course, and within six 
years, advanced to the consulship : which confirms 
what Cicero says of this censorian animadversion, 
that, ^* it was become merely nominal, and had no 
^< other efiect, than of putting a man to the blush/'i] 

* To espraefeetus inoribos, magister Yeteris discipliDM ac severita- 
Us. Pra Chien. 46. 

t Nam mihi— earn ambobas est amieitia : eum altero Tero^magnus 
usus et summa oecessitudo. Pro Clueatio, 42. 

t Quos aatem duo Censores, claHssimi virl furti et captaram peon* 
niarnm Domine notavcrunt ; ii non modo id Senatum redieruot* sed 
etiam illarnm ipsamm rernm Judiciis absoluti sunt. Ibid. Vid. Pisii. 
Aonal. ad A. U. 683. 

{ Aseonius io Orat. in Tog. cand. 

) CenMNris Jitdieiom nibil fere damnato aflfert praeter raborem. 
Itaque qaod omnis ea Jiidieatio versatur taDtonniiiodo Id oomiBe, animad- 
▼ersto ilia igDominia dicta est. Fragtoent. e lib. 4. de Repub. ex Nonio, 
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Prom the impeachment of Verres, Cicero enter- 
ed upon the Aedileship, and, in one of his speeches, 
^ves a short account of the duty of it : "I am now 
<* chosen Aedile,'' says he, "and am sensible of 
** what is committed to me by the Roman people : 
** I am to exhibit, with the greatest solemnity, the 
" most sacred sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; 
" am to appease and conciliate the mother Flora to 
" the people and city of Rome by the celebration of 
** the pubUck games ; am to furnish out those an- 
*' cient shews, the first which were called Roman, 
" with all possible dignity and religion, in honour 
"of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva; am to take care also 
" of all the sacr^ edifices, and indeed of the whole 
" city,"* &;c. The people were passionately fond 
of all these games and diversions ; and the publick 
allowance for them being but smaU, according to 
the frugality of the old republick, the aediles sup- 
plied the rest at their own cost, and were often ruin- 
ed by it. For every part of the empire was ran- 
sacked for what was rare and curious to adorn the 
splendour of their shows : the Forum, in which they 
were exhibited, was usually beautified with porticos 
built for* the purpose, and filled with the choicest 
statues and pictures which Rome and Italy afford- 
ed. Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece 
and the Islands of all their furniture of this kind, 
for the ornament of his aedileship :t and Verres is 
said to have supplied his friends Hortensius and 
Metellus with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces.! 

* In Verr. 5. 14. 

f Omnia signa, tabnias, ornamentonim quod superfuit in fanis et 
comraunibus locis, tota e Grecia atque Insulis onmibu9, honoris popali 
Roin. causa— deportavit. Pro Dom. ad Pont. 43. 

I Asconius. 
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Several of the greatest men of Cicero's time had 
distinguished themselves by an extraordinary ex- 
pense and magnificence in this magistracy ; Lucul- 
lus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius,* and C. Anto- 
nius ; who, though expelled so lately from the sen- 
ate, entertained the city this year, with stage plays, 
whose scenes were covered with silver ; In which he 
was followed afterwards by MuTena tf yet Julius 
Caesar outdid them all ; and in the sports exhibit- 
ed for his father's funeral, made the whole furniture 
of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild beasts 
were then first seen to tread on that metal :t but 
the excess of his expense was but in proportion to 
the excess of his ambition : for the rest were only 
purchasing the consulship, he the empire. Cicero 
took the middle way, and observed the rule which 
he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an expense 
agreeable to his circumstances ;i so as neither to 
hurt his character by a sordid illiberality, nor his 
fortunes by a vain ostentation of magnificence ; since 
the one, by making a man odious, deprives him of 
the power of doing good ; the other, by making 
him necessitous, puts him under the temptation of 
doing ill : thus Mamercus, by declining the aedile- 
ship through frugality, lost the consulship :|| and ' 

♦DeOffic, 2. 16. 

f Ego qui trinos Indos Aedilis feceram, tamen Antonii hidis con- 
HiOTebar. Tibi, qui casu nullos feceras, nihil hujus istam ipsam, quam 
in irridei;, argeoteam scenam adversatam putas ? Pro Muren. 20. 

Mox, quod etiam in munlcipiis imitantur, C. Antonius ludos scena 
argentea fecit : item L. Mureua. Plio. Hist. N. 33. 3. 

I Caesar, qui postea Dictator fuit, primus in Aedilitate, munere pa- 
tris funebri, omni apparatu arenae argenteo usus est, feraeque argen- 
teis vasts incedere turn primum visae. Ibid. 

i Quare si postulatur a populo — faciendum est, modo pro facultati- 
bug; DOS ipsi ut fecimus. De Offic. 2. 17. 

II Ibid. 
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Caesar, by his prodigality, was forced to repair his 
own ruin by ruining the republick. 

But Cicero's popularity was built on a more 
solid foundation, the affection of his citizens, from 
a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compli- 
ance with the custom and humour of the city, he 
furnished the three solemn shews above mentioned, 
to the entire satisfaction of the people : an expense 
which he calls little, in respect of the great honours 
which he had received from them.'* The Sicilians, 
during his aedileship, gave him effectual proofs of 
their gratitude, by supplying him largely with all 
manner of provisions, which their island afforded, 
for the use of his table and the publick feasts, 
which he was obliged to provide in this magistra- 
cy : but, instead of making any private advantage 
of their liberality, he applied the whole to the 
benefit of the poor ; and, by the help of this extra- 
ordinary supply, contrived to reduce the price of 
victuals in the markets.f 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year ; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi- 
cation of tlie Capitol by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It 
had been burnt down in Sylla's time, who under- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which he lamented in his last illness, 
as the only thing wanting to complete his felicity .J 

* Nam pro amplitudine honorum, qnos cunctis safiragiis adepti 
sumus^Hsane exiguus sumptus aedilitatis fuit. Ibid. 

t PIttUrch. Id Cic. 

I Hoc tamen felicitati suae defuisse confessus est, quod Capitolinin 
non dedicavisfiet. Plin Hist. N. 7. 43. 

Curam victor Sylla suscepit, neqae tamen dedicarit : hoc noum 
felicitati oegatttm. Tacit. Hist. 3. 72. 
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By hi? death that charge leU to Catiilus» as bein^ 
consul at the time, who dedicated it tbia sumioer 
with greai pomp and solemnity^ and had the honour 
to have his name inscribed on the front.^ 

On the occasion of this festival, he is said to have 
introduced some instances ^f luxury not known 
before in Rome, of covering the area, in which the 
peo]4e sat, with a purple vei]» instating the colour 
of the sky, and defending from the injuries of it ; 
and of gilding the tiles of this noble febrick, which 
were made of copper : for though the ceilings of 
temples had before been sometimes gilt, yet this 
was the first use of gold on the ou^ide of any 
building.f Thus the Capitol, like all ancient 
structures, rose the more beautiful from its ruins ; 
which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying a parti- 

* The following iDscription was found in the niios of the Capitof, 
' and is supposed by some to be the very original which Catulus put 
up * where it remained, as Tacitus says, to the time of Vitellius. 
Ibid. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. 

Q. N. CATVLVS. COS. 

SVBSTRVCTIONEM. ET 

TABVLARIVM. EXS. C. 

FACIVNDVM. CVRAV, 

f Quod primu's onmium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capitolium dedica^ 
r^t. Plin. 19. 1. Cum sua aetas varie de Catulo existimaverit, quo4 
tegulas aereas Gapitolii inaurasset primus. lb. 33. 3. Though Pliny 
calls Catulus the first inventor of these purple veils, yet Lucretius, 
who, as som^ think, died in this year, or, as others more probably, 
about sixteen years after, speaks of them as of common use in all 
the theatres. 

Carbasus ut quondam magnis intenta theatris. 

Lib. 6. 108. 

Et vulgo faciunt id lutea, rassaque vela, 
£t fernigmea cum magnis intenta theatris. 
Per males volgata, trabesque trementia fluUant. 

Lib. 4. 73. 

J. Caesar covered the whole Forum with them, and the later Empe- 
rours the Amphitheatres, in all their sheWfof Gladiators and other 
sports. Dio. 1. 43. 

yoL. I. 1& 
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cular compliment to Catulus in VeiT€s*s trial, where 
be was one of the judges : for Verres having inter- 
cepted, as it is said above, the rich candlestick of 
King Antiochus, which was designed for the Capi- 
tol, Cicero, after he had charged him with it, takes 
occasion to say, " I address myself here to you, 
" Catulus, for I am speaking pf your noble and 
" beautiful monument : it is your part to shew not 
" only the severity of a judge, but the animosity of 
*^ B.n accuser. Your honour is united with that of 
" this temple, and, by the lavour of the senate and 
*^ people of Rome, your name is consecrated with it 
" to all posterity : it must be your care, therefore, 
^< that the Capitol, as it is now restored more splen- 
** didly, may be furnished also more richly than it 
" was before : as if the fire had been sent on pur- 
** pose from heaven, not to destroy the temple of 
*^ Jupiter, but to require from us one more shining, 
*' and magnificent than the former."^ 

In this year Cicero is supposed to have defendeci 
Fonteius and Caecina, Fonteius had been praetor 
of the Narbonese Gaul for three years, and wa^ 
afterwards accused by the people of the pro- 
vince and one of their princes, Indutiomarus, of 
great oppression and exactions in his government* 
and especially of imposing an arbitrary tax on the 
exportation of their wines. There were two hear- 
^gs in the cause, yet but one speech of Cicero 's^ 
remaining, and that so imperfect, that we can hardly 
form a judgment either of the merit, or the issue of 
it Cicero allows the charge of the wines to be a 
heavy one, if true ;t and, by his method of defence^ 
one would suspect it to be so, since his pains are 
chiefly employed in exciting an aversion to the 

^ *IuVeiT. 4. 31.- t Pfo Fonteie, 5. 
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accusers^ and a compassion to the crhninal. For, 
to destroy the credit of the witnesses, he represents 
the whole nation, '< as a drunken, impious, faithless 
** people ; natui^l enemies to all religion, witb- 
" out any notion of the sanctity of an oath^ and 
" polluting the altars of their gods with human 
*^ sacrifices : and what faith, what piety," says he, 
'^ can you imagine to be in those, who think that 
" the gods are to be appeased by cruelty and hu- 
^' man blood ?"* And, to raise at last the pity of 
the judges, he urges in a pathetick peroration the 
intercession and teai's of Fonteius's sister, one of 
the vestal virgins, who was then present ; opposing 
the piety and prayers of this holy suppliant, to the 
barlmrity and perjuries of the impious Gauls; and 
admonishing the bench of the danger and arrogance 
of lighting the suit of one, whose petitions, if the 
gods should reject, \hey themselves must all be 
undone, &c.t 

The cause of Caecina was about the right of sue* 
cession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of law,]: arising from the inteipretation 
of the praetor's interdict : it shews however his ex- 
act knowledge and skill in the civil law, and that 
his publick character and employment gave no in- 
terruption to lus usual diligence in pleading causes. 

After the expiration of his Aedileship, he lost his 
cousin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his 
journey to Sicily; whose death he laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
letter to Atticus. 

* Ibid. 10. t Ibid. 17. 

I Tota niibi causa pro Caecina, de verbis interdicti fait : res inTOi* 
latas definiendo explicayimus. Chrator. 29. 
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^* You, who of all men know me the best, will easi- 
<* ly conceiT^ how much I hevB been afflicted, and 
'< what a loss I iiare sustained both in my pufolick 
««aiKl domentick life : for in him I had every thing 
" which could be agreeable to one man ,{rom the ob- 
« liging temper and behaviour of another. I make 
"no doubt therefore, but that you also sure affected 
"with it, not only for the share which you bear itt 
" my griefs but for your pwn loss of a relation 
" ami a friend, accomplished with every vulue ; who 
"loTied you, as well from his own inclination, as of 
" what be used tq hear of you from me,"^ &c. 

What made his kinsman's death the more unlucky 
to hktt at this juncture, was the want of his help in 
making interest for the praetori^p, for which he 
now offered himself a candidate, after the usual in- 
terval of two years,t from the time of his being cho- 
sen Aedile : but the city was in such ferment all 
this summer, that there was like to be no election 
at all: The occaaonof it arose from the publica- 
tion of some new laws, whkh were utterly disliked 
and fiercely opposed by the seimte* llie first of 
them was proposed in favour of Pompey by^ A. Ga^ 
fatnius, one or the tribunes, as a testimony of their 
gratitude, and th^e first frnits as it were of that power 
which be had rei^red to them. It was to grant 
him an extraordinary commission for quelling ibe 
pirates wIm) infested the coasts and navigation of 
the Mediterranean, to the dii^race of the ^xipire, 
and the hiin of all coimnerce ;t by which an sdiso- 

* Ad Attie. 1. 5. 

f Ut si Aedilis fuisset, post biennium tnas annus esset. Ep. fam. 
10. 25. 

t ^is DaTlgayit, qui noii se aut mortis ant servUutis periculo cotn- 
noitteret, cum aut bieme aut referto praedonuui mari naTkaret ? Pro 
leg. Manil. 11. ^ 
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lute coffioeind firas txmfi^red upoti faim ttiriH^ aU 
tte ^rormces iioifteim^ on that sea, as far as fifty 
miles Within laiid% These pirates wiere groiini so 
strong, aMd so audacious, that tbey had taken seve- 
mi Roman maj^^ibrates and ambassaidors prisoivers, 
made mme successful descents on Italy itself, and 
burnt tiie navy of Rome in the very port of Ostia.* 
Yet the ^i*ant of a power so exoibitant and un- 
known to the laws was stmnuously opposed by Ca- 
tulus, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of the 
settle, as ^ngeroas to the publick liberty, nor fit 
to be intmsted to any sidigle person : they alleged, 
^ That these unusual grants were the cause oi all 
'^ the misery ths^ the repubtick had suflEbred from 
"ti^e proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
^perpetual succession of extraordinsury commands, 
^ were made too great to fee controuled by the au- 
^Hhority of the fews; that though the same abuse 
**of power was not to be apprehended from Pom- 
**pey, yet the thkig itself was pernicious, and con* 
" trary to the constitution of Rome ; that the equali- 
" ty of a democracy required, that the publktk 
"boitiours should be shared alike by all who were 
"wor&y of them; that there was no other way to 
"make men worthy, and to fimiisfa iim city with a 
" nmnber wA choice of experienced commanders : 
"and if, as it was said by some, there were ideally 
** none at that time fit to command but Pompey j the 
" true reason was, because they would suffer none 
" to command but Pompey."t All the friends of 

* Qui ad vos ab exteris nationibus yenireut, querar, cum legati po- 
puli Romani redempti sint? Afercatoribiis tutiim mare non fiiisse di- 
<Attn, Gura duodecim secafes in potestatem praedoniim perveoeriiit ? — 
Qnid ego OstieDse iBcomoiodiiai, atque iUaai labem et ignomiiiiaitt 
Beipub. qtterar, cum prope inapectftDtibfis vobls, classis ea, cui Consul 
populi Romani praepositus esset, a praedonibus capta atque oppressa 
est ? Pro leg. Manil. 12. 

t Dio. I. 36. p. 15. 
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LucuUus were particularly active in the opposition ; 
apprehending, that this new commission would en- 
croach upon his province and command in the Mi- 
thridatick war : so that Gabinius^ to turn .the popular 
clamour on that side, got a plan of the magnificent 
palace, which Lucullus was building, painted upon 
a banner, and carried about the streets by his mob ; 
to intimate, that he was making all that expense out 
of the spoils of the republick.* 

Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, " If every thing must needs 
** be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
" any accident should bei^l him ? Upon which, as 
" Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
" when they all cried out with one voice, that their 
" dependence would then be upon him.t Pompey 
" himself, who was naturally a great diss^Bbler, af- 
"fectednot only an indifference, but a dislike to 
" the employment, and begged the people to confer 
" it on somebody else ; and, after all the fatigues 
*' which he had undergone in their service, to give 
*^ him leave to retire to the care of his domestick 
"affairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of 
'<so invidious a commission^":]: But this seeming 
self-denial only gave a handle to his friends to extol 
his modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferiour both 

* Tognriumut jam yideatur esse ilia villa, quam ipso Tribunofi pie- 
bis pictam olim io concionibus explicabat, quo fortissimum ac summum 
ciyem— in iDTidiam rocaret. Pro Sext. 43. 

t Qui cum ex vobis quaereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio omnio pone- 
retis, si quid eo factum esset, in quo spera essetis habituri ? Cepit 
magnum suae virtutis fractum, cum omnes una prope Toce,. in eo ipso 
Yos spem babituros esse dlxistis. Pro^ leg. Man. 20. 

|Dio. 1. 36. p. 11. 
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in merit and interest, M. Antonius,* it was carried 
against the united authority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : when, 
from the greatest scarcity of provisions which had 
been known for a long time in Home, the credit of 
Pompey's name sunk the price of them at once, as 
if plenty had been actually restored.t But though 
the senate could not hinder the law, yet they had 
their revenge on Gabinius the author of it, by pre- 
venting his being chosen one of Pompey's lieuten- 
ants, which was what he chiefly aimed at, and what 
Pompey himself solicited ;t though Pompey proba- 
bly made him amends for it in some other way; 
since, as Cicero says, he was so necessitous at this 
time, and so profligate, that, if he had not carried his 
law, he must have turned pirate himself,^ Pompey 
had a fleet of five hundred sail allowed for this ex- 
pedition, with twenty-four lieutenants chosen out 
of the senate ;|| whom he distributed so skilfully 
through the several stations of the Mediterranean, 
that in less than fifty days he drove the pirates out 
of all their lurking holes, and in four months put an 
end to the whole war : for he did not prepare for it 
till the end of winter, set out upon it in the begin- 
ning of spring, and finished it in the middle of sum- 
mer.** 



* Sed idem hoc ante biennium in M. AntoDii praetura decretiuit. 
Veil. Pat. 2. 31. 

t Qno die a vobis maritimo bella prae|iositus est imperator, taDta 
repente vilitas aDDOdae ex samnia inopia et caritate rei fnimeotanae 
coDsecuta est, anius boininis spe et nomiDe, quantum vix ex summa 
ubertate agrorupa diuturna pax efficere potuisset. Pro leg. Man. \5, 

|Ne lefiuretur A. Gabinias Cn. Pompeio expetenti ac postuhati. 
lb. 19. 

} Nisi rogationem de piratico bello tulliSset, profecto egestate ac 
improbitate coactus piraticam ipse fecisset. Post redit. in Senat. 5. 

II Plutarch, in Pomp. 

** Ipse aqtem, nt a Brundisio profectns est, vndequinqinigcsimo die 
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A second law wag published by L. Otho, for the as- 
sigDEDent of distinct seats in the theatres to the eques- 
trian ordet, who used before to sit promiscuous- 
ly with the populace : but by this law fourteen rows 
of beaches, next to those of the senators, were to be 
appropriated to their use ; by which he secured to 
them, as Cicero* says, both their dignity and their 
pleasure.* The sepate obtained the same privilege of 
separate seats about an hundred years before, in the 
consulship of Scipio Africanus, which highly disr 
'gusted the people, and gave occasion, says Livy, as 
all innovations are apt to do, to much debate and 
censure; for many of the wiser sort condemned all 
such distinctions in a free city, as dangerous to the 
publick peace: and Scipio himself after wards repent- 
ed, and blamed himself for suffering itf Otho's law, 
we may imagine, gave still greater offence, as it was 
a greater af&ont to the people, to be removed yet 
farther from what of all things they were fondest 
of, the sight of plays and shews : it Was carried, 
however, by the authority of the tribune, and is fre* 
quently referred to |>y the classick writers, as an 
act very memorable, andj what made much noise in 
its time. 



totam ad imperium populi Bomani Ciliciam adjuDxit — ita tantam bel*- 
him — Co. Pompeius eztrema hieine apparaTit, ineunte vere suscepit, 
media aestate confecit. Pro leg. Man. 12. 

* L. Otbo, Tir fortis, meus necessarius, equestri ordini restituit 
Don solum digoitatem, sed etiara Toluptatem. Pro Mur. 19. 

f F. Africanus llle superior, ut dicitur, non solum a sapiehtissirois 
hominibus, qui tum erant, Terum etiam a seipso saepe accusatns est, 
quod cum consul esset— passus esset tum primum a populari consessn 
flenatoria snbselUaseparari. Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment, ex Asconio. 
[Li?. 1. 34,M.] £a res avertit yulgi animum, et favorem Scipionis 
vehementer quassavit. Val. Max. 2. 4. 

I — sedilibusqne raagnus in primis eques 
Otbone coi^tempto sedet — - Hor. Ep. 4. W, 
Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Otboni. Jut. 3. 159. 
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C. Cornelius also, another tribune, was pushing 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections, by the sanction of the severest 
penalties : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
senate, whose warm opposition raised great disor- 
ders in the city ; so that all other business was inter- 
rupted, the elections of magistrates adjourned, and 
the consuls forced to havp a guard. The matter, 
however, was compounded, by moderating the se-* 
verity of the penalties in a new law offered by the 
consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and en- 
acted in proper form, under the title of the Calpur- 
nian law, from the name of the consul C. Calpurni- 
us Piso.* Cicero speaks of it still as rigorously 
drawn ;t for, besides a pecuniary fine, il rendered 
the guilty incapable of any publick office or place 
in the senate. This Cornelius seems to have been 
a brave and honest tribune, though somewhat too 
fierce and impetuous in asserting the rights of the 
citizens ; he published another law, to prohibit any 
man's being absolved from the obligation of the 
laws, except by the authprity of the people ; which, 
though a part of the old constitution, had long been 
usurped by the senate, who dispensed with the laws 
by their own decrees, and those often made clan- 
destinely, when a few only were privy to them. 
The senate, being resolved not to part with so valu- 
able a privilege, prevailed with another tribune, to 
inhibit the publication of it, when it came to be 
read, upon which Cornelius took the book from the 
clerk, and read it himself. This was irregular, and 
much inveighed against, as a violence of the rights 
of the tribunate ; so that Cornelius was once more, 
forced to compound the matter by a milder law, 
■ ■■■■■ — •* ■ • ' 1 ^ ^ ■ * 

*Dio. 1.36. c. 18. 
f Erat enliii severissiroe scripta Calptiraia. Pro Mur.23. 
VOL. I. 17 
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forbidding the senate to pass any such decrees, un- 
less when two hundred senators were present.* 
These disturbances, however, proved the occasion 
of an unexpected honour to Cicero, by giving him a 
more ample and publick testimony of the people's 
affection ; for in three different assemblies conven- 
ed for the choice of praetors, two of which were 
dissolved without effect, h§ was declared every time 
the first praetor, by the suffrages of all the centu- 
ries.f 

The Praetor was a magistrate next in dignity to 
the consuls, created originally as a colleague or as- 
sistant to them in the a^inistration of justice, and 
to supply their place also in absence.:]: At first 
there was but one ; but as the dominion and affairs 
of the republick increased, so the number of prae- 
tors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
They were chosen, not as the inferiour magistrates> 
by the people voting in their tribes, but in their cen- 
turies, as the consuls and censors also were. In the 
first method, the majority of votes in each tribe de- 
termined the general vote of the tribe, and a major- 
ity of tribes determined the election, in which the 
meanest citizen had as good a vote as the best : but 
in the second, the balancie of power was thrown in- 
to the hands of the better sort, by a wise contrivance 
of one of their kings, Servius TuUius, who divided 
the whole body of the citizens into a hundred and 
ninety-three centuries, according to a census or 
valuation of their estates ; and then reduced these 
centuries into six classes, according to the same rule. 



* Asconii argument, pro Coraelio. 

lilatioDem comitiorum tc 
ssum. Pro leg. Maoil. 1 

t Aul. Gellius, 13. 1^. 



t Nam cum propter dilatiouem comitiorum ter praetor primus cen- 
turiis cunctis reuunciatus sum. Pro leg. Maoil. I . 
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assigning to the first 6r richest class ninety-seven of 
these centuries, or a majority of the whole num- 
ber : so that if the centuries of the first class agreed, 
the affidr was over, and the votes of all the rest in- 
significant'* 

The business of the praetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a publick or crimi- 
nal kind, where their several jurisdictions were 
assigned to them by lot ;t and it fell to Cicero's to 
sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governours of provinces,^ 
in which, he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as praetor.} 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in- 
tegrity, by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of praetorian dignity and great eloquence, 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, if 
Usabilities had not been sullied by the infamy of a 
vicious life.ll " This man,** as Plutarch relates it, 
'^ depending upon his interest, and the influence of 
" Crassus, who suppoi-ted him with all his power, was 
^ so confident of being acquitted, that, without wait- 
" ing for sentence^ he went home to dress himself, 
" and, as if already absolved, was returning towards 
** the court in a white gown ; but being met on his 
" way by Crassus, and informed that he was con- 

* From this division of Uie people into classes, the word Classical^ 
which we now applj to writers of the first rank, is derived : for it sig- 
nifies originally persons of the first class, all the rest being stiled infra 
classem. lb. 7. 13. 

tInVerr. Act. 1.8. 

' I Postnlatur apud me praetorem primum de pecnniis repetundis. 
Pro Cornel. 1. fragm. 

' } Acxjusavi de pecuniis repetundis, judex sedi, praetor quaesivi^ etc. 
Pro Rabin. Post. 4. 

I) Brutus. 352. 
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** demned by the unanimous suffrasfe of the bench, 
" he took to his bed, and died immediately.'' The 
story is told differently by other writers : " That 
" Macer was actually at the court expecting the 
" issue ; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg- 
^ ment against him, he sent one to let him know 
" that he was dead, and stopping his breath at the 
*« same time with an handkerchief, instantly ex- 
** pired ; so that Cicero did not proceed to sen- 
** tence, by which Macer's estate was saved to his 
** son Licinius Calvus, an orator afterwards of the 
" first merit and eminence."'* But from ( icero'g 
own account it appears, that, after treating Macer 
in the trial with great candour and equity, he ac- 
tually condemned him with the universal approba- 
tion of the people ; and did himself mucli more 
honour and service by it, than he could have reaped, 
he says, by Macer's friendship and interest, if he 
had acquitted bim.t 

Manilius, one of the new tribunes, no sooner en- 
tered into his office, than he raised a fresh distur- 
bance in the city, by the promulgation of a law for 
granting to slaves set free a right of voting among 
the trills; which gave so much scandal to all, and 
was so vigorously opposed by the senate, that he 
Was presently obliged to drop it :t but being al- 
ways venal, as Velleius says, and the tool of other 
men's power, that be might recover his credit with 
the people, and engage the favour of Pompey, he 

* Platarch. Cic. Valer. Max. 9: 12. 

f Nos l)ic incredibili ac siiigulari populi roluQtate de C. Macro transe- 
gimus : cui cum aequf fuissemos, tamen roulto majorem fractum ej 
populi existimatroDe, illo damnato, cepimas, quam ex ipsius, si abso- 
lotus esset, gratia cepissemus. Ad Att. 1. 4. 

I Ascop. 10 Orat. pro Cornel. Dio. 1. 36. 20, 
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proposed a second law, that Pompey, who was then 
in Cilicia, extinguishing the remains of the piratick 
war, should have the government of Asia added to 
his commission, with the command of the Mithri- 
datick war, ^nd of all the Roman armies in those 
parts.* It was about eight years since LucuUus 
was first sent to that war, in which, by a series of 
many great and glorious acts, he had acquired re- 
putation both of courage and conduct, equal to that 
of the greatest generals : he had driven Mithridates 
out of hjs kingdom of Pontus, and gained several 
memorable victories against him, though supported 
by the whole force of Tigranes, the most potent 
prince of Asia, till his army, harassed by perpetual 
fatigues, and debauched by his factious officers, 
particularly by his brother-in-law young Clodius,t 
began to grow impatient of his discipline, and to 
demand their discharge. Their disaffection was 
still increased, by the unlucky defeat of one of his 
lieutenants Triarius, who, in a rash engagement 
with Mithridates, was destroyed with the loss of his 
camp, and the best of his troops ; so that as soon as 
they heard that Glabrio, the consul of the last year, 
was appointed to succeed him, and actually arrived 
in Asia, they broke out into an open mutiny, and 
refused to follow him any farther, declaring them- 
selves to be no longer his soldiers : but Glabrio, 
upon the news of these disorders, having no inclina- 
tion to enter upon so troublesome a command, 
chose to stop short in Bithynia, without ever going 
to the army4 



* Semper Tenalis, et alieoae minister potentiae, legem tulit, ut bel- 
Jam Mithridaticum per Ca. Pompeium admiaUtraretur. , Veil. Pat. 
2. 33. 

t Post, ezercita L. Luculli Sollicitato per nefaodum scelus, fugit 
illinc. De Aruspicum respons. 20. Platarch. io Lucull. 

t Pro leg. Maqil. 2. 9. PluUrch. ib. Dio. I. 36. p. 7. 
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. This mutinous spirit in LucuUus's troops, and 
ihe loss of his authority with them, which Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius's law ; and Pompey's success 
against the Pirates, and his being upon the spot with 
a great army, made it likewise the most plausible ; 
so that, after a sharp contest and opposition from 
some of the best and greatest of the senate, the tri- 
bune carried his point, and got the law confirmed 
by the people. Cicero supported it with all his 
eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which he 
had never mounted till this occasion: where, in 
displaying the character of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in the sight, as it were, of the consulship, the 
grand object of his ambition ; so that his conduct 
was suspected to flow from an interested view of 
facilitating his own advancement, by paying his 
court to Pompey's power ; but the reasons already 
intimated, and Pompey's singular character of mo- 
desty and abstinence, joined to the superiority of 
his military fame, might probably convince him, 
that it was not only safe, but necessary, at this time, 
to commit a war, which no body else could finish, 
to such a general, and a power which no body else 
ought to be entrusted with, to such a man. This 
he himself solemnly afiSrms in the conclusion of his 
speech : " I call the Gods to witness,'^ says he, "and 
" especially those who preside over this temple, and 
" inspect the minds of all who administer the pub- 
" lick afiairs, that I neither do this at the desire of 
" any one, nor to conciliate Pompey's favour, nor 
"to procui^e from any man's greatness, either a 
" support in dangers, or assistance in honours : for 
" as to dangers, I shall repel them as a man ought 
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** to do, by the protection of my innocence ; and 
^' for honours, I shall obtain them, not from any 
^^ single man, nor from this place, but from my 
** usual laborious course of life, and the continuance 
"of your favour. Whatever pains, therefore, I 
''have taken in this cause, I have taken it all, I 
" assure you, for the sake of the republick ; and, 
" so far from serving any kiterest of mv own by it, 
" have gained the ill-will amd enmity oi many,part- 
" ly secret, partly declared, unnecessary to myself, 
*^ yet not useless perhaps to you : but, after so many 
" favours received from you, and this very honour 
♦* which I now enjoy, I have made it my resolution, 
" citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity of the 
"republick, and the safety of the provinces, to 
"all my own interests and advantages wbatso- 
" ever."* 

J. Caesar also was a violent promoter of this law; 
but from a different motive than the love either of 
Pompey, or the republick : his design wa?, to re- 
commend himself by it to the people, whose favour, 
he foresaw, would be of more use to him than the 
Senate's, and to cast a fresh k)ad of envy on Pom* 
pey, which, by some accident, might be improved 
afterwards to his hurt; but his chief view was to 
make the precedent familiar, that, whatever use 
Pompey might make of it, he himself might one 
day make a bad one.f For this is the conmion 
effect of breaking through tlie barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruined; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on pressings 
occasions, with extraordinary powers, for the com- 
mon benefit and defence of the society ; for though 

« I I I I I — — ■ II I w I I ■■ — 

* Pro leg. MaDil. 24. f Dio. I. 36. 21. 
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power so entrusted, may, in particular cases, be of 
singular service, and sometimes even necessary; 
yet the example is always dangerous, furnishing a 
perpetual pretence to the ambitious and ill design- 
ing, to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous ; till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicero had now full employment ^s 
Praetor, both in the affairs of state and publick tri- 
als : yet he found time still to act the Advocate, as 
well as the Judge, and not only to hear causes in his 
own tribunal, but to plead them also at the tribu- 
nals of the other Praetors, He now defended A. 
Cluentius, a Roman knight of splendid family and 
fortune, accused before the praetor Q,. Naso, of 
poisoning his father-in-law Oppianicus, who a few 
years before had been tried and banished for an at- 
tempt to poison Cluentius, I'he oration, which is 
extant, lays open a scene of such complicated vil- 
lany, by poison, murder, incest, suborning witnes- 
ses, corrupting judges, as the poets themselves have 
never feigned in any one family ; all contrived by 
the mother of Cluentius, against the life and for- 
tunes of her son: "But what a mother!" says Cicero; 
" one, who is hurried blindfold by the most cruel 
" and brutal passions ; whose lust no sense of shame 
"restrains; Who by the viciousness of her mind 
" perverts all th6 laws of men to the worst ends ; 
" who acts with such folly, that none can take her 
" for a human creature ; with such violence, that 
" none can imagine her to be a woman ; with such 
"cruelty, that none can conceive her to be a mo- 
" ther ; one, who has confounded not only the name 
" and the rights of nature, but all the relations of 
" it too : the wife of her son-in-law ! the stepmother 
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** of her son ! the invader of her daughter's bed ! in 
" short, who has nothing left in her of the human 
" species, but the mere form."'^ 

He is supposed to have defended several other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
lost, and particularly M. Fundanius ; but what gives 
the most remarkable proof of his industry, is, that 
during his praetorship, as some of the ancient writers 
tell us, though he was in full practice and exercise 
of speaking, yet he frequented the school of a cele- 
brated Rhetorician, Gnipho.f We cannot suppose 
that his design was to learn any thing new, but to 
preserve and confirm that perfection which he had 
already acquired, and prevent any ill habit from 
growing insensibly upon him, by exercising himself 
under the observation of so judicious a master. But 
his chief view certainly was, to give some counte- 
nance and encouragement to Gnipho binotself, as well 
as to the art which he profes^d ; and, by the presence 
and authority of one of the first magistrates of Rome, 
to inspire the young nobles with an ambition to ex- 
cel in it. 

When his magistracy was just at an end, Manili- 
us, whose tribunate expired a few days before, was 
accused before him of rapine and extortioh : and 
though ten days were always allowed to the crimi- 
nal to prepare for his defence, he appointed the very 
next day for the trial. This startled and offended 
the citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and 
looked upon the prosecution as the effect of malice ' 

* Pro Cluent. 70. 

f Scholani eJuR claros yiros freqnentasse ainnt ; in his M. CiceroneOi, 
etiara cum praetura fungeretar. Sueton. de clar. Gramtnat. 7. Macrob. 
Saturn. 3. 12. 

VOL. I. 18 
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and resentment on the part of the senate, for his 
law in favour of Pompey, The tribunes therefore 
called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so roughly ; who in defence of 
himself said. That as it had been his practice to treat 
all criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
acting otherwise with Manilius, but on the contrary 
had appointed that short day for the trial, because 
it was the only one of which he was master ; and 
that it was not the part of those, who wished well 
to Manilius, to throw off the cause to another judge. 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
audience, who, applauding his conduct, desired then 
that he would undertake the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented ; and, stepping up again into 
the rosti-a, laid open the source of the whole affair, 
with many severe reflections upon the enemies of 
Pompey,'* 'The trial however was dropt, on ac- 
count of the tumults which arose immediately after 
in the city, from some new incidents of much great- 
er importance. 

At the consular election, which was held this 
sununer, P. Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Syl- 
la were declared consuls ; but their election was no 
sooner published, than they were accused of bribery 
and corruption by the Calpurnian law, and being 
brought to trial, and found guilty before their en- 
trance into office, forfeited the consulship to their 
accusers and competitors, L. Manlius Torquatus 
and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, who from his 
praetorship had obtained the province of Africk, 
came to Rome this year to appear a candidate at 
the election, but, being accused of extortion and 



'^ Plntarch. in Ck. 
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rapine in tliat goyernment, was not permitted by 
the consuls to pursue his pretensions,* 

This disgrace of men so powerful and desperate 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy against the • 
state, in which it was resolved to kill the new con- 
suls, with several others of the senate, and share the 
government among tliemselves : but the effect of it 
was prevented by some information given of the de- 
sign, which was too precipitately laid to be ripe for 
execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, factious 
young nobleman, was privy to it ;t and, as Sueto- 
nius says, two more of much greater weight, M. 
Crassus and Julius Caesar ; the first of whom was 
to be created dictator, the second his master of the 
horse : but Crassus's heart failing him, either through 
fear or repentance, he did not appear at the appoint- 
ed time, so that Caesar would not give the signal 
agreed upon, of letting his robe drop from his shoul- 
der. J The senate was particularly jealous of Piso, 
and, hoping to cure his disaffection, by making him 
easy in bisfortunes,or to remove him at least from the 
cabals of his associates, gave him the government 
of Spain, at the instance of Crassus, who strenuous- 
ly supported him as a determined enemy to Pom- 
pey. But, before his setting out, Caesar and he are 

* Qui tibi, Gimi L. Volcatius consul ib consilio fiiisset, ne petendi qui- 
dem potestatem esse voluernnt. Oral, io Tog. caod. 

Catilioa, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, probibitus erat petere 
consutatum, Sail. 18. 

t Co. Piso, adolescens Dobilis, summae audaciae, egens, faetiosus — 
cum boc Catilina et Autronius— <»nsilio cominunicato, parabaut in 
Capitblio L. Cottam et L. Torquatum, Coss. interficere. £a re oog- 
Bita, rnrsus in Nonas Feb. consilium caedis transUileraBt, Ibid. 

i Ut principio anni Senatum adorirentur, et tnicidatis, quos phuutum 
esset, Dictaturam Crassus in?aderet, ipse ab eo magister equitum di- 
ceretur.— Crassum poenitentia vel metu diem caedi destinatum bob 
obiisse, idcirco, ne Caesarem quidem signum, quod ab eodari conyen^ 
erat, dedisse. Sueton. in J. Caes. 9. 
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said to have entered into a new and separate en- 
gagement, that the one should begin some distur^ 
bance abroad, while the other was to prepare and 
inflame matters at home : but this plot also was de- 
feated by the unexpected death of Piso ; who was 
assassinated by the Spaniards, as some say, for his 
cruelty, or, as others, by Pompey's clients, and at 
the instigation of Pompey himself.^ 

Cicero, at the expiration of his praetorship, would 
not accept any foreign province,! the usual reward 
of that magistracy, and the chief fruit which the 

f generality proposed from it. He had no particular 
ove for money, nor genius for arms, so that those 
governments had no charms for him: the glory 
which he pursued was to shine in the eyes of the 
city, as the guardian of its laws, to teach the magis- 
trates how to execute, and the citizens how to obey 
theol. But he was now preparing to su^ for the 
consulship, the great object of all his hopes ; and 
his whole attention was employed how to obtain it 
in his proper year, and without a repulse. There 
were two years necessarily to intervene between 
the praetorship and consulship : the first of which 
was usually spent in forming a general interest, 
and soliciting for it as it were in a private manner ; 
the second in suing for it openly, in the proper 
form and habit of a candidate. The affection of 
the city, so signally declared for him in all the infe- 
riour steps of nonour, gave him a strong presump- 

* Pacturiiqne, ut simul foris ilJe, ipse Romae, ad res novas coDsur- 
gerent. Ibid. 

Sunt, qui dicunt, imperia ejus injiista— barbaros nequiFisse pati : 
alii autein, equites illos, Cu. Pompeii veteres clientes, Toluntate ejus 
PisoDcm aggresses. Sail. 19. 

f Tu io provinciam ire nolaisti : non possum id in te reprehendere, 
4)Qod IP meipso pnietor— probayi, Fto Muren, 20, 
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tion of success in bis present pretensions to the 
highest : but as he! had reason to apprehend a great 
opposition from the nobility, who looked upon the 
publick dignities as a kind of birth-right, and could 
not brook their being intercepted and snatched 
from them by new men ;* so he resolyed to put it 
out of their power to hurt him, by omitting no 
pains which could be required of a If andidate, of 
visiting and soliciting all the citizens in person. At 
the election therefore of the tribunes on the six- 
teenth of July, where the whole city was assembled 
in the field of Mars, he chose to make his first 
effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, on pur- 
pose to caress and salute them familiarly by name ; 
and as soon as there wa» any vacation in the foixim, 
which happened usually in August, he intended to 
make an excursion into the Cisalpine Gaul, and in the 
character of a Lieutenant to Piso, the governour of 
it, to visit the towns and colonies of that province, 
which was reckoned very strong in the number of 
its votes, and so return to Rome in January follow- 
ing.t While he was thus employed in suing for 
the consulship, L. Cotta, a remarkable lover of 
wine, was one of the censors, which gave occasion 
to oiie of Cicero's jokes, that Plutarch has trans- 
mitted to us, that happening one day to be dry 
with the fatigue of his task, he called for a glass of 
water to quench his thirst ; and when his friends 
stood close around him as he was drinking, " You 
" do well," says he, " to cover me, lest Cotta should 
" censure me for drinking water." 

* Non idem roifai licet quod iis, qui Dobili genere nati sunt, quibus 
omnia populi Uomani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur. In Verr. 
6. 70. 

t Quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse Gallia, cum Romae a 
judiciis forum refrixerit, exeurremus^ mense Septembri legati ad Piso- 
nem. Ad Alt. 1.1. 
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He wrote about the same time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey's dependents, who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatick war, and, by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, " that he would not take 
** it ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
" election."^ Atticus spent many years in this 
residence. at Athens, which gave Cicero an oppor- 
tunity of employing him to buy a great number of 
statues for the ornament of his several villas, espe- 
cially that at Tusculum, in which he took the great- 
est pleasure,! for its delightful situation in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, a.nd the convenience of 
an easy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of the 
city : here he had built several rooms and galleries^ 
in imitation of the schools and porticos of Athens, 
which he called likewise by their Attick names, of 
the Academy and Gymnasium^ and designed for the 
same use of philosophical conferences with his 
learned friends. He had given Atticus a general 
commission to purchase for him any piece of Gre- 
cian art or sculpture, which was elegant and curi- 
ous, especially of the literary kind, or proper for 
the furniture of his academy;! which Atticus exe- 
cuted to his great satisfaction, and sent him at dit 
ferent times several cargoes of statues, which ar- 
rived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to his Formian 
villa ;} and pleased him always so well, both in the 

* niam maniim tu mihi cura ut praestes, Pompeii Dostri amici. 
Nega me ei iratum fore, si ad mea comitia noD ?enerit. Ibid. 

f Quae tibi mandavi, et quae tu couvenire intelliges nostro Tuscula- 
110, velim, ut scribis, cures : — qos ez omnibus molestiis et laboribus 
nbo ilk) in loco conquiescimns. Ibid. 5. 

{ duicquid ejusdem generis habebis, dignum Academia quod tibi 
▼idebitur, ne dnbita?eris mittere, et arcae nostrae confidito. Ad Att. 
1.9. Vid. it. 5, 6, 10. 

\ Si|;na quae curasti, ea sunt ad Cajetam exposita. lb.' 3. 
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choiice and the price of them^ that, upon the receipt 
of each parcel, he still renewed his orders for 
more. 

" I have paid," says he, " a hundred and sixty- 
** four pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cin- 
" cius, for the Megarick statues. The Mercuries 
" which you mentioned, of Penlelician marble, with 
"brazen heads, give me already great pleasure: 
" Wherefore 1 would have you send me as many 
" of them as you can, and as soon as possible, with 

any other statues and ornaments which jou 
•• thmk proper for the place, and in my taste, and 
"good enough to please yours; but, above all, 
" such as will suit my gymnasium and portico ; for 
" I am grown so fond of all things c^lhat kind, that, 
" though others probably may blame me, yet I de- 
" pend on you to assist me."* 

Of all the pieces which Atticus sent, he seems to 
have been the most pleased with a sort of com- 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules, jointly 
upon one base, called Hermathenae and Hermera- 
clae : for Hercules being the proper Deity of the 
Gymnasium, Minerva of the Academy, and Mer- 
cury common to both, they exactly suited the pur- 
pose for which he desired them.f But he was so 

♦Ibid. 8. 

f Hertnathena tua me valde delectat. lb. 1 . Quod ad me de Her- 
mathena scribis, per mihi gratam est— quod et Hermes commune 
omnium, et Minenra singulare est insigoe ejus gymnasii. lb. 4. Sig- 
na nostra et Hermeraclas, cum commodissime poteris, velim imponas. 
lb. 10. 

The learned generally take these Hermeraclae and Hermathenae to 
be nothing more than a tall square pedestal of stone, which was the 
emblem of Mercury, with the head of the other deity^ Minerva or 
Hercules, upon it, of which sort there are several still extant, as we 
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intent on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all 
sorts of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticus 
the plans of his ceilings, which were of stucco- 
work, in order to bespeak pieces of sculpture or 
painting to be inserted in the compartments ; with 
the covers of two of his wells or fountains, which, 
according to the custom of those times, they used 
to form after some elegant pattern, and adorn with 
figures in relief.^ 

Nor was he less eager in making a collection of 
Greek books, and forming a library, by the same 
opportunity of Atticus's help. This was Atticus's 
own passion, who, having free access to all the 
libraries of Athens, was employing his slaves in 
copying the isorks of their best writers, not only 
for his own use, but for sale also, and the common 
profit both of the slave and the master : for Atticusi 
was remarkable, above all men of his rank, for a 
family of learned slaves, having scarce a foot-boy in 
his house, who was not trained both to read and 
write for hioLt By this advantage he had made a 
very large collection of choice and curious books, 
and signified to Cicero his design of selling them ; 
yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex- 
pected ar larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easily spare : which gave occasion to Cicero to beg 

see them described in the boc^s of Antiquities. But I am apt to 
think, that the heads of both the deities were sometimes also joined 
together, upon the same pedestal, looking different ways, as we see 
in those antique figures which are now indiscriminately called Ja-^ 

* Praeterea typos tibi mando, quos in tectorio atrioli possim inclu- 
dere, et putealiasigillata duo. Ibid. 

f In ea erant pqeri literatissimi, anagnofitae optimi, et pfairimi llbra- 
rii ; ut ne pedissequus quidem quisquam esset, qui non utmmque ho* 
rum pulchre facere posset. Corn. Nep. in vita Attiei 13. 
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of Muki in dereral letters^ to reserve the wbolel nuna* 
ber for bim, ti)! be could raise money enough for 
the purchase, 

" Pray keep your books/" says be, ** for me, and 
^^ do not despair of my being able to make them 
** mine ; which, if I can compass, I shall think my- 
" self richer than Crassus, and despise the fine rillas 
** and gardens of them all."* Again : " Take care 
*' that you do not part with your library to any 
" man, how eager soever he may be to buy it ; for 
" I am setting apart all my little rents to purchase 
** that relief for my old age/'f In a third letter, 
h6 says, ^' That he had placed all his hopes of com- 
** fort and pleasure, whenever be should retire from 
** business, on Atticus's reserving these books for 
«him/^J 

But to return to the aflairg of the city. Oicerc^ 
was now engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius^ 
who was accused and tried for practices against the 
state in his late triumvirate, before the praetor CU 
GaUius. This trial, which lasted four days, was 
one of the most important in which be had ever 
been concerned : the two consuls presided in it ; 
and all the chiefs of the senate, Q,. Catulus, L. Lu^' 
cullus^ Hortensius, &c« appeared as witnesses 

•■ i t ■! I II k ! f . < - , I > ■ 11 t << .« t .. 

* Libros taos cooserya, et aoli desperi(re« oos me memdu^f^ poftHti 
qnod $i asseqaor, supero Crassom diritiis, atque Ofdnimn vJcoset prmi* 
codt^miio. Ad Attic. 1. 4. 

f Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam despoodeas, qaamvis acrem anm* 
torem inveneris. Ibid. 10. 

X Velim cogites, id quod luihi pollicitus es, qaeraadmodUiU bibltotbe- 
cam nobis conficere possis. Omnem speiti delectattotti^ nbglT^, 
qoain cam in otiudfi renerirnvfi, liabere yehimiis, in tiia humaoftate po- 
sitam habemas. Ibid. 7. 

VOL. I. 19 
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against the criminal ;* — " whom Cicero defended/* 
as Quintilian says, "not only with strong, but 
** shining arms, and with a force of eloquence that 
" drew acclamations from the people/'t He pub- 
lished two orations spoken in this cause, whose loss 
is a puUick detriment to the literary world, since 
they were reckoned among the most finished of 
his compositions : he himself refers to them as 
such ;t and the old criticks have drawn many ex- 
amples from them of that genuine eloquence, which 
extorts applause and excites admiration. 

C, Papius, one of the tribunes, published a law 
this year, to oblige all strangers to quit the city,, 
as one of his predecessors, Pennius, had done like- 
wise, many years before him. The reason which 
they alleged for it, was the confusion occasioned by 
the multitude and insolence of foreigners, who as- 
sumed the habit and usurped the rights of citizens : 
but Cicero condemns all these laws as cruel and 
inhospitable, and a violation of the laws of nature 
and humanity •$ 

Catiline was now brought to a trial for his oppres-^ 
sion in Africk : he had been soliciting Cicero to 
undertake his defence ; who, at one time, was much 
inclined, or detertnined rather to do it, for the sake 
of obliging the nobles, especially Caesar and Cras- 
sus, or of making Catiline at least his friend, as he 
signifies in a letter to Atticus : " I design," says 

* Ascon. Argum. 

f Nee fortibns inodo, sed etiam falgentibus praeliatus est Cicero in 
causa Cornelii. Lib. 8. 3. 

t Orator. 67, 70. 

5 Usu yero urbis prohibere peregrioos sane inhuoiaoum est. De 
OjBc. 3. 11. 
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he, **at present) to defend my competitor Catiline : 
" We have judges to our mind, yet such as the 
^* accuser himself is pleased with : I hope, if he 
**be acquitted, that he will be the more ready 
'* to serve me in our common petition; but, if it 
** fall out otherwise, I shall bear it with patience. 
^* It is of great importance to me to have you here 
" as soon as possible ; for there is a genei*al persua- 
" sion, that certain nobles of your acquaintance will 
" be against me ; and you, I know, could be of the 
^* greatest service in gaining them over."* But 
Cicero changed his mind, and did not defend him ;t 
upon a nearer view, perhaps, of his designs and 
traitorous practices ; to which he seems to allude, 
when describing the art and dissimulation of Cati- 
line, he declares, " that he himself was once almost 
" deceived by him, so as to take him for a good 
" citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and faithful 
^* friend,"! &c. But it is not strange, that a candi- 
date for the consulship, in the career of his ambi- 
tion, should think of defending a man of the first 
rank and interest in the city, when all the consular 
senators, and even the consul himself, Tor(]^uatus, 
appeared with him at the trial, and gave testunony 
in his favour. Whom Cicero excused, when they 
were afterwards reproached with it, by observing, 
" that they had no notion of his treasons, nor suspi- 
" cion at that time of his conspiracy ; but out of 
" mere humanity and compassion, defended a friend 
" in distress, and, in that crisis of his danger, over- 
" looked the infamy of his life."} 

'^ Ad Attic. 1, 2. t Ascon. in Tog. candid. 

} Meipsum, ine, inquam, qaondam ille paene decepit, cum et ciFis 
mihi bonus, et optimi cujusque cupidus, et firmus amicus et fidelis 
videretur. Pro Caelio. 6. 

{ Accusati sunt uno nomine Consulares — affuenint Catilinae eum- 

?ue landanint. Nulla turn patebat, nulla erat cognita conjuratio, etc, 
ro Sjll. 29. 
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HU projwcutor was P. Clodius, a young noble- 
0ian as profligate as himself ; so that it was not dif- 
ficult to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who, for a sum of money, agreed to betray the 
cause, arid suffer him to escape* : which gave oc- 
casion to what Cicero said afterwards, hi a speech 
against him in the senate, while they were suing 
together for the consulship : — " Wretch ! not to 
^* see that thou art not acquitted, but reserved only 
" to a severer trial, and heavier punishment."t I* 
wag in this year, as <^icero tells us, under the con- 
suls^Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies hap- 
pened, which were inteipreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against 
the state, and broke out two years after, in Cicero's 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
fitatues of the gods, and the brazen image of the in- 
fant HomulMs sucking the wolf, were struck down 
by ligbtning.t 

* A G^tllin^ peeQQiiiio sccepit, ut turpissime praevaricaretur. Be 
Qsrusp. resp. 20* 

t O miser, qui noD seotiiis illo jndicio te non absolntum, yerum ad 
aliquod 9everius judicium, ac majus supplicium reserTatam. Orat. iD 
Tog. caod. 

I Taetus est ille etiaiq, qui banc nrbera condiditt Romulus : quem 
ifiaHPatmn in Capitolfo parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lupinis ia- 
hiaptem fuisse meminiiitis. lu Catil. 3. 8. 

This same fijcnre. as it is generally thought, formed in brass, of th« 
liif^nts Rorauhis ai^d Remus sucking the wolf, is still preserved and 
shewn is the Capitol, with the marks of a liqueiHctioo by a stroke of 
lightning on one of the legs of the wolf. Cicero himself has doscdbed 
tlie prodigy in the following lines i 

Hie silvestris erat Roman) nominis altriz 
Martia ; quae parYos Mavortis semine natos 
Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 
Quae turn cum pueris flamroato fulminis ictu 
CoQcidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. 

DeDivinat 1. U. 
It was the same statue, most probably, whence Virgil drew his ele- 
gant description :— 

— — Geminos htiic ubera circum 

Ludere peodentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
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Cicero h^m% now in bw forty-third year, the 
proper age reguired by law,* declared bioifielf a 
candidate for toe consulship, along with six com- 
petitors! P. Sulpicius Galba, L* Sergius Catilina, 
€« Antonius, L* Cassius lionginus, Qt. Comificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos* The two first were patri- 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last, the 9ons of fathers who bad first imported the 
publick honours into their families : Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one bom of eques- 
trian ranktf Galba and Cornificius were persons 
of great yirtue and merit ; Sacerdos, without any 
particular blemish upon him ; Cassius, lazy and 
weak, but not thought so wicked as he soon after 
appeared to be ; Antonius and Catiline, though in- 
£pimous in their lives and characters, yet, by in- 
trigue and faction, had acquired a powerful inte- 
rest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 

tUt ■!!■ ..I . il.p , I., 11 ■ I 1 > 

ImpaFidog. Iflain tereti cervice reflexam 
Malcere alternos, et corpora fingere lii^a. 

Aeneid. 8. 631. 
The martial twins beneath their mother laj, 
And, hanging on her dugs, with wanton play 
Securely suck*d : whilst she reclin'd her head 
To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 

"*" Nbnne tertio et tricesimo anno mortem obiit ? ouae esl aetas, 
nostris legibus, <lecem annis minor, quam consularis. Philip. 6. 17. 

f The distinction of Patrician, PUbeian, and Noble, may want a lit- 
tle explication.*— The title of Patrician belonged only, in a proper 
sense, to those families of which the senate was composed in the ear- 
liest times, either of the kings, or the first consuls, before the com* 
roons bad obtained a proraiseuous admission to the publick honours, 
and by that means into the senate. All other families, how consider- 
able soever, were constantly stiled Plebeian. Patrician, then, and Pk' 
Iteian are properly opposed to each other ; but Noble common to them 
both ; for the character of nobility was wholly deriTcd from the Cu- 
rule Magistracies which any family had born ; and those which could 
boast of the greatest number were always accounted the Noblest ; so 
that many Plebeians surpassed the Patricians themselves in the point 
of NobilUy, Vid. Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. 
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which <hey were vigorously supported by Crassus 
and Caesar.'^ 

This was the state of the competition ; in which 
the practice of bribing was carried on so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it necessary to give some check to 
it by a new and more rigorous law ; but when they 
were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucins Oresti- 
niis, one of the tribunes, put his negative upon 
them. This tribune had been Cicero's client, and 
defended by him in an impeachment of plunder 
and robbery ; but, having now sold himself to his 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues to 
ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of the 
consulship : In the debate therefore which arose 
in the senate, upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and, after some raillery and expostu- 
lation with Mucius, made a most severe invective 
on the flagitious lives and practices of his two com- 
petitors, in a speech usually called in Toga Candida, 
because it was delivered in a white gown, the pro- 
per habit of all candidates, and from which the name 
itself was derived.f 

Though he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q,, Gallius, the 
praetor of the last year, accused of corrupt practir 
ces in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it seems, 
when chosen Aedile, had disgusted the people by 

.1 

* CatiPma et Antonius, quanquam omnibus maxime infamis •orum 
vita esset, tamen multuni poterant. Coierant enim ambo, ut Cicero- 
oero cousulatu dejicerent, a^jutoribus nsi firmissimis, M. Grasso et C. 
Caesare. Ascon. arguoi. in Tog. cand. 

t Ibid. 
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not providing any wild beasts for their entertain- 
ment in his publick shows ; so that, to put them in 
good humour when he stood for the praetorship, 
he entertained them with gladiators, on pretence 
of giving them in honour of his deceased father.* 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached be- 
fore by Gallius. Callidius was one of the most elo- 
auent and accurate speakers of his time, of an easy, 
owing, copious stile, always delighting, though 
seldom warming his audience ; which was the only 
thing wanting to make him a complete orator. Be- 
sides the publick crime just mentioned, he charged 
Grallius with a private one against himself, a design 
to poison him ; of which he pretended to have 
manifest proofs, as well from the testimony of wit- 
nesses, as of his own hand and letters : but he told 
his story with so much temper and indolence, that 
Cicero, from his coldness in opening a fact so in- 
teresting, and where his life had been attempted, 
formed an argument to prove that it could not be 
true. " How is it possible,'' says he, " Callidius, 
** for you to plead in such a manner, if } ou did 
" not know the thing to be forged ? How could 
** you, who act with such force of eloquence in otbr 
" er men's dangers, be so indolent in your own ? 
" Where was that grief, that ardour, which was to 
" extort cries and lamentations from the most stu- 
" pid ? We saw no emotion of your mind, none 
" of your body ; no striking your forehead, or your 
<* thigh ; no stamping with your foot ; so that, in- 
** stead of feeling ourselves inflamed, we could 
** hardly forbear sleeping, while you were urging 
** all that part of your charge."t Cicero's speech 
is lost, but Gallius was acquitted ; for we find him 

* AsGOfi. not. ibid. f Brutus, p. 40. 2. 3. 
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afterwards revenging himself in the same kind oii 
this very Callidius^ by accuidng hini of btibefy in 
bis suit for the consulship.^ 

J. Caesar wa» one of the assistant judges this 
year to the praetor, whose province it was to sit 
upon the Sicarii, that is, those who were accused of 
killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to kiU<. 
This gave him an opportunity of citing before him 
as criminals, and condemning by the law of (ussassir 
nation, all those who in Sylla's proscription had 
been known to kill, or receive money for killing, a 
proscribed citizen ; which money Cato also, when 
he was quaestor the year before, had made them 
refund to the treasury .f Caesar's view was, to 
mortify the senate and ingratiate himself with the 
people, by reviving the Marian cause, which had 
always been popular, and of which he was naturally 
the head, on account of his near relation to old Ma- 
rius : for which purpose he had the hardiness like- 
wise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
statues of Mariiis, which Sylla bad ordered to be 
thrown down and broken to pieces-J But while 
he was prosecuting with such severity the agents 
of Sylla's cruelty, he not only spared, but favoured 
Catiline, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
the blood of the proscribed ; having butchered with 
his own hands, and in a manner the most brutal, C. 
Marius ^Gratidianus, a favourite of the. people, 
nearly related both to Marius and Cicero ; whose 
head he carried in triumph through the streets to 

* Epist. fam. 8. 4. 

f Plutarch, in Cata. Sueton. J. Caes. 11. 

I Quorum auctorltatem, ut, quibus posset tnodis, diminueret, tro* 
phaeaC. Marh — a Sjllaolim diffjeeta, restituit. Snet. ib. 
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make a present of it to SyUa.* But Caesar's zeal 
provoked L. PaUlIus to bring CatUine also under 
tlie lash of ttie same law, and to accuse him inform, 
after his repulse from the consulship, of the murder 
of many citizens in Sylla's proscription: of which, 
though he Wasinotoriously guilty, y€t, contrary to 
all expectation, he was acquitted.t 

Catiline was suspected also at the same time of 
another heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
commerce with Fabia, one of the vestal virgms, 
and sister to Cicero's wife. This was charged upon 
him so loudly by common fame, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to, a 
trial for it ; but, either through her mnocence, or 
the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted: which gave occasion to Cicero to teU 
him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
Ufe, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
ver\ visits did not carry poUution, and leave the 
imputation of guUt, where there was no crune sub- 
8isting4 

As the election of consuls approached, Cieero's 
interest appeared to be superiour to that of all the 
candidates; for the nobles themselves, though al- 
ways envious and desirous to depress him, yet, out 
of regard to the dangers which thr eatened the city 

» Qui hominem carissimum populo RomaDO-omni craclato vivum 
!,..!;,» •Scollnm gladio sua dextera sccuerit : cum sinistra ca- 

Janiculo ad a^dem Apollinis, manibus ipse suis detullt. In Tog. camk 
t Bisabsolutum Catilinam. Ad Att. 1. 16. Sallust. 31. Dio. I. 56. 



p. 34 

tons, 1,^.-,- ~ r- 

cand. Vid. Ascod. ad locam 



p. 34. 

+ A^ HsL vixisti ut non esset locns tarn sanctum qoo non ad?€Bt« 
t^^^eZcuC^^^^ crimeo afierret. Orat. in Tog. 



TOIi. I. 2^ 
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from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst 
out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preserve the Republick, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudence 
of his administration: for, in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue,* The 
method of choosing consuls was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to the citizens with the names of 
the candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
in Cicero's case the people were not content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their inclina- 
tions ; but before they came to any scrutiny, loudly 
and universally proclaimed Cicero the first Consul ; 
so that, as he himself declaied in his speech to 
them after his election, he was not chosen by the 
votes of particular citizens, but the common suf- 
frages of the city ; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people.f He was 
the only new man who had obtained the sovereign 
dignity, or, as he expresses it, had forced the in- 
trenchments of the nobility, for forty years past, 
from the first consulship of C. Marius; and the 
only one likewise who had ever obtained it in hfa 
proper year, or without a repulse4 Antonius was 

* Sed ubi periculum adrenit, invidia atque soperbia pest faere. 
Sail. 23. ^ 1- I- 

f Sed tamed msigQificentius esse illo nihil potest, quod meis comitiis 
DOD tabellam Tindicem tacitae libertatis, sed Tocem viFam prae vobis 
iudieem Testrarum erga me Toluntatum tulistis. — Itaque me non ex- 
treraa tribus suffiragiorum, sed primi illi vestri conciirsus, neque singu- 
lae voces praecoDum, sed una voce universus populus Romanus consu- 
lem declaravit. De leg. Agrar. con. Rull. 2. 2. in Pison. 1. 

t Eum locum, quem nobilitas praesidiis firmatnm, atque omni ratlone 
obvallatuni tenebat, me duce rescidistis — Me esse unum, ex omnibus 
novis hominibus, de quibus meminisse possumus, qui consulatum petie- 
rim, cum primum licitum sit ; consul factus sim, cum primum petier 
rim. Be leg. Agrar. lib. 1. 1. «- i 
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chosen his colleague by the majority of a few cen- 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline ; which 
was effected probably by Cicero's management, 
who considered him as the less dangerous and more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero's father died this year on the twenty-fourth 
of November,* in a good old age, with the comfort 
to have ^en his son advanced to the supreme hon- 
our of the city, and wanted nothing to complete the 
happiness of bis life, but the addition of one y eat- 
more, to havef made him a witness to the glory of 
his consulship. II was in this year also most pro- 
bably, though some criticks seem to dispute it, that 
Cicero gave his daughter TuUia in marriage at the 
age of thirteen to C. Piso Frugi, a young nobleman 
of great hopes, and one of the best families in 
Rome :t it is certain at least, that his son was bom 
in this same year, as he expressly tells us, in the con- 
sulship of L- Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus.t 
So that with the highest honour which the publick 
could bestow, he received the highest pleasure which 
private life ordinarily admits, by the birth of a son 
and heir to his family. 

* F&ter nobis decessit ad diem yiii. Kal. Decemb. Ad Att. 1. 6. 

i Talliolam C. Pisotii, L. F. Fnigi d^spoodimuii. lb. 3. Ig. Casau- 
boD, rather than gi? e up an hypotl^sis which he had formed about the 
earlier dateofHhis letter, will hardly allow thatTullia was marriagea- 
ble at this time, though Cicero himself expressly declares it. vid, 
not. Tarior. in locum. 

t L. Julio Caesare et C. Marcio Figulo Cosf . filioh) me auctum scito, 
s9\ytL Terentia. Ad Attic. 1. ^, 
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SECTION III. 



Cicero was now arriyed through the usual grada- 
tion of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already borne, had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of Ihe government ; but the Consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive as the empire itself* The subordinate 
Koagistracies, therefore, being the steps only to this 
sovereign dignity, were not valued so much for their 
own sake, as for bringing the candidates still nearer 
to the principal object of their hopes, who through 
this course of their ambition were forced to practise 
all the arts of popularity ; to court the little as weU 
as the great, to espouse the principles and politicks 
in vogue, and to apply their talents to conciliate 
friends, rather than to serve the publick.f But the 
consulship put an end to this subjection, and with 
the command of the state gave them the command 
of themselves ; so that the only care left was, how 
to execute this high oflBce with credit and dignity, 
and employ the power entrusted to them for the be* 
nefit and service of their country. 



* Omnes enSm in conralis jure et imperio debent esse provinciae. 
Philip. 4. 4. Ta suiomum ioaperium— gal>ernacala Reip^orbis ter- 
raruin imperium a pop. Romano petebas. Pro Mur. 35. 

f Jam urbanam multitudinem, et eoram studia, qui conciones teneot, 
adeptus es, in Pompeio orando, Manilii causa recipienda« Cornelio de- 
fendeodo, etc. — Nee tamen in petendo Respub. capessenda est, neque 
in senatu neque in conoione ; sed haec tibi retinenda. etc, De peti- 
tioMe CoDsiilat. 13. 
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We are now tl^refore to look upon Cicero in a 
different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applyii^ all his thoughts and pains to hk 
own advancement ; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, administering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty emjHre : And, according 
to the accounts of all ihe ancient writers, Rome 
never stood in greater need of the skill and vigil- 
ance of an able consul than in this very year. Por^ 
besides the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of 
those wh6 were attempting to subvert the whole 
republick, the new tribunes were also labouring to 
disturb the present quiet of it ; some of them were 
publishmg kws to abolish every thing that remain- 
ed of Sylla's establishment, and to restore the sons 
of the proscribed to their estates and honours; 
others to reverse the punishment of P. SyMa and 
AutroniuSt " condemned for bribery, and replace 
" them in the senate :"* some were for expunging 
ail debts, and others *' for dividing the lands of the 
^* pubtick to the poorer citizens :"t so that, as Ci- 
cero declared bc^h to the senate and the people, 
*^ the republick was delivered into his hands full of 
" teiTours and alarms ; distracted by pestilent laws 
"and seditious harangues; endangered not by fo- 
^* reign wars, but intestine evils, and the traitorous 
*^ designs of profligate citizens ; and that there was 
^* no mischief incident to a state, which the honest 
" had not cause to apprehend, the wicked to ex*- 
" pect."t 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of 
these attempts, was Antonius's advancement to the 

* JPro Syllm, 22. 23. t Wo, |. 37. p. 14. 

t De leg. Agrar. coot. Rnll. I. 8. 9. : 9. 3. 
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consulship : they knew him to be of the same prin- 
ciples, and embarked in Hie same designs with them- 
selves, which by his authority they no^ hoped to 
carry into effect, Cicero was aware of this; and 
foresaw the mischief of a collea;^e equal to him in 
power, yet opposite in views, and prepared to frus* 
trate all his endeavours for the publick service : so 
that his first care, after their election, was to gain 
the confidence of Antonius, and to draw him from 
his old engagements to the interests of the repub- 
lick ; being convinced that all the success of his ad- 
ministration depended upon it. He began there- 
fore to tempt him by a kind of argument which 
seldom fails of its effect with qien of his character, 
the offer of power to his ambition, and of money to 
his pleasures : with these baits he caught him ; and 
a bargain was presently agreed upon between them, 
that Antonius should have the choice of the best 
province which was )to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their year.* It was the custom for 
the senate to appoint what particular provinces were 
to be distributed every year to the several magis- 
trates, who used afterwards to cast lots for them 
among themselves ; the praetoi-s for the praetorian, 
the consuls for the consular provinces. In this 
partition, therefore, when Macedonia, one of the 
most desirable governments of the empire, both for 
command and wealth, fell to Cicero's lot, he ex- 
changed it immediately with his colleague for Ci- 
salpine Gaul, which he resigned also soon after in 
favour of Q,. Metellus ; being resolved, as he de- 
clared in his inauguration speech, to administer the 
consulship in such a manner, "as to put it out of 
" any man's power either to tempt or terrify him 

* Collegam suatn AntoDium pactiooe proyiociae pepalerat, ne con- 
tra ReiDpublicam dissentiret. Kail. beli. Cat, 26, 
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** frpm bis duty : since he neither sought, nor would 
** accept any proTince, honour, or benefit fix)m it 
"whatsoever; the only way," says he, "by which 
" a man can discharge it with gravity and freedom ; 
" so as to chastise those tribunes who wish ill to the 
" republick, or despise those who wish ill to him- 
"self:''* a noble declaration, and worthy to be 
transmitted to posterity for an example to all ma- 
gistrates in^ a free state. By this address he entire- 
ly drew Antonius into his measures, and had him 
ever after obsequious to his will ;t or, as he himself 
expresses it, by his patience and complaisance he 
softened and calmed him, eagerly desirous of a pro- 
vince, and projecting many tilings against the state.J 
The establishment of tliis concord between them 
was thought to be of such importance to the pub- 
lick quiet, that, in his first speech to the people, he 
declared it to them from the rostra, as an event the 
most likely to curb the insolence of the factious, 
and raise the spirits of the honest, and prevent the 
dangers with which the city was then threatened.^ 

There was another project likewise which he had 
much at heart, and which made one of the capital 
points of his administration, to unite the Equestrian 
order with the senate into one common party and 
interest. This body of men, next to the senators^, 
consisted of the richest and most splendid families 
of Rome, w,ho from the ease and affluence of their 



* Cum mihi deliberatum et coDstitutum fit, ita gerere consulatum, 
qao UDo modo geri gra?iter et Ubere potest, ut neque provlnciam, ne- 
que boDoreiD» neque ornamentDm aliquod, aut commodum — appetitnrut 
sim.-^SJc me geraro, ut possim tribunum pFeb. Reipub. iratum coer- 
cere, mihi iratum contemnere. Contra Ruli. I. 8. 

t Plutarch in bis life. | In Pison. 2. 

i Quod ego et<;oncordia, qiiam mibi ron^titui cum colFega, invittssi- 
mis lis hominibus, quos in c^nsuJatu inimicos esse et animis et corporis 
actibus proTidi, omnibus prospexi sane, etc. Con. Rull. 2. 3f . 
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fortunes were naturally well affected to the pros- 
perity of the republick ; and being also the constant 
fanners of all the revenues of the empire, had a 

S-eat part of the inferiour people dependent upon 
em. Cicero imagined, that the united weight of 
these two orders would always be an overbalance 
to any other power in the state, and a secure bar- 
rier against any attempts of the popular and ambi* 
tious upon the common liberty.* He yas the on- 
ly man in the city capable of effecting such a coali- 
tion, being now at the head of the senate, yet the 
darling of the knights : who considered him as the 
pride and ornsunent of their order, whilst he, to in- 
gratiate himself the more with them, affected al- 
ways in publick to boast of that extraction, and to 
call hhnself an Equestrian ; and made it his special 
care to protect them in all their affidrs, and to ad- 
vance their credit and interest: so that, as some 
writers tell us, it was the authority of his consulship 
that first distinguished and established them into a 
third order of the state.f The policy was certain* 
ly very good, and the republick reaped great be- 
nefit from it in this very year, through which he had 
the whole body of knights at his devotion, who, 
with Atticys at their head, constantly attended his 
orders, and served as a guard to his person :J and 
if the same maxim had been pursued by all suc- 

* Ut maltitndinemcom principibos, Equestrem or^iuera cum 8en»- 
tu conJuDzerim. In Pi8on. 3. Neque alia vis tanU reperietur, quae 
conjurictionero vestram, Equitumque Romanorum. taotamque coospi- 
raticHieiii bonorum omniain perfriogere possit. In Oatil. 4. 10. 

t Cicero demum stabiliFit Eqaestre nomen in consulatn suo ; ei sena- 
tum coDcilians, ex eo se ordine profectnm celebrans, et ejus ?ires 
peculiar! popniaritate quaerens : ab illo tempore plane lioc tertium 
corpus in Repub. factum est, coepitque adjici senatui populoque Ro-^ 
mano Kquester ordo^ Plin. Hist. N. I. 33. 2. 

{ Vo^, li^aites Romani, videte, scitis meortum e Tobis, onmia sem- 
per sensisse pro vobis, etc. Pro. Habir. Post. 6. Nunc yero cum equi- 
tatus itie, qiiem ego in CHto Capitolino, te signifero ac priooipe, coi- 
iocaram, senatum deseruerit. Ad Att. 2. 1. 
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ceeding consuls, it might probably- have preserved, 
or would certainly at least have prolonged, the li- 
berty of the republick. 

Having laid this foundanon for the laudable 
discharge of his consulship, he took possession of 
it, as usual, on the first of January, A, U. 689. A 
little before his inauguration,' P. Servilius Rullus, 
one of the new tribunes, who entered always into 
their office on the tenth - of December, had been 
alarming the senate with the promulgation of an 
Agrarian law. These laws used to be greedily re- 
ceived by the populace, and were proposed there- 
fore by factious magistrates, as oft as they had any 
point to carry with the multitude against the pub- 
lick good : but this law was of all others the most 
extravagant, and, by a shew of granting more to 
the people than had ever been given before, seem- 
ed likely to be accepted. The purpose of it was, 
*' to create a decemvirate^ or teti commissioners, 
" with absolute power for five years over all the 
" revenues of the republick ; to distribute them at 
" pleasure to the citizens; to sell and buy what 
*? lands they thought fit ; to determine the rights 
" of the present possessors ; to require an account 
" from all the Generals abrofiid, excepting Pompey, 
" of the spoils taken in their wars ; to settle colo- 
" nies wheresoever they judged proper, and par- 
" ticularly at Capua ; and in short, to command all 
" the money and forces of the empire." 

The publication of a law, conferring powers so 
excessive, gave a just alarm to aU who wished well 
to the pubiick tranquillity : so that Cicero's first bu- 
siness was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all his art and authority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon therefore as he 

VOL. T. 21 
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was invested with his new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his reso- 
lution to oppose the law, and all its abettors, to the 
utmost of his power ; nor suffer the state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to be impaired, while the adminis- 
tration continued in his hands. From the senate 
he pursued the tribune into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech 
from the rostra, he gave such a turn to the inclina- 
tion of the people, that they rejected this Agrarian 
law with as much eagerness, as they had ever be- 
fore received one.* 

He began, " by acknowledging the extraordinary 
" obligations which he had received from them, in 
" preference and opposition to the nobility, de- 
" daring himself the creature of their power, and 
" of all men the most engaged to promote their in- 
« terests ; that they were to look upon him as the 
•* truly popular magistrate ; nay, that he had de- 
" clared even in the senate, that he would be the 
" people's consuL^'t He then fell into a commen- 
dation of the Gracchi, whose name was extremely 
dear to them, professing "that he could not be 
" against all Agrarian laws, when he recollected, 
"that those two most excellent men, who had the 
** greatest love for the Roman people, had divided 
" flie publick lands to the citizens ; that he was not 
"one of those consuls who thought it a crime to 
" praise the Gracchi, on whose councils, wisdom, 
" laws, many parts of the present government were 
" founded : J that his quarrel was with this particular 
" law, which, instead of being popular, or adapted 

* Quis unquam tain secunda concione legem Agrariain suasiUquam 
ego dissuasl ? Contra Ralluni, 2. 37. \ 

t Ibid. 3. Jib. 5. 
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** to the true interests of the city, was in reality the 
** establishment of a tyranny, and a creation of ten 
^* kings to domineer over them." This he displays 
at large, from the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by it ;^ and proceeds to insinu- 
ate, that it was covertly levelled against their fa- 
vourite Ponipey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority: "Forgive me, 
" citizens,'* says he, " for my calling so often upon 
** so great a name : you yourselves imposed the 
" task upon me, when I was praetor, to join with 
" you in defending his dignity, as far as I was able : 
" I have hitherto done all that I could do ; not 
^Vmoved to it by my private friendship for the man, 
" nor by any hopes of honour, and of this supreme 
" magistracy, which I obtained from you, tnough 
" with his approbation, yet without his help. — 
" Since iiien I perceive this law to be designed as 
** a kind of engine to overturn his power, I will 
** resist the attempts of these men ; and as I myself 
** clearly see what they are aiming at, so I will take 
" care that you also shall see, and be convinced of 
'* it too/'t He then shews, " how the law, though 
" it excepted Pompey from being accountable to 
** the Decemvirate, yet excluded him from being 
*' one of the number, by limiting the choice to 
" those who were present at Rome ; that it sub- 
" jected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
** just conquered by him, which had always been 
" left to the management of the general :t upon 
" which he draws a pleasant picture of the tribune 
" RuUus, with all his train of officers, guards, lic- 
" tors, and apparators,? swaggering in Mithridates's 
" kingdom, and ordering Pompey to attend him by 
" a mandatory letter, in the following strain : 

*Ib. 6. 11,13. 14, ilbii. 18, 

I lb. 19. { lb. n. 
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^ P* Servilius HuUus, tribune of the people, J>e- 
" cemvir, to Cnaeus Pompey, the son of Cnaeus, 
" greeting. 

" He will not add," says he, " the title of Great, 
" when he has been labouring to take it from him 
« by law.'^^ 

" I require you not to fail to come presently to 
" Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
" while I sell those lands by my law, which you 
" have gained by your valour." 

He observes, "that the reason of excepting 
" Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
" fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
" being accountable to their will ; but Pompey," 
says be, " is a man of that temper, that he thinks it 
" his duty to bear whatever you please to impose ; 
" but if there be any thing which you cannot bear 
*^ yourselves, he will take care that you shall not 
" bear it long against your wills."t He proceeds 
to enlarge upon " the dangers which this law thre^it- 
" ened to their liberties : that, instead of any good 
" intended by it to the body of the citizens, its pur- 
^* pose was to erect a power for the oppression of 
" them ; and, on pretence of planting colonies in Ita- 
^* ly, and the provinces, to settle their own creatures 
" and dependents, like so many garrisons, in all the 
" convenient posts of the empire, to be ready on all 
^* occasions to support tbeii' tyranny : that Capua 
" was to be theu' head-quarters, their favourite co- 
" lony ; of all cities the proudest, as well as the 
" most hostile and dangerous, in which the wisdom 
^^ of their ancestors would not suffer the shadow 

* Ibid. 20, t lb, 23. 
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** of any power or m&gistracy to remain ; yet now 
^^ it was to be cherished and advanced to another 
" Rome :* that by this law the lands of Campania 
** were to be sold or given away, the most fruitful 
** of all Italy, the siurest revenue of the republick, 
** and their constant resource, when all other rents 
" failed them, which neither the Gracchi, who of 
" all men studied the people's benefit the most, 
" nor Sylla, who gave every thing away without 
" scruple, durst venture to meddle with.^f In the 
conclusion, he takes notice of " the great favour 
** and approbation with which they had heard 
" him, as a sure omen of their common peace and 
" prosperity ; and acquaints them with the concord 
*^ that he had established with his colleague, as a 
" piece of news of all others the most agreeable, 
" and promises all security to the republick, if they 
** would but shew the same good disposition on fu- 
** ture occasions, which they had signified on that 
** day ; and that he would make those very men, 
" who had been the most envious and averse to his 
" advancement, confess, that the people had seen 
*^ farther, and judged better than they, in choosing 
** him for their consul." 

In the course of this contest he often called up- 
on the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate 
the matter with him before the people ;t but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious stories and 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi- 

♦Ibid. 28,32. t lb. 39. 

I Si ye^trum coimnbduin spectat, veniat et coram mecuni de agri 
Cafnpani divisiooe disputet. Con. RuU. 2. 28. Commodius fecisseiit 
trihuQi plebis, Quirites, si, quae apud vos de me deferuDt, ea coram 
potius me praesente dixissent. Coo. Rail. 3. 1. 
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tude : " That bis opposition to the law flowed from 
** no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's 
" party, arid to secure to them the lands which 
" they possessed by his grant ; that he was making 
" his court by it to the seven tyrants, as they called 
** seven of the principal senators, who were known 
*^ to be the greatest favourers of Sylla's cause, and 
" the greatest gainers by it^ the two Luculluses, 
^ Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, Metellus, Philip- 
" pus." These insinuations made so great an im- 
pression on the city, that he found it necessary to 
defend himself against them in a second speech to 
the people,* in which he declared, " That he look- 
" ed upon that law which ratified all Sylla's acts, to 
" be of all laws the most wicked and the most un- 
" like to a true law, as it established a tyranny in 
" the city ; yet that it had some excuse from the 
" times, and, in their present circumstances, seemed 
" proper to be supported, especially by him, who, 
" for this year of his consulship, professed himself 
" the patron of peace ;t but that it was the height 
" of impudence in Rullus, to charge him with ob- 
" structing their interests, for the sake of Sylla's 
<* gi-ants, when the very law which that tribune was 
" then urging, actually established and perpetuated 
"those grants; and shewed itself to be drawn by a 
" son-in-iaw of Valgius, who possessed more lands 
« than any other man, by that invidious tenure, 
" which were all by this law to be partly confirmed, 
" and partly purchased of him."t This he de- 
monstrates from the express words of the law, 
** which he had studiously omitted,'" he says, " to 
** take notice of before, that he might not revive 
" old quarrels, or move any argument of new dis- 
^* sension, in a season so improper :# that Rullus, 

*Ibid. fib. 3. 2. J lb. 3. 1, 4. {lb, 3. 2. 
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" therefore, who accused him of defendmg Sylla's 
" acts, was of all others the most impudent defen- 
** der of them : for none had ever affirmed them 
" tcj^be good and legal, but to have some plea only 
*' from possession, and the publick quiet ; but by 
" this law the estates that had been granted by them 
** were to be fixed upon a better foundation and 
" title than any other estates whatsoever/' He 
concludes, " by renewing his challenge to the tri- 
** bunes 1o come and dispute with him to his face." 
But, after several fruitless attempts, finding them- 
selves wholly unable to contend with him, they 
were forced at last to submit, and to let the affair 
drop, to the great joy of the senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which might have endangered the peace of the 
city, if the effects of it had not been prevented by 
the autihority of Cicero. Otho's law, mentioned 
above, for the assignment of separate seats to the 
equestrian order, had highly offended the people, 
who could not digest the indignity of being thrust 
so far back from their diversions ; and while the 
grudge was still fresh, Otho happening to come into 
the theatre, was received by the populace with an 
universal hiss, but by the knights with loud ap- 
plause and clapping : both sides redoubled their 
clamour with gre^it fierceness, "and from reproach- 
es were proceeding to blows, till Cicero, informed 
of the tumult, came immediately to the theatre, 
and calling the people out into the temple of Bel- 
lona, so tsmied and stung them by the power of his 
words, and made them so ashamed of their folly 
and perverseness, that, on their return to the thea- 
tre, they changed their hisses into applauses, and 
vied with the knights themselves in demonstrations 
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of their respect to Otho.* The speech was soon 
after published, though, from the nature of the 
thing, it must have been made upon the spot, and 
flowed extempore from the occasion ; and as ilg^as 
much read and admired for several ages after, as a 
memorable instance of .Cicero's command over 
men's passions, so some have imagined it to be al- 
luded to in that beautiful passage of Virgil.f 

Ac veluti magno inpojnUo cum saepe coorta est 
Seditio, saevUque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamfue faces et saxa volantt furor arma ministrat : 
Turn pietate gravem et meritU si forte virunkquem 
AspexerCt silentt arrectisque auribus adstant ; 
lUe regit dictis animost et ptctora mulcet. 

Virg. Aen. 1. 1.52. 

As when sedition fires th* ignoble crowd, 

And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood : 

Of stones and brands a mingled tempest flies, 

With all the sudden arms that rage supplies, 

If some grave sire appear amidst the strife, 

In morals strict and innocence of life, 

All stand attentiye, while the sage controls 

Their wrath, and calms the tempest of their souls. 

Mr, Pitt, 

One topick, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
and the only one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was to reproach the rioters for their want 
of taste and good sense, in making such a distur- 
bance while Roscius was acting.J 



* Plutarch's life of Cicero. 

t Sebast. Corradi Questura, p. 133. Aeneid. 1. 152. What gives 
the greater colour to this imagination is, that Quintilian applies these 
lines to his character of a complete orator, which he professedly forais 
upon the model of Cicero. Lib. 12. 1. 

t Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. 
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There happened about the same time a third in- 
stance^ not less remarkable, of Cicero's great pow- 
er of persuasion : Sylla had, by an express law, ex- 
cluiled the children of the proscribed from the sen- 
ate and aiU publick honours ; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant than the law of a free state.* So that the 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their efforts to get it 
reversed. Their petition was highly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly un- 
seasonable ; for, in the present disorders of Sie city, 
the restoration of an oppressed party must needs 
have added strength to the old factions ; since the 
first use that they would naturally make of the re- 
covery of their power, would be to revenge them- 
selves on their oppressors. It was Cicero's busi- 
ness therefore to prevent that inconvenience, and, 
as far as it was possible, with the consent of the 
sufferers themselves : on which occasion, this gieat 
cpnmiander of the human affections, as Q^uintilian 
calls him, found means to persuade those unfortu- 
nate men, that to bear their injury was their bene- 
fit ; and that the government itself could not stand, 
if Sylla's laws were then repealed, on which the 
quiet and order of the republick were established ; 
acting herein the part of a wise statesman, who will 
oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, what 
he cannot approve, for the sake of the common 
good ; agreeably to what he lays down in his book 
of Offices, that many things which are naturally 
right and just, are yet, by certain circumstances 
and conjunctures of times, made dishonest and un- 

t Ezclusiqiie paternis opibus liberi, etiara petendoramhonofiimjure 
prohibereatur. Veil. Pat. 2. 28. 

VOL. I. 22 
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just.* As to the instance before us, he declared 
in a speech, made several years after, that he had 
excluded from honours a number of brave and hon- 
est young men, whom fortune had thrown mto so 
unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained pow- 
er, thev would probably have employed it to the 
ruin of the state.f The three cases just mentioned, 
make Pliny break out into a kind of rapturous ad- 
miration of the man, " who could persuade the peo- 
" pie to give up their bread, their pleasure, and 
« their injuries, to the charms of his eloquence."! 

The next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged, was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labienus, one of the tri- 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed L. 
Saturninus, a tribune, about forty years tefore, who 
had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. The 
feet, if it had been true, was not only legal, but 
laudable, being done in obedience to a decree of 
the senate, by which all the citizens were required 
to take arms in aid of the consuls C. Marius and h. 
Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the thing 
aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth the pains 
of disturbing the peace of the city : the design was 
to attack that prerogative of the senate, by which, 
in the case of a sudden tumult, they could arm the 
city at once, by requiring the consuls to take care 
that the republick received no detriment : which vote 
was supposed to give a sanction to every thing that 

* Sic nmlta, quke honesta natura videntur esse, temporibus fiunt 
Don honesta. De Ofific. 3. 25, 

f E^ adoYescentes fortes et bonos, sed usos ea conditione fortunae^^ 
nt, si essent magistratus adepti, Reipub. statum conrulsiiri yiderea- 
tur— comitiornm ratione pmafi. In PisoD. 2. 

t Quo te, M. Tulli, piaculo taceam ? etc. Plio. Hist 1. 7. 30. 
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was done in consequence of it ; so- tbat several 
iraitorouB magistrates had been cut off by it, with-" 
out the formalities of a trial, in the act of stirring up 
sedkion. This practice, though in use «from the 
earliest times, had always been complained of by 
the tribunes, as an iirfiingement of the constitution, 
by giving to the seilate an arbitrary power over the 
lives of citizens, which could not legally be taken 
away without a bearing and judgment oi the whole 
people. But the chief grudge to it was, from its 
being a perpetual check to the designs of the am- 
bitious and popular, who aspired to any power not 
allowed by the laws : it was not difficult for them 
to delude the multitude ; but the senate was not so 
easily managed, who, by that single vote of com- 
mitting the republick to the consuls, could frustrate 
at once all the effects of their popularity, when car- 
ried to a point which was dangerous to the state : 
for since, in virtue of it, the tribunes themselves^ 
whose persons were held sacred, might be taken off 
without sentence or trial, when engaged in any 
trsutorous practices^ all attempts of that kind must 
necessarily be hazardous and desperate^ 

This point therefore was to be tried on the per^ 
son of Rabirius, in whose ruin the &ctious oi all 
ranks were interested. Julius Caesar suborned 
Labienus to prosecute him ; and procured himself 
to be appointed one of the Duumviriy or the two 
judges allotted by the praetor to sit upon trials of 
treason.^* Hortensius pleaded his cause, and prov- 
ed, by many witnesses, that the whole accusation 
was lalse, and that Saturninus was actually killed 
by the hand of a slave, who, for that service, ob- 
tsoned his freedom from the publick.f Caesar how- 

* Sueton. Tit. J. Caes. 12. Dio, p. 42. f Pro Rabir. 6. 1 1. 
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ever eagerly condemned the old man, who appealed 
from his sentence to the people.; " where nothing," 
says Suetonius, " did him so much service, as the 
" partial and forward severity of his judge."^ 

The tribunes, in the mean while, employed all 
th^ir power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his de- 
fence ;t and, to raise the gi eater indignation against 
the criminal, exposed the picture of Saturninus in 
the Rostra, as of one who fell a martyr to the liber- 
ties of the people. Cicero opened the defence with 
great gravity, declaring, " that in the memory of 
" man there had not been a cause of such impor- 
" tance, either undertaken by a tribune, or defend- 
" ed by a consul : that nothing less was meant by it, 
" than that, for the future, there should be no sen^ 
" ate or publick council in the city ; no consent 
" and concurrence of the honest against the rage 
" and rashness of the wicked ; no resource or re- 
" fuge in the extreme dangers of the republick.J — 
" He in)plores the favour of all the Gods, by whose 
" providence their city was more signally governed, 
" than by any wisdom of man, to make that day pro- 
^* pitious to the security of the state, and to the life 
** and fortunes of an innocent man." — And, having 
possessed the minds of his audience with the sancti- 
ty of the cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, ** that 
*^ he had been at liberty to confess, what Hortensius 
" indeed had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the 
"enemy of the Roman people, was killed by the 
" hand of Rabirius^ — that he should have proclaim- 
" ed and bragged of it, as an act that merited re- 

* Ut ad populum provocanti nihil aeque ac jddicis acerbitas profuit. 
Sneton. ib. 12. 

tPrpRabir. 1. t Ibid. { JbW. 6. 
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" wards, instead af punishment." — Here he was in- 
ternipted by the clamour of the opposite faction ; 
but he observes it to be " the faint efforts of a small 
** part of the assembly ; and that the body of the 
" people, who were silent, would never have made 
^*him consul, if. they had thought him capable of 
*^ being disturbed by so feeble an insult; which he 
** advised them to drop, since it betrayed only their 
** folly and inferiority of their numbers." — The as- 
sembly being quieted, he goes on to declare, " that 
" though Rabjrius did not kill Satuminus, yet he 
** took arms with intent to kill him, together with 
"the consuls and all the best of the city, to which 
" his honour, virtue, and duty, called him." — He 
puts Labienus in mind, " that he was too young to 
" be acquainted with the merits of that cause ; that 
** he was not born when Satuminus was killed, and 
" could not be apprised how odious and detestable 
" his name was to all people : that some had been 
** banished for complaining only of his death ; others, 
" for having a picture of him in their houses :^ that 
** he wondered therefore where Labienus had pro- 
" cured that picture, which none durst venture to 
" keep even at home ; and much more, that he had 
" the hardiness to produce, before^ an assembly of 
"the people, what had been the ruin of other men's 
"fortunes :-^that to charge Rabirius with this crime, 
" was to condemn the greatest and worthiest citizens 
" whom Home had ever bred ; and, though they were 
" all dead, yet the injury was the same, to rob them 
^* of the honour due to their names and memories. 
-Would C. Marius," says he, " have lived in per-\ 
petual toils and dangers, if he had conceived no 
hopes concerning himself and his glory beyond 
" the limits of this life ? When he defeated those 

* Ibid. 9. 
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" innumerable enemies in Italy, and saved the re- 
publick, did he imagine that eveiy thing which 
" related to him would die with him ? No : it is' 
•* not so, citizens ; there is not one of us who exerts 
^* himself with praise and virtue in the dangers of 
^ the repubKck, but is induced to it by the expecta- 
•* tion of a futurity. As the minds of men therefore 
** seem to be divine and immortal for many other 
** reasons, so especially for this, that, in all the best 
" and wisest, there is so strong a sense of some- | 
^* thing hereafter, that they seem to relish nothingy 
** but what is eternal. I appeal then to the souls 
/* of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy 
" citizens, who, from this life of men, are translated 
•* to the honours and sanctity of the Gods ; I call ^ 
** them, I say, to witness, that I think myself bound 
" to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, with 
** as much zeal, as for the altars and temples of my 
" country ; and, if it were necessary to take arms 
" in defence of their praise, I should take them aB 
" strenuously, as they themselves did for the de- 
** fence of our common safety,"* &c. 

After this speech, the people were to pass judge- 
ment on Rabirius by the sufErages of all the cen- 
turies : but there being reason to apprehend some 
violence and foul play from the intrigues of the 
tribunes, Metellus, the augur and praetor of that 
year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a strata^ 
gem, before they came to a vote :t and the great- 
er affairs that presently ensued, and engaged the at- 
tention of the city, prevented the farther prosecu*- 
tion and revival of the cause. 

But Caesar was more successful in another case, 

in which he was more interested, his suit for the 

< ^ 

* Ibid. 10. t Dio, 1.37,42. 
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high Priestjiood, a post of the first dignity in the 
republick, vacant by the death of Metellus Piua. 
Labieniis opened his way to it by the publicati(Mi 
of a new law, for transfening the right of electing 
from the college of priests to the people, agreea- 
bly to the tenor of a former law, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. Caesar's strength lay in the 
favour of the populace, which, by immense bribes, 
and the profusion of his whole substance, he had 
gained ©n this occasion so effectually, that he car- 
ried this high ofBce, before be had yet been prae- 
tor, against two consular competitors of the first 
authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius 
Isauricus ; the one of whom Imd been censor, and. 
then bore the title qf Prince of the Senate j and the 
other been honoured with a triumph ; yet he pro- 
cured more votes against them, even in their own 
tribes, than they bptii had out of the whole number 
of the citizens.* 

Catiline was now renewing his efibrts for the con- 
sulship with greater v%our than ever, and by such 
open methods of bribery, that Cicero published a 
new law against it, with the additional penalty of a 
ten years exile, prohibiting likewise all shews of 
gladiators within two years from the time of suing 
for any magistracy, unless they were ordered by 
the will of a person deceased, and on a certain day 
therein specified-f Catiline, who knew the law to 
be levelled at himself, formed a design to kill Cice- 
ro, with some other chiefs of the senate,t on the 
day of election, which was appointed for the twen- 

* Ita potentisgimos duos competitores, naaltumque et aetate et dig-- 
Djtate antecedentes, superavit ; ut plura ipse id eoruin tribubus suf- 
fiagia, quam uterque ia omnibus tulerit. Siret. J. Caes. 13. Vide 
Pigh. JLnoaL 

t Pro Maren. ^. ia Vatin. 15. | Dio, 1, 37. 43. 
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tieth of October ; but Cicero gave information of it 
to the senate the day before, upon which the elec- 
tion was deferred, that they might have time to 
deliberate on an affair of so great importance ; and 
the day following, in a full house, he called upon 
Catiline to clear himself of this charge; where, 
without denying or excusing it, he bluntly told 
them, " that there were two bodies in the repub- 
" lick,"— meaning the senate and people, — " the 
** one of them infirm with a weak head, the other 
** firm without a head ; which last had so well de- 
<* served of him, that it should never want a head 
« while he lived." He had made a declaration of 
the same kind, and in the same place, a few days 
before, when, upon Cato's threatening him with an 
impeachment, he fiercely replied, " that if any 
" flame should be excited in his fortunes, he would 
" extinguish it, not with water, but a general ruin."* 

These declarations startled the senate, and con- 
vinced them that nothing but a desperate conspira- 
cy, ripe for execution, could inspire so daring an 
assurance : so that they proceeded immediately to 
that decree, which was the usual refuge in all cases 
of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take 
care that the republick received no harm.f Upon 
this Cicero doubled his guard, and called some 
troops into the city ; and when the election of con- 
suls came on, that he might imprint a sense of his 
own and of the publick danger the more strongly, 

* Turn enim dixit, duo corpora es&e Reipub. unam debile» infirmo 
capite ; alterum firmi^m sine caplte ; huic cum ita de se meritutn es- 
set, caput, se fIfo, non detuttinim.-~-Cum idem ille paucis diebusante 
Catoni, judicium minitanti, respoudisset, Si quod ^set in suasfortunas 
incendiura excitatum« id se non aqua, sed ruina restinctunim. Pro 
Mur^n. 25. 

t Sail. bell. Batil. 29; Plutar. Cic. 
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he took care to throw back his gown iii the view of 
the people, and discovered a fining breastrplate, 
which he wore under it:'^ by which precaution, as 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, he prevented 
his design of killii^ both him and the competitors 
for the consulship, of whdm D» Junius Silanus and 
L. Licinius Murena were declared consuls elect.f 

Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath- 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa-^ 
tient to execute his grand plot : he had no other 

game left ; his schemes were not only suspected, 
ut actually discovered by the sagacity of the 
consul, and himself shunned and detested by all ho- 
nest men ; so that he resolved without farther de- 
lay to put all to the hazard, of running either his 
country or himself. He was singularly formed 
both by art and nature for the head of a desperate 
conspiracy ; of an illustrious family, ruined for- 
tunes, profligate mind, undaunted courage, un- 
wearied industry ; of a capacity equal to the har- 
diest attempt, with a tongue that could explain, 
and a hand that could execute it4 Cicero gives 
us his just character in many parts of his works, 
but in none a more lively picture of him than in 

ihe following passage.} 

I ' ■ . - . . . 

* Descend! in campiim — ciiin ilia lata insignique lorica— Ut omnes bo* 
ni animadverterent, et cam in metii el periculo consiilem viderent, id 
quod factum est, ad opem praesidiumque meum concurrereiit. Pro 
jfuren. 26. 

f Cam proximis comltiis consularibus, roe consulem in campo et 
competitores'tuos interficere voluisti, compressi conatus tuos nefaries 
amicorum praesidio. In Cat. ^.5. 

I Erat ei consilium ad faeinns aptum : consilio autem neque lin- 
gua, neque manus deerat. In Cat. 3. 7. 

y ProCael. 5. 6, 

vol.. 1. 23 
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« He had in him/' says he, " many, though not 
" express images, yet sketches of the greatest vir- 
" tues ; was acquainted with a great number of 
** wicked men, yet a pretended admirer of the vir- 
" tuous. His bouse was furnished with a variety of 
" temptations to lust and lewdness, yet with several 
" incitements also to industry and labour : it was a 
** scene of vicious pleasures, yet a school of martial 
" exercises. There never was such a monster on 
" earth compounded of passions so contrary and 
** opposite. Who was ever more agreeable atone 
** time to the best citizens ? who more intimate at 
" another with the worst? who a man of better 
" principles? who a fouler enemy to this city ? who 
** more mtemperate in pleasure ? who more patient 
** in labour? who more rapacious in plundering? 
" who more prdfuse in squandering ? he had a won^ 
^ derful faculty of engaging men to bis friendship, 
** and obliging them by his observa.nce ; sharing 
^ with them in common whatever he was master 
** of; serving them with his money, his interest, hip 
" pains, and, wbei;i there was occasion, by the most 
** daring acts of villany ; moulding his nature to 
** his purposes, and bending it every way to his^ 
•* will. With the morose, he could live severely ; 
•* with the free, gayly ; with the old, gravely ; with 
** the young, cheerfuUy ; with the enterprising, au- 
** daciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
•* temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
^* him the profligate and the rash from all countries, 
** yet held attached to him at the same time »aaoy 
** brave and worthy men, by the specious shew of 
** a pretended virtue." 

With these talents, if he had obtained the con- 
sulship, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the empire, he would probably. 
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like aaotherCinna, have made himself the tyrant of 
Ws country : but despair and impatience, under his 
repeated disappointments, hurried him on to the 
mad resolution of extorting by force what he could 
not procure by s^ddress. His scheme however was 
not without a foundation of probability, and there 
were several reasons for thinking the present time 
the most seasonable for the execution of it Italy 
was drained in a manner of regular troops ; Pcmi- 
pey at a great distance with the best army of the 
empire ; and his old friend Antonius, on whose as- 
sistance he still depended,^* was to have the com- 
mand of all the torces that remained. But his 
greatest hopes lay in Sylla's veteran soldiers, whose 
cause he had always espoused, and amons whom he 
had been bred ; who, to the number of about an 
hundred thousand, were settled in the several dis- 
tricts and Colonies of Italy, in the possession of 
lands assigned to them by Sylla, which the gene- 
rality had wasted by their vices and luxury, and 
wanted another civil war to repair their shattered 
fortunes. Among these he employed his agents 
and officers in sdl parts, to debauch them to his 
service; and in Etruria, had actually enrolled a 
considerable body, and formed them into a little 
army under the command of M anilius, a bold and 
experienced centurion, who waited only for his 
orders to take the field.f We must add to this, 
what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
and discontent which possessed all ranks of the 
city, but eq;)ecially the meaner sort, who, from the 
uneasiness of their circumstances, and the pressure 

* Inflatam turn spe militnm, turn coliega^ mei, at ipse dicebat, pro- 
BOtBiis. Pro Mureo. 23. 

t Castra snot io Italia contra Rempub. in Etrariae fancibos collo- 
cata. Ill Cat. 1. 2. it. 2. e. 
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of their debts, wished for a change of government ; 
so that if Catiline had gained any little advantage at 
setting out, or come off but equal in the first battle, 
there was reason to ej^pect a general (Jeclai-ation in 
bis favour.* 

He called a council therefore of all the conspira- 
tors, to settle the plan of their work, and divide the 
parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper day 
for the execution. There were about thirty-five, 
whose names are transmitted to us as principals in 
the plot, partly of the Senatorian, partly of the 
Equestrian order, with many others fi-om the colo^ 
nies and municipal towns of Italy, men of families 
and interest ki their several countries. The sena- 
tors were P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cetbegus, P. 
Autronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q, Curius, ft, Annius, M. 
Fortius Jiecca, L. Bestia.t 

Lentulus was descended from a Patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous, 
as well as the most splendid, in Rome. His Grand- 
father had borne the title of Prince of the Senate^ 
and was the most active in the pursuit and destruc-' 
tion of C. Gracchus, in which he received a dan- 
gerous wound. J The grandson, by the fevourof 
his noble birth, had been advanced to the consul- 
ship about eight years before, but was turned out 

"" Sed oranioo cuncta plebes, Doraram i^nim stodio» Catilinae ihoep* 
ta probabat— qaod si priroo praelio Catilioa snperipr, aut aeqiia mano 
tfiscessisset, profeoto magna clades, etc. Sallust. 27. 29, 

t Sallust. 17. 

X N'uin P. Lentnlnm, princlpem senatus ? Cdmpltires alios summot 
yiros, qui cuip L. Opimio consule armati Graccbum in Ayentinura per- 
«ecuti sunt ? quo io praelio lentulus graye yulnus accepit. Phil. 8. 
4. In Cat 46. 
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of the senate soon after by the censors, for the no- 
torious infamy of hb life, till, by obtaining the 
praetorship a second time, wWch be now actually 
enjoyed, he recovered his former place and rank 
in that supreme council.* His parts were but 
moderate, or rather slow; yet the comeliness of 
bis person, the gracefulness and propriety of his 
action, the stren^h and sweetness of his voice, pro- 
curied him some reputation aa a speakenf He was 
lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked ; yet so 
vain and ambitious, as to expect, from the over- 
throw of the government, to be the first man in the 
republick ; in which fancy he was steongly flattered 
by some crafty soothsayers, who assured him, from 
the Sibylline books, " that there were three Come- 
** lius's destined to ihe dominion of Rome ;" that 
Cinna and Sylla had already possessed it, and the 
prophecy waited to be completed in him4 With 
these views he entered freely into the conspiracy, 
trusting to Catiline's vigour for the execution, and 
hoping to r0ap the chief fruit from its success. 

Cetbegus was of an extraction equally noble, but 
of a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring to a de- 
gree even of fury. He had beea warmly engaged 
in the cause of Marius, with whom he was driven 
out of Rome; but when Sylla's afiairs became 
prosperous, he presently changed sides, and, throw- 

* Leniiilujt quoque tunc maxime praetor, etc. Flor. 4. 1. Dio, p. 43. 
Phit. in Cic 

f P. Lentulns, cujus et ex cogitandi et loquendi tarditatem tegebat 
A>noae dignitas, corporis motus plenos et artis et ycDUstatis, Tocis et 
raavitas et magDitudo. Brat. 3^. 

} Lenlulam autem sibi coofirmasse ex fatis Sibyllinis. Harusp!- 
cumqiie responsis, se esse tertiutn illnm Cornelium, ad quem Regnnm 
hojus urbis atqne imperium pervenire es%e% necesse, eto» In Cat. 3. 
4. tit. 4. 6. 
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ing bknself at Sylla's feet, alid jpfromii^g great ser^ 
vices, was restored to the city.* After SyUa's 
death, by intrigues atid faction, he acquired so great 
an influence, that while Pompey was abroad, he 
governed all things at home ; procured for Anto- 
nius the command over the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and for Lucullus, the management of the 
Mithridalick war.f In the height of this power, be 
made an excursion into Spain, to raise contributions 
in that province, where, meeting with some oppo- 
sition to his violences, he had the hardiness to insult, 
and even wound, the the proconsul Q. Metellus 
Pius.t But the insolence of his conduct, and the 
infemy of his life, gradually diminished, and at last 
destroyed, his credit ; when, finding himself con- 
trolled by the magistrates, and the particular vigi- 
lance of Cicero, he entered eagerly into Catiline's 
plot, and was entrusted with the mo^ bloody and 
desperate part of it, the task of massacreing their 
enemies within the city. The rest of the conspira- 
tors were not less illustrious for their birth.} The two 
Syllas were nephews to the dictator of that name; 
Autronius had obtained the consulship, but was 
deprived for bribery ; and Cassius was a competi- 
tor for it with Cicero himself. In short, they were 
all of the same stamp and character; men whom 

'■ ' ' ' ' I. - . ■ I I ■ I I. I ■! i I |i I , * I . 

''' Quid Calilina tnis natalibus, atque Cethegi 
Inveniet qaisquam sublimius ? 

Juv. Sat. 8. 231. App. 399. 

f Hie est iVf* Antonius, qui gratia Cottae consuHs et Cethegi fac^ 
tione in senatu, ciirationem infinitam uactus, etc. Ascon. in Verr. 2. 
3. Plut. in Lueull. 

1 0,1118 de C. Cetbego, atque ejus in Hispaniam profecUone, ac de 
vulnere Q. Metelli Pi? cogitat, cui non ad illius poenam career aedifi- 
catus esse videatnr ? Pro Syll. 25, 

} Curii* Porcit, Syllae, Cethegi, Antonii, Vargunteii atque Longifii : 
quae familiae ? quae senatus insignia? etc. Flor. I. 4. 1* 
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<lkiaiq>ointnients, ruined fortunes, and flagitious 
lires, had prepared for any design against the state ; 
and all whose hopes of ease md advancement de- 
pended on a change of afiairs, and the subversion 
of the republick. 

At this meeting it was resolved, that a general 
insurrection should be raised, through Italy, the dif- 
ferent parts of which were assigmd to different 
leaders; that Catiline slK>uld put himself at the 
bead of the troops in Etruria ; that Rome should 
be fired in many pfatces at once, and a massacre 
begun at tl^ same time of the whole senate, and all 
their enemies ; of whom none were to be spared 
but the sons of Pompey, who were to be kept as 
hostages of their peace and reconciliation with the 
fether; tlmt, in the consternation of the fire and 
ONifisacre, Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan 
army, to take the benefit of the publick confusion, 
and make himself master of the city ; where Lentu- 
lus, in the mean while, as first in dignity, was to 
pre»de in their general councils ; Cassius to manage 
the sSBair of firing it ; Cethegus to direct the mas- 
sacre.* But the vigilance of Cicero being the 
clnef obstacle to all uieir hopes, Catiline was very 
^sirous to see him taken off before he left Rome ; 
upon which two knights of ihe compmiy undertook 
to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
visit on pretence of business.f They were both 
of his acquaintance^ and used to frequent his 

^ Cam Catfilina ^rederetor ad ezercitum, Lentiilos in urbe relin« 
queretor*. Cassius inceodiis, Cethegos caedi praeponeretur. Pro. Sjll. 
19. Vid. Plat, in Ciccr. 

t Dizisti panllalum tibi esse morae, qaod ego yirerem : reperti 
sunt dno Equites Romani, qui te ista cura liberarent, et sese ilia ipsa 
nocte ante lucem me meo in lectulo interfectiiros pollicerentnr. fii 
Catil. 1. 4. it. SaUust. 28. 
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house ; and knowing bis custom of giving free ac- 
cess to all, made no doubt of being readily admit- 
ted, as Cornelius, one of the two, afterwards con- 
fessed.* 

The meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero 
had information of all that passed in it ; for, by the 
intrigues of a woman nameed Fulvia, he had gained 
over Curius her gallant, one of the conspirators, of 
Senatorian rank, to send him a punctual account of 
all their deliberations. He presently imparted 
this intelligence to some of the chiefs of the city, 
who were assembled that evening, as usual, at bis 
house ; informing them not only of the design, but 
nooning the men who were to execute it, and the 
very hour when the v would be at his gate : all 
which fell out exactly as he foretold ; for the two 
knights came before break of day, but had the mor- 
tification to find the house well guarded, and aU 
admittance refused to them^f 

Catiline was disappointed likewise in another 
afiair of no less moment before he quitted the city; 
a design to surprise the town of Praeneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome ; which would have been of singular 
use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events : but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of such an attempt, had 
previously sent orders to the place to keep a spe- 
cial guard; so that when Catiline came in the 

'^ Tunc tuus pater, Cornell, id qqod tandem aliqiiando confitetafr 
illam sibi offik^iosam proviociam depoposcit. Pro SylL 18. . 

f Domum oneam majoribus praesidiis raunivi : exclitsi eos, quos tu 
mane ad nie salutatum raiseras; cnm illUpsi venissent, qaos ego jam 
miiltis ac sommis ?iris ad roe id tempdris ventures esse praedixeram. 
InCaUl. 1.4. 
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night to make an assault, he found them so well 
provided, that he durst not venture upon the ex- 
periment*' 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when Cice- 
ro delivered the first of those four speeches, which 
were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are still 
extant. The meeting of the conspirators was on 
the sixth of November, in the evening ; and on the 
eighth he summoned the senate to the temple of 
Jupiter, in the Capitol, where it was not usually 
held but in tinies of publick alarm.f There had 
been several debates on the same subject of Cati- 
line's treasons, and his design of killing the consul; 
and a decree had passed, at the motion of Cicero, 
to offer a publick reward to the first discoverer of 
the plot; ** if a slave, his liberty, and eight hundred 
" pounds ; if a citizen, his pardon, and sixteen hun- 
" dred.t Yet Catiline, by a profound dissimula- 
tion, and the constant professions of his innocence, 
still deceived many of all ranks ; representing the 
whole as the fiction of his enemy Cicero, and offer- 
ing to give security for his behaviour, and to deliver 
himself to the custody of any whom the senate 
would name ; of M. Lepidus, of the praetor Metel-' 
lus, or of Caesar himself: but none of them would 
receive him, and Cicero plainly told him, '* that he 
" should never think himself safe in the same 
" house, when he was in danger by living in the 

"*" Quid ? cum tu Praeoeste Kalendis ipsis Noyembribos oi^cupatu- 
rum Docturoo impetu coufideres ? Sensistine illam colooiaai nieo Jussu, 
meis presidiis — esse raunitain ? Ibid. K 3. Fraeneste-^uatura muni- 
turn. Veil. Pat. 2. 26. 

t Nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus. lb. 1. 1. 

I Si quis indicasset de conjuratione, quae contra tlemp. facta erat, 
praemiom serro, libertatem et sestertia centum ; liberto» impunita- 
ten et sestertia C.C. Sallust. 30. 
VOL. I. 24 
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" same city with him ;"* yet he still kept on the 
mask, and had the confidence to come to tiiis very 
meeting in the Capitol; which so shocked the 
whole assembly, that none even of his acquaintance 
durst venture to salute him ; and the consular sena- 
tors quitted that part of the house in which he sat, 
and left the whole bench clear to him.f Cicero 
was so provoked by his impudence, that, instead of 
entering upon any business, as he designed, address* 
ing himself directly to Catiline, he broke out into a 
most severe invective against him ; and, with all the 
fire and force of an incensed eloquence, laid open 
the whole course of his villanies, and the notoriety 
of his treasons^ 

He put him in mind, " that there was a decree 
^^ already made against him, by which he could take 
^ his life ;t and that he ought to have done it lon^ 
" ago, since many, far more eminent and less crum- 
" nal, had been taken off by the same authority, 
^* for the suspicion only of treasonable designs ; 
** that if he should order him therefore to be killed 
'^ upon the spot, there was cause to apprehend, that 
" it would be thought rather too late, than too cru- 
^ el. — ^But there was a certain reason which yet 

** withheld him Thou shalt then be put to 

" death," says he, " when there is not a man to be 
** found so wicked, so desperate, so like to thyself, 
^* who will deny it to be done justly. — As long as 

* Cum a me id responsum iulisses, me milio mode posse iisdem pa- 
rietibus tutd esse tecum, qui magoo in periculo essem* quod iisdem 
raoenibus contineremur. lb. 1.8. 

f Quia te ex bae tanta frequeotia, tot ex tuis amicis ac necessariis^ 
salutavit ? Quid, quod adveatu tuo ista subsellia ?acuefacta sunt ? 
etc. lb. 1. 7. 

t Habemus seoatusconsultum in te, Catilina, vehement et grave. la 
Catil. M. 
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^ tbere is one who dares to defend thee, thou sbalt 
** Kve ; and live so, as thou now dost, surrounded by 
" the guards, which I have placed abotit thee, so as 
" not to suifer thee to stir a foot agaiust the repub- 
" lick ; whilst the eyes and ears of many shall watch 
*^ thee, as they have hitherto done, when thou little 
** thoughtest of it/'^ He then goes on to give a de- 
tail of all that had been concerted by the conspira- 
tors at their several meetu^s, to let him see, " that 
** hie was perfectly informed of every step which he 
*' had taken, or desisted to lake ; and observes, 
^ that he saw several at ttet very time in the senate, 
*' who had assisted at those meetings. — ^He presses 
^ him therefore to quit the city, and, since all his 
** counsels were detected, to drop the thought of 
^* fires and massacres; — ^that the gates were open, and 
'* no body should stophim/'t Then, running over 
the flagitious enormities of his life, and the series of 
ids traitorous practices, " be exhorts, ui'ges, cam- 
*^ mauds him to depart, and if he would be advised 
<* by him, to go into a voluntaU^y exile, and free them 
** from their fears ; that, if they were just ones, they 
« might be safer ; if groundli^s, the quieter :i that 
^^ tiiough be would not put the question to the bouse, 
«* whe&er they would order him into banishment, or 
*♦ not, yet he would let him see their sense upon it 
<* by the manner of behaving while he was urging 
" him to it ; for should he bid any other senator of 
** credit, P. Sextius, or M. Marcellus, to go into 
^ exile, they would all rise up against him at once, 
^ and lay violent hands on their consul : yet when 
** he said it to him, by their silence they approved 
« it; by their suffering it, decreed it; by saying 
" nothing, proclaimed their consent.^ That he 
" would answer likewise for the knights, who were 

* Ibid. 2s t If^J^J- 5. t n>id. 7. 5 Ibid. 8, 
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** then guarding the avenues of the senate, and were 
" hardly restrained from doing him violence ; that 
" if he would consent to go, they would all quietly 

" attend him to the gates. Yet, after all, if in 

" virtue of his command he should really go into 
" banishment, he foresaw what a storm of envy he 
" should draw by it upon himself ; but he did not 
*' value that, if by his own calamity he could avert 
" the dangers of the republick : but there was no 
" hope that Catiline could ever be induced to yield 
" to the occasions of the state, or moved with a 
** sense of his crimes, or reclaimed by shame, or 
*^ fear, or reason, from his madness.* He exhorts 
**^ him, therefore, if he would not go into exile, to 
*' go at least, where he was expected, into Manlius's 
" camp, and begin the war ; provided only that he 
^ would carry out with him all the rest of his crew: 
*' — ^that there he might riot and exult at his full ease,^ 
" without the mortification of seeing one honest man 
*' about him.f — There he nlight practise all that 
** discipline to which he had l^en trained, of lying 
" upon the ground, not only in pursuit of his lewd 
^ amours, but of bold and hardy enterprises: there 
" he might exert all that boasted patience of hun- 
** ger, cold, and want, by which however he would 
^ shortly find himself undone." He then intro- 
duces an expostulation of the republick with him- 
self, ** for his too great lenity, in suffering such a 
** traitor to escape, instead of hurrying him to im- 
** mediate death ; that it was an instance of cow- 
*^ ardice and ingratitude to the Roman people, that 
" be, ?i new man, who, without any recommenda- 
" tion from his ancestors, had been raised by them 
** through all the degrees of honour to sovereign 
^* dignity, should, for the sake of any danger to him- 

• • ■ — ^^ ■ • — • — — ■ ' ■ — — ^ J — r- 

* Ibid. 8, , t Ibid. 10, 
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" self, neglect the care of the publick safety.* To 
" this most sacred voice of my country," says he, 
^^ and to all those who blame me after the same man- 
^^ ner, I shall make this short answer ; that if I had 
" thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
" death, I would not have allowed that gladiator 
" the use of one moment's life : for if, in former 
** days, our most illustrious citizens, instead of sul- 
^' lying, have done honour to their memories, by 
" the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flac- 
** cus, and many others ; there is no ground to fear, 
** that by killing this parricide, any envy would lie 
" upon me with posterity ; yet if the greatest was 
** sure to befall me, it was always my persuasion, 
" that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
*' envy : but there are some of this very order, who 
** do not either see the dangers which hang over 
** us, or else dissemble what they see ; who by the 
" softness of their votes cherish Catiline's hopes, 
" and add strength to the conspiracy by not believ- 
** ing it ; whose authority influences many, not only 
'* of the wicked but the weak; who,if I had punished 
** this man as he deserved, would not have failed to 
** cry out upon me for acting the tyrant.t Now I 
"am persuaded, that when he is once gone into 
'* Manlius's camp, whither he actually designs to 
'* go, none can be so silly, as not to see that there 
** is a plot, none so wicked, as not to acknowledge 
'' it: whereas, by taking off him alone, though this 
" pestilence would be somewhat checked, it could 
'* not be suppressed : but when he has thrown him- 
** self into rebellion, and carried out his friends 
" along with him, and drawn together the pro- 
** fligate and desperate from all parts of the empire, 
" not only this ripened plague of the repubiick, 

y " ■-■■■■•<' — • — » -'■' ■■■■■' ■■ ' ■ - ■• , 

*Ibid. n. t Ibid. 12. 
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^ but the very root and seed of all our evils^ will 
" be extirpated with him at once." Then applying 
himself again to Catiline, he concludes with a short 
prayer to Jupiter : " With these omens, Catiline, 
** of all prosperity to the republick, but of destruc- 
** tion to thyself, and all those who have joined 
" themselves with thee in all kinds of parricide, go 
** thy way then to this impious and abominable war; 
" whilst thou, Jupiter, whose religion was establish* 
" ed with the foundation of this city, whom we 
** trulj' call Stator, the stay and prop of this em- 
** pire, wilt drive this man and his accomplices from 
" thy altars and temples, from the houses and walls 
" of the city, from the lives and fortunes of us all ; 
^* and wilt destroy with eternal punishments, both 
** living and dead, all the haters of good men, the 
"enemies of their country, the plunderers of Italy, 
'* now confederated in this detestable league and 
^ partnership of villany." 

Catiline, astonished by the thunder of this speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it ; yet, 
^' with downcast looks and suppliant voice, he beg- 
" ged of the fathers, not to believe too hastily what 
" was said against him by an enemy ; that his birth 
** and past life offered every thing to him that was 
" hopeful ; and it was not to be imagined, that a 
" man of Patrician family, whose ancestors, as well 
** as himself, had given many proofs of their aflfec- 
*• tion to the Roman people, should want to over- 
" turn the government, whUe Cicero, a stranger, 
^* and late inhabitant of Rome, was so zealous to 
** preserve it." But, as he was going on to give foul 
language, the senate interrupted him by a general 
outcry, calling him traitor and parricide: upon 
which being furious and desperate, he declared again 
aloud what he had said before to Cato, " That since 
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** be was circumvented and driyen headlong by his 
^^ enemies, he would quench the flame which wa9 
•^ raised about him, by the common loiin ;" and so 
rushed out of the assembly.*^ As soon as he waf 
come to his house, and be^an to reflect on what had 
passed, perceiving it in vain to dissemble any long- 
er, he resolved to enter into action immediately, 
before the troops of the republick were increased, 
or any new levies made ; so that, after a short con- 
ference with Lentqlus, Cethegus, and the rest, about 
what had been concerted in the last meeting, hav- 
ing given fresh orders and assurances of his speedy 
return, at the head of a itrodg army, he left Rome 
that very night, with a small retinue, to msdke the 
best of his way towards Etruria^f 

He no sooner disappeared, than his friends gave 
out that he vi as gone into voluntary exile at Mar- 
seilles,t which was industriously spread through the 
city the next morning, to raise an odium upon Cice- 
ro for driving an innocent man into banishment, 
without any previous trial or proof of his guilt : but 
Cicero was too well informed of his motions, to en- 
tertain any doubt about his going to Manlius's camp, 
and into actual rebellion ; he knew that he had sent 
thither already a quantity of arms, and all the ensigmr 
of military command, with that silver eagle which 
he used to keep with great superstition in his house,, 
for its having belonged to C. Marius, in his expe- 

* Turn ille ftiribuDdus ; daoDiam quidein circunveDtus, kiquit, ab m- 
imicis praeceps agor, iDceadium meum ruiaa extiogaam. Salhist. 31. 

t Ibid. 52. 

I M enim smit, Cluirites, qai dicunt a me in eiilium ejeGtuui esse 
CatiUoam — £go veheoieDS ille consul, qui yerbo ci?es ia ezilium ^jlcio. 
etc. In Catil. 2. 6. 
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dition ag^hst the Cimbri.^ But lest the story 
should make an ill impression on the city, he called 
the people together into the forum, to give them an 
account of what passed in the senate the day before, 
and of Catiline's leaving Rome upon it. 

He began by " congratulating with them on Cati- 
<^ line's flight, as on a ceilain victory, since the driv- 
" ing him from his secret plots and insidious at- 
*^ tempts on their lives and fortunes into open rebel- 
" lion, was in effect to conquer him : that Catiline 
" himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret in 
"his retreat was not for cleaving the city, but for 
" leaving it standing.f — ^But if there be any here,'* 
says he, " who blame me for what I am boasting of, 
" as you all indeed justly may, that I did not rath- 
" er seize, than send away so capital an enemy, that 
" is not my fault, citizens, but the fault of the times. 
" Catiline ought long ago to have suffered the last 
" punishment ; the custom of our ancestors, the 
" discipline of the empire, and the republick itself, 
** required it : but how many would there have 
^ been, who would not have believed what I charg- 
" ed him with ? how many who, through weak- 
" ness, , would never have imagined it, or through 
** wickedness, would have defended it ?" — He ob- 
serves, " That if he had put Catiline to death, he 
" should have drawn upon himself such an odium, 
" as would have rendered him unable to prosecute 
" his accomplices, and extirpate the remains of the 
" conspiracy ; but, so far from being afraid of him 
** now, he was sorry only that he went off* with so 

* Cum fsisces, cam tubas, cum signa militaria, cum aqvilam illaro 
argeoteam» cui ille etiam sacrarium scelerum domi suae fecerat, scr> 
rem esse praemissam. lb. Sal lust. ^. 

t In Catil. 2. 1. 
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" few to attend bito :^ that his forces were con- 
" temptible^ if compared with tho^e of the rej^ub- 
" lick, made up of a miserable, needy crew, who 
" had wasted their substance, forfeited tlieir bails, and 
" would run away, not only at the sight of an army, 
" but of the praetor's edict : — ^That those who had 
" deserted his army, and staid behind, were more 
" tobe dreaded than the army itself; and the more so, 
" because they knew him to be informed of all their 
" designs, yet were not at all moved by it : that he 
" had laid open all their councils in the senate the 
" day before, upon which Catiline was so disheart- 
" ened, that he immediately fled : that he could 
" not guess what these others meant ; if they im- 
"•agined that he should always use the same lenity, 
** they were much mistaken :t for he had now gain- 
" ed what he had hitherto been waiting for, to make 
" all the people see that there was a conspiracy ; 
" that now, therefore, there was no more room for 
" clemency, the case itself required severity : yet 
" he would still grant them one thing, to quit the 
*' city, and follow Catiline : nay, would tell them 
" the way ; it was the Aurelian road, and, if they 
" would make haste, they might overtake him be- 
*^ fore night'' Then, after describing the profligate 
life and conversation of Catiline and his accom- 
plices,! he declaresit "insuffembly impudent for such 
" men to pretend to plot ; the lazy against the active, 
" the foolish against the prudent, the drunken 
" against the sober, the drowsy against the vigilant, 
"who, lolling at feasts, embracing mistinesses, 
" staggering with wine, stuffed with victuals, crown- 
" ed with garlands, daubed with perfumes, belch 
" out in their conversations a design of massacreing 
" the honest, and firing the city. If my consul- 

♦Ibid. 2. t Ibid. 3. t IW4 4. 

VOL. I. 25 
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ship," says he, " since it cannM cure, should cut 
^ off all these, it i^ould add no small period to the 
duration of the republick : for there is no nation 
which we hare- reason to fear, no king who can 
make war upon the Roman people ; ail distur- 
bances abroad, both by land and sea, are quelled 
by the Tirtue of one man ; but a domestick war 
still remains ; the treason, the danger, the ene- 
^my is within; we are to combat with luxury, 
witli madness, with villany : in this war I pro- 
' fess myself your leader, and take upon mysefif all 
the animosity of the desperate : whateyer can 
' possibly be healed, I will heal ; but what ought 
' to be cut off, I will never suffer to spread to the 
ruin of the city.'*^ He then takes notice of the 
report of Catiline's being driven into exile, but ridi- 
cules the weakness of it, and says, " That he had 
" put that matter out of doubt, by exposing all his 
** treasons the day before in the senate/'t He la- 
ments the " wretched condition, not only of go- 
" verning, but even of preserving states : for if Cati* 
" line," says he, '* baffled by my pains and councils^ 
" should really change his mind,, drop all thoughts 
** of war, and betake himself to exile, he would not 
" be said to be disarmed and terrified, or driven 
" from his purpose by my vigilance : but, uncon- 
'* demned and innocent, to he forced into banish- 
" ment by the threats of the consul ; and there 
" would be numbers who would think him not 
" wicked, but unhappy ; and me not a diligent con- 
" sul, but a cruel tyrant." He declares, " that 
^' though, for the sake of his own ease or character, 
" he should never wish to hear of Catiline's being 
" at the head of an army, yet they would certainly 
** hear it in three days time : — ^that if men were so 

* Ibid. 5. t Ibid. 6. 
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** perverse as to complain of his being driven away, 
" what would they have said if he had been put to 
" death ? Yet there was not one of those who 
" talked of his going to Marseilles, but would be 
" sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much rath- 
** er to see him in Manlius's camp."* He proceeds 
to describe at large the strength and forces of Cati- 
line, and the different sorts of men of which they 
were composed ; and then displaying and opposing 
to them the superiour forces of the republick, he 
shews it to be "a contention of all sorts of virtue 
" against all sorts of vice, in which, if all human 
** help should fail them, the gods themselves would 
" never suffer the best cause in the world to be 
^* vanquished by the worst,*'! He requires them, 
therefore, '* to keep a watch only in their private 
" houses, for he had taken care to secure the pub- 
" lick, without any tumult : that he had given no- 
*' tice to all the colonies and great towns of Cati- 
*' line's retreat, so as to be upon their guard against 
^^ him : that as to the body of gladiators, whom 
" Catiline always depended upon as his best and 
" surest band, they were taken care of in such a 
'' manner, as to be in the power of the republick ;t 
*' though, to say the truth, even these were better 
" afi^cted than some jwirt of the Patricians : that he 
** had sent Q,. Metellus, the praetor, into Gaul, and 
" the district of Picenum. to oppose all Catiline's 
^^ motions on that side ; and, for settling all matters 
^^ at home, had sinnmoned the senate to meet again 
** that morning, which, as they saw, was then as- 
" sembling. As for those, therefore, who were left 
** behind in the city, though they were now ene- 
'• mies, yet since they were born citizens, he ad- 

* lb. 7, 8, 9, 10. t JWd. 11. 

I ibid. 1. Decreyere nti familiae gladiatoriae Capaani. et in cae-^ 
tera municipia distribuerentur pro cujusque oplbus« SaJlast 30. 
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" monisbed them again and again, (hat his lenity 
" had been waiting only for an opportunity of de- 
" monstrating the certainty of the plot : that for 
** the i-est, he should never forget that this was his 
** country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
** either to live with them, or die for them. There 
" is no guard,'' says he, " upon the gates, none to 
" watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with- 
** draw himself, he may go whenever he pleases ;; 
** but if he makes the least stir within the city, so as 
" to be caught in any overt-act against the repub-^ 
" lick, he shall know that there are in it vigilant 
" consuls, excellent magistrates, and a stout senate ; 
" that there are arms, and a prison, which our ances- 
" tors provided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; 
" and all this shall be transacted in such a manner, 
" citizens, that the greatest disorders shall be quell- 
^ ed without the least hurry, the greatest dangers, 
** without any tumult, a domestick war, the most 
^« desperate of any in our memory, by me your 
** only leader and general, in my gown ; which I 
^^ will manage so, that, as far as it is possible, not 
*^ one even of the guilty shall suffer punishment in 
" the city : but u their audaciousness, and my 
'^^ country's danger, should necessarily drive me 
*^ from this mild resolution, yet I will effect. What 
*« in so cruel and treacherous a war could hardly 
« be hoped for, that not one honest man shall fall, 
** but all of you be safe, by the punishment of a 
^ few. This I promise, citizens, not from any con-^ 
" fidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
*« councils, bqt from the many evident declarations 
^< of the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this 
" persuasion, who assist us, not as they used to do, 
" at a distance, against foreign and remote enemies, 
^' but by their present help and protection defend 
^^ their temples and our houses : it is your part, 
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" tbefeforc, to worship, implore, and pray to them, 
** that since all our enemies are now subdued both 
** by land and sea, they would continue to preserve 
^* this city, which was designed by them for the 
^^ most beautiful, the mc^ flourishing, and most 
** powerful on earth, from the most detestable trea- 
" sons of its own desperate citizens." 

We have no account of this day's debate in Uie 
lunate, which met while Cicero was speaking to the 
people, atld were waiting his coming to them from 
the rostra : but as to Catiline, after staying a few 
days on the road to raise and arm the country 
through which he passed, arid which bis stents had 
already been dig[)Osing to his interests, he marched 
directly to Manlius's camp, with the fasces and all 
the ensigns of military commatid displayed before 
him. Upon this news, the senate declared both him 
and M aniius publick enemies, with offers of pardon 
to all his followers, who were not condemned of 
capital crimes, if they returned to their duty by a 
certain day ; and ordered the consuls to make new 
levies ; that Antonius should follow Catiline with 
the army ; and Cicero istay at home to guard the 
city.* 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when he 
hsd certain information of Catiline's treason, instead 
of seizing him in the city, not only suffered, but 
ur^ed his escape, and forced him as it were to begin 
the war. But there was good reason for what he 
did, as he frequently intimates in his speeches ; he 
had many enemies among the nobility, and Catiline 
nii^ny secret friends ; and though he was perfectly 
informed of the whole progress and extent of the 

* Salliist, 36. 
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plot, yet the proofs being not ready to be laid be- 
fore the publick, Catiline's dissimulation still pre- 
vailed, and persuaded great numbers of his inno- 
cence ; so that if he had imprisoned and punished 
him at this timie, as he deserved, the whole faction 
were prepared to raise a general clamour against 
him, by representing his administration as a tyranny, 
and the plot as a forgery contrived to support it : 
whereas, by driving Catiline into rebellion, he made 
all men see the reality of their danger ; while, from 
an exact account of his troops, he knew them to be 
so unequal to those of the republick, that there was 
no doubt of his being destroyed, if he could be 
pushed to the necessity of declaring himself, before 
his other projects were ripe for execution. He 
knew also, that if Catiline was once driven out of 
the city, and separated from his accomplices, who 
were a lazyj drunken, thoughtless crew, they would 
ruin themselves by their own rashness, and be easi- 
ly drawn into any trap which he should lay for 
them : the event shewed that he judged right; and 
by what happened afterwards, both to Catiline and 
to himself, it appeared, that, as far as human caution 
could reach, he acted with the utmost prudence, in 
regard, as well to his own, as to the publick safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after Cati- 
line's flight, Cicero found leisure, according to his 
custom, to defend L. iVIurena, one of the consuls 
elect, who was now brought to a trial for bribery 
and corruption. Cato had declared in the senate, 
that he would try the force of Cicero's late law upon 
one of the consular candidates :* and since Catiline, 
whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his reach, he re- 

* Dixi ia senatu, me oomen consularis caDdidati delaturum. Pro 
Muren. 30. Quod atrociter m senatu dizisti, aot non dizisses, aut se* 
posuisses. lb. 31. Plutar. Cato. 
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solved to fall upon Murena ; yet connived at the same 
time at the other consul, Silanus, who had married 
his sister, though equally guilty with his colleague :* 
he was joined in the accusation by one of the disap- 
pointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a person of dis- 
tinguished w^orth and character, and the most cele- 
brated lawyer of the age, for whose service, and at 
whose instance, Cicero's law against bribery was 
chiefly provided.! 

Murena was bred a soldier, and had acquired 
great fame in the Mithridatick war, as lieutenant to 
LucuUus ;t and was now defended by three, the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest orators of 
Kome, — Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero ; so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
on account of the dignity of all the parties concern- 
ed. The character of the accusers makes it rea- 
sonable to believe, that there was clear proof of 
some illegal practices ; yet, from Cicero's speech, 
which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the transaction, it seems probable, 
that they were such only, as, though strictly speak- 
ing, irregular, were yet warranted by custom and 
the example of all candidates ; and, though hein- 
ous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry competitor, 
were usually overiooked by the magistrates, and ex- 
pected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads; the 
scandal of Murena's life ; the want of dignity in his 

* Plutarch, in Cato. 

t Legem ambitas flagitasti — gestus est mos et voluntati et dignitati 
tuae. Pro Mur^n. 23. 

X Legatus L. Lucullo fuit : qua in legatione duzit exercitum — mag- 
nas copias hostium fuditf urbes partim vi partiin obsidione cepit. Pro 
Muren. 9. 
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character and family ; and bribery in the late elec- 
tion. As to the first, the greatest crime which Cato 
charged him with was daamvgs to which Cicero's 
defence is somewhat remarkable : ^' He admonishes 
" Cato not to throw out such a calumny so incon- 
** siderately, or to call the consul of Rome a dan- 
** cer ; but to consider how many other crimes a 
** man must needs be guilty of before that of danc- 
" ing could be truly objected to him ; since nobody 
" ever danced, even in solitude, or a private meet- 
•* ing of friends, who was not either drunk or mad ; 
" for dancing was always the last act of riotous ban- 
" quets, gay places, and much jollity : that Cato 
" charged him therefore with what was the effect of 
" many vices, yet with none of tliose, without which 
*^ that vice could not possibly subsist ; with no scan- 
" dalous feasts, no amours, no nightly revels, lewd- 
" ness, no extravagant expense,"* &c. 

As to the second article, the want of dignity y it 
was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble, 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be de- 
feated by a plebeian, whose extraction he contemn- 
ed : but " Cicero ridicules the vanity of thinking no 
" family good, but a patrician ; shews that Murena's 
** grandfather and great grandfather had been prae- 
^^ tors ; and that his father also, from the same dig- 
" nity, had obtained the honour of a triumph ; that 
" Sulpicius's nobility was better known to the anti- 
" quaries than to the people ; since his grandfather 
" had never borne any of the principal offices, nor 
" his father ever mounted higher than the equestrian 
" rank ; that being therefore the son of a Roman 
" knight, he had always reckoned him in the same 
** class with himself, of those who by their own in- 

* Pro Muren. 6. 
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" dustry had opened their way to the highesi hon- 
" ours ; that the Curius's, the Cato's, the Pompeius's, 
" the Marius's, the Didius's, the Caelius's, were all 
** of the same sort ; that when he had broken through 
" that barricade of nobility, and laid the consulship 
" open to the virtuous, as well as to the noble ; and 
** when a consul, of aui ancient and illustrious descent, 
" was defended by a consul^ the son of a knight ; he 
** never imagined, that the accusers would venture 
" to say a word about the novelty of a family ; that 
" he himself had two patrician competitors, the one 
" a profligate and audacious, the other an excellent 
" and modest man ; yet that he outdid Catiline in 
" dignity, Galba in interest ; and if that had been 
" a crime in a new man, he should not have wanted 
" enemies to object it to him/'* He then shews, 
" that the science of arms, in which Murena excels 
" led, had much mtore dignity and splendour in it 
" than the science of the law, being that which first 
" gave a name to the Roman people, brought glory 
'^ to their city, and subdued the world to their em- 
" pire : that martial virtue had ever been the means 
*f of conciliating the favour of the people, and re* 
^< commending to the honours of the state y and it 
** was but reasonable that it should hold the first 
** place in that city, which was raised by it to be 
" the head of all other cities in the world/'f 

As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery^ . there was little or nothing 
miade out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal ; the bribery of shews, plays, 
and dinners^ given to the populace ; yet not so 
much by himself, as by his friends and relation^ 
who were zealous to serve him ; so that Cicero 

* Pro Muren. 7. 8, f I^ro Mureii. 9, 10, 11. 

VOL. t* 26 
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makes very slight of it, and declares himself " more 
** afraid of the authority, than the accusation of 
" Cato ;" and, to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato's integrity might have in the 
tause, he observes, " that the people in general, 
" and all wise judges, have ever been jealous of 
" the power and interest of an accuser ; lest the 
" criminal should be borne down, not by the weight 
** of his crimes, but the supenour force of his ad- 
" versary. Let the authority of the great prevail," 
** says he, " for the safety of the innocent, the pro- 
" tection of the helpless, and the relief of the mis- 
" erable ; but let its influence be repelled from the 
" dangers and destruction of citizens : for if any 
" one should say, that Cato would not have taken 
" the pains to accuse, if he had not been assured 
" of the crime, he establishes a very unjust law to . 
" men in distress, by making the judgment of an 
" accuser to be considered as the prejudice or pre- 
*^ vious condemnation of the criminal.* He ex- 
" horts Cato not to be so severe on what ancient 
** custom and the republick itself had found useful ; 
" nor to deprive tlie people of their plays, gladia* 
" tors, and leasts, which iheir ancestors had approv- 
** ed ; nor to take from candidates an opportunity 
** of obliging, by a method of expense, which indi- 
*^cated their generosity rather than an intention 
** to corrupt."! 

But whatever Murena's crime might be, the cir- 
cumstance which chiefly favoured him was the diffi- 
culty of the times, and a rebellion actually on foot ; 
which made it neither safe nor prudent to deprive 
the city of a consul, who, by a military education, 
was the best qualified to defend it in so dangerous 
a crisis. This point Cicero dwells much upon, de- 

♦ Pro Muren. 28. f Ibid. 36. 
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daring, '^ that he undertook this cause, not so much 
" for the sake of Murena, as of the peace, the liber- 
** ty, the lives, and safety of them all. Hear, hear,'* 
says he, " your consul, who, not to speak arrogant- 
" ly, thinks of nothing day and night but of the re- 
*' publick : Catiline does not despise us so far, as 
" to hope to subdue this city with the force which 
*' be has carried out with him : the contagion is 
^ spread wider than you imagine : the Trojan 
** horse is within our walls ; which, while I am con- 
^' sul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. If it 
^ be asked then, what reason I have to fear Cati- 
'^ line ? none at all ; and I have taken care that no 
^ body else need fear him : yet, I say, that we have 
*^ cause to fear those troops of his, which I see in 
** this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
^ dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted 
** it ; for in truth they are not deserted, but are left 
** by him only as spies upon us, and placed as it 
*^ were in ambush, to destroy us the more securely ; 
" all these want to see a worthy consul, an experi- 
*^ enced general, a man both by nature and fortunes 
** attached to the interests of the republick, driven 
^^ by your sentence from the guard and custody of 
** the city."* After urging this topick with great 
warmth and force, he adds, " We are now come to 
** the crisis and extremib?^ of our danger ; there is no 
" resource or recovery tor us, if we now miscarry ; it 
** is no time to throw away any of the helps which we 
" have, but by all means possible to acquire more. 
" The enemy is not on the banks of the Anio, 
" which was thought so terrible in the Punick war, 
" but in the city and the forum. Good Gods ! (I 
** cannot speak it without a sigh) there are some 
^ enemies in the verj^ sanctuary ; some, I say, even 

♦ Pro Muren. 37, 
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" in the senate ! The Gods grant, that my col- 
" league may quell this rebellion by our arms ; 
" whSst I, in the gown, by the assistance of all the 
" honest, will dispel the other dangers with which 
" the city is now big. But what will become of 
*' us, if they should slip through our hands into the 
" new year ; and find but one consul in the repub- 
" lick, and him employed, not in prosecuting the 
" war, but in providing a colleague ? Then this 
" plague of Catiline will break out in all its fury, 
<* spreading terrour, confusion, fire and sword through 
" the city,"* &c. This consideration, so forcibly 
urged, of the necessity of having two consuls for 
the guard of the city, at the opening of the new 
year, had such weight with the judges, that, without 
any deliberation, they unanimously acquitted Mu- 
rena, and would not, as Cicero says, so much as 
hear the accusation of men, the most eminent and 
illustrious.t 

Cicero had a strict intimacy all this while with 
6ulpicius, whom he had served with all his interest 
in this very contest for the consulship.^ He had a 
great friendship also with Cato, and the highest es- 
teem of his integrity ; yet he not only defended 
this cause against them both, but, to take ofi* the 
prejudice of tbek* authority, laboured even to make 
them ridiculous ; rallying the profession of Sulpi- 
cius as trifling and contemptible, the principles of 
Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so much 
humour and wit, that he made the whole audience 



♦ 



Ibid, 39. 



j Defendi consul L. Murenam^nemo illonim Judicum, clarissimis 
riris accusaiitibns, audiendum sibi de ambitn curavit, cnm belhim Jam 
gerente Catilina, onuies, me auctore, duos consules Kf^lepdis Jan. scU 
f ept esse oportere. Ibid. 

J Pro Murep. 3. 
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very merry, and forced Cato to cry out, " What a 
" fecetious consul have we !'** but what is more ob- 
servable, the opposition of these great men in an 
affair so interesting, gave no sort of inteiTuption to 
their friendship, which continued as firm as ever to 
the end of their lives : and Cicero, who lived the 
longest of them, shewed the real value that he had 
for them both after their deathi^ by procuring pub- 
lick honours for the one, and writing the life and 
praises of the other. Murena, too, though exposed 
to so much danger by the prosecution, yet seems to 
have retained no resentment of it; but, during his 
consulship, paid a great deference to the counsels 
of Cato, and employed all his power to support 
him against the violence of M etellus, his colleague 
in the tribunate. This was a greatness of mind 
truly noble, and suitable to the dignity of the per- 
sons ; not to be shocked by the particular contra- 
diction of their friends, when their general views 
on both sides were laudable and virtuous : yet this 
must not be wholly charged to the virtue of the 
men, but to the discipline of the republick itself, 
which, by a wise policy, imposed it as a duty on its 
subjects to defend their fellow citizens in their dan- 
gers, without regard to any friendships or engage- 
ments whatsoever.! The examples of this kind 
will be more or less frequent in states, in propjor- 
tion as the publick good happens to be the ruling 
principle ; for that is a bond of union too firm to 
be broken by any little differences about the mea- 
sures of pursuing it : but where private ambition 
and party zeal have the ascendant, there every op- 
position must necessarily create animosity, as it 

♦ Plut. in Cato. 

t Hanc oobi« a majoribus esse traditam ditMsiplinam. ui Dullins ami* 
ritia ad propuUaoda pericnia impediremor. Pro Sylla, 17. 
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obstructs the acquisition of that good, which is con- 
sidered as the chief end of life, private benefit and 
advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of C. 
Piso, who had been consul four years before, and 
acquired the character of ^ brave and vigorous ma- 
gistrate : but we have no remains of the speech, nor 
any thing more said of it by Cicero, than that Piso 
was acquitted on the account of his laudable be- 
haviour in his consulship.^* We learn however from 
Sallust, that he was accused of oppression and extor- 
tion in his government; and that the proseciution 
was promoted chiefly by J. Caesar, out of revenge 
for Piso's having arbitrarily punished one of hh 
friends or clients in Cisalpine GauLf 

But to return to the affair of the conspiracy. 
Lentulus, and the rest, who were left in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
seemed likely to favour their cause, or to be of any 
use to it : among the rest, they agreed to make an 
attempt on the ambassadours of the Allobroges ; a 
warlike^ mutinous, faithless people, inhabiting the 
countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
disaffected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. These ambassadours, who were pre- 
paring to return home, liiuch out of humour with 
the senate, iand without any redress of the grievan- 
ces which they were sent to complain of, received 
the proposal at first very greedily, and promised to 
engage iheif nation to assist the conspirators with 

* Pro Flaeco. 39. + Sallust. 49. 
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what they principally wanted,* a good body of 
horse, whenever they shpuld begin the war ; but 
reflecting afterwards, in their cooler thoi^hts, on 
the difficulty of the enterprise, and the danger of 
involving themselves and their country in so despe- 
rate a cause, they resolved to discover what they 
knew to Qt. Fabius Sanga, the patron of their city, 
who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 
consul.f 

Cicero's intructions upon it were, that the ambas- 
sadours should continue to feign the same zeal 
which they had hitherto shewn, and promise every 
thing that was required of them, till they had got a 
fall insight into the extent of the plot, with distinct 
proofs against the particular actors in it :% upon 
which, at their next conference with the conspira- 
tors, they insisted on having some credentials from 
them to shew to their people at home, without 
which they would never be induced to ^nter into 
an engagement so hazardous. This was thought 
reasonable, and presently complied with ; and Vul- 
turcius was appointed to go along with the ambas- 
sadours, and introduce them to Catiline on their 
road, in order to confirm the agreement, and ex- 
change assurances also with him ; to whom Lentu- 
lus sent at the same time a particular letter under 
his own hand and seal, though without his name^ 
Cicero being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambassadours the 

'^ Ut eqoitatum io Italiam quamprimura mittereot. Id Catil. 3. 4. 

f Allobroges diu incertnm babuere, qiiidnaoi const lii capereat — 
Itaqne Q. Fabio Saogae rem omnem, ut GOgooverunt> aperiunt. 
Sail. 41. 

I Cieero^-legatis praeciplt, ut studium conjurationis vehementer 
simuleut, caeteros, adeant, bene poHiceantur, dentque operam, ut cot 
qnam maxime manifestos babeant. Ibid. 
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time and manner of their leaving Rome in the 
night, and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile 
from the city, they should be arrested with their 
papers and letters about them, by two of the prae- 
tors, L. Flaccus and C. Pontinius, whom he had 
instructed for that purpose, and ordered to lie in 
ambush near the place, with a strong guard of 
friends and soldiers : all which was successfully ex- 
ecuted, and the whole company brought prisoners 
to Cicero's house by break of day.* 

The rumour of this accident presently drew a re- 
sort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
advised him to open the letters before he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothing of moment were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and impru- 
dent to raise an unnecessary terrour and alarm 
through the city. But he was too well informed of 
the contents, to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a case of publick danger he thought 
it his duty to lay it entire before the publick coun- 
cil.! He summoned the senate therefore to meet 
immediately, and sent at the same time for Gabini- 
us, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who all came 
presently to his house, suspecting nothing of the 
discovery ; and being informed also of the quantity 
of arms provided by Cethegus for the use of the 
conspiracy, he ordered C. Siupicius, another of the 

'*' L. Flaccoin et C. PootiDium praetores — ad me vocavi, rem expo^ 
sni; quid fieri placeret ostendi — occulte ad poiUem Milvium pervene- 
niBt — ipsi comprehensi ad me, com jam dilucesceret, deducuDtur. Id 
CatU.3. 2. 

t Cam summis et clarissimis hujus civitatis Fins, qui, audita re, fre- 
qaentes ad me convenerant, literas a m^ prius aperiri, qiiam ad sena- 
tom referrem, placeret, ne si nihil esset ioyentum, temere a me tantus 
tumultus injectus civitati videretur, me negayi esse facturum, ut de 
periculo publico non ad publicum coucilium rem integram deferrem. 
lb. 3. 3. 
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praetors, to go and search his house, where he found 
tit great number of swords and daggers, with other 
arais, all newly cleaned^ and ready for present 
service.* 

With this preparation he set out to meet the 
senate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citizens, carrying the ambassadours and 
wie conspirators with him m custody : and after he 
had given the assembly an account of the whole af- 
fair, Vulturcius was called in to be examined sepa- 
rately ; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that he knew : upon which, after some 
hesitation, he confessed, " that h^ had letters and 
'* instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press 
** him to accept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
** lead his army with all expedition toward Rome, 
<^ to the intent that, when it should be set on fire 
** in different places, and the general massacre 
*^ begun, he might be at hand to intercept those 
" wha escaped, and join with his friends in the 
« city.f 

The ambassadours were examined next, who die- 
clared, " that they had received letters to their 
♦* nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; 
" that these three, and L. Cassius also, required 
" them to send a body of horse as soon as possible 
** into Italy, declaring that they had no occasion for 
" any foot : that Lentulus had assured them from 
" the Sibylline books, and the answers of sooth- 

* Admonitn 411obrognm— G. Sulpicium— misi, qui ex aedibus Cethe- 
gi, si quid teloirain esset, eflerret ^ ex quibas ille maximum sicarum 
numerum et gladioram extulit. Ibid. it. Plutarch, iu Cie. 

t In Cat. 3. 4. 
VOT...T. 27 
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" sayers, that be was the thW Cornelius, who wac 
" destined to be master of Rome, as Cinna and 
** Sylla had been before him ; • and that this was the 
" fatal year marked for the destruction of the city 
** and empire : that there was some dispute between 
" Gethegus and tiie rest about the time of firing the 
" city ; for while the rest were for fixing it on the 
*« feast of Saturn, or the middle of December, Ce- 
" *begus thought that day too remote and dilatory.'* 

The letters were then produced and opened ; 

first that from Cethegus ; and, upon shewing him 
the seal, be allowed it to be his ; it was written with 
his own hand, and addressed to the senate and peo- 
ple of the Allpbroges, signifying, that he would 
make good what he had promiseoto their ambassa* 
dours, and entreating them also to perform what the 
ambassadours had undertaken for them* He had 
been interrogated just before, about the anns that 
were found at his house ; to which he answered, 
that they were proTided only for his curiosity, for 
he had always been particularly fond of neat arms : 
but after this letter was read, he was so dejected 
and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 

fbr himself. Statilius was then brought in, and 

acknowledged his hand and seal; and when his let- 
ter was read, to the same purpose with Cethegus's, 
he confessed it to be his own.^ — Then Lentulus's 
letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be tlie head of 
his grandfather,, could not help expostulating with 
him, that the very image of such an ancestor, sa 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitorous designs. His 
letter was of the same import with the other two; 
but having leave to speak for himself, he at first 
denied the whole charge, and began to question the 
ambassadours and Vulturcius, what business they 
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ever had with him, and on wffat occasion they ever 
came to his house ; to which they gave clear and 
distinct answers; signifying by whom, and how 
often they had been introduced to him ; and then 
asked him in their turn, whether he had never men- 
tioned any thing to them about the Sibylline ora- 
cles ; upon which being confounded, or infatuated 
rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a remark- 
able proof, as Cicero says, of the great force of 
conscience ; for not only his usual parts and elo- 
quence, but his impudence too, in which he outdid 
all men, quite failed him ; so that he confessed bis 
crime, to the surprise of the whole assembly. Then 
Vulturcius desired, that the letter to Catiline, 
which Lentulus had sent by him, might be opened ; 
where lientulus again, though greatly disordered, 
acknowledged his hand and seal : it was written 
without any name, but to this effect: ** You will 
"know who I am, from him whom I have sent to 
** you. Take care to shew yourself a man ; and 
** recollect in what a situation you afe ; and consi- 
" der what is now necessary tor you. Be sure to 
** make use of the assistance of all, even of the 

" lowest,'^ Gabinius was then introduced, and 

behaved impudently for a while ; but at last de- 
nied nothing of what the ambassadours charged 
him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
drawn, the senate went into a debate upon the state 
of the republick, and came unanimously to the fol- 
lowing resolution : " That publick thanks should be 
'\ decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner, by whose 
" virtue, council, and providence, the republick 
" was ctelivered from the greatest dangers : that 
" Flaccus and Pontinius, the praetors, should be 
" thanked likewise' for their vigorous and piinctual 
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<< execution ot Cicer^s orders : that Antonius, ^ 
" other consul, . should be praised, for having re- 
" moved from his councils all those who were con- 
" cemed in the conspiracy: that Lentulus, after 
<* having abdicated the praetorship, and divested 
" himself of his robe&, and Cethegus, Statilius, and 
^ Gabinius, with their other accomplices also, when 
^< taken, Cassius, Caeparius, Furius, Chilo, Um- 
** brenus, should be committed to safe custody ; 
<' and that a publick thanksgiving should be^ ap* 
•^ pointed in Cicero's name, for his having preaerv* 
" ed the city from a conflagration, the citizens 
" from a massacre, and Italy worn a war/'* 

The senate being dismissed, Cicero went directly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an account of 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it is just re^ 
lated ; where he observed to them, "That the 
"thanksgiving decreed in bis name was the first 
** which had ever been decreed to any man in the 
" gown : that all other thanksgivings had been ap- 
" pointed for some particular services to the repul> 
" lick, this alone for saving it if that by the seizure 
^ of these accomplices, all Catiline's hopes wercr 
" blasted at once ; for when he was driving Catiline 
** out of the city, he foresaw that if he was once re- 
" moved, there would be nothing to apprehend from 
" the drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or 
" the rashness of Cethegus :-^that Catiline was the 
" life and soul of the conspiracy, who never took 
" a thing to be done because he had ordered it ; 
^*but always followed, solicited, and saw it ^one 

* In Cat. 3. 5, 6. 

t Quod Aiihl prinram poist hanc orbem conditam togato contigit— * 
^piae sdpplicatio, d cum caeteris cooferatur, Quiriteg, hoc interest, 
fluod caetera betia gesta, baec una conseryatarepablicaconstitnta est. 
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^^himiself ! diat if he had not Mr en him from his 
" secret plots into open rebellion, be could never 
** have delivered the republiek from its dangers, or 
^^ never at least wilii ^{o miich ease and quiet : that 
^^ Catiline would not have named the fatal day for 
*' their destruction so long before hand, nor ever 
'^ suffered his hand and seal to be brought against 
** ban, as the manifest proof of his guik; all which 
^ was BO managed in his absence, that no theft in 
'* any private mux was ever more cfearly detected 
*' than this whole conspiracy : that all this was the 
** pure effect of a divine influence, not only for its 
** being above the reach of humto council, but be- 
** cause the ^ds had so remarkably interposed in 
" itj as to shew themselves almost visibly : for, not 
" to mention the nightly streams of light from the 
" western sky, the blagging of the heavens, flashes of 
" lightning, earthquakes, &c. lie could not x>mit 
" what happened two years before, when the turrets 
" of the Gapitol were struck down with lightning ; 
« how the soothsayers, called together from all 
" Etruria, declared that fire, slaughter, the over- 
" thlt)w of the kiws, civil war, knd the ruin of the 
" city, were portended, unless some means were 
" found out of appeasing the gods : for which pur- 
^* pose they ordered a new and larger statue of 
" Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a position 
" contrary to that of the former image, with its 
" face turning towards the east, intimating, that if 
" it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
" the senate-bouse, then all plots against the state 
" would be detected so evidently, that all the 

" world should see them : ^that upon this an- 

" swer, the consuls of that year gave immediate or- 
"ders for making and placing the statue; but 
** from the slow progress of the work, neither 
" they nor their successors, nor he himself, could 
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** get it finished till that very day; on which, by 
" the special influence df Jupiter, while the con- 
" spirators and witnesses were carried through the 
" forum to the temple of Concord, in that very mo- 
^< ment the statue was fixed in its place ; and being 
^* turned to look upon them and the senate, both 
" they and the senate saw the whole conspiracy de- 
" tected. And can any man," says he, ^* be such an 
*'* enemy to truth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, that 
^* all things which we see, and abov^ all, that this 
*^ city is governed by the power and providence of 
" the gods,"* He proceeds to observe, **that the 
'^ conspirators must needs be under a divine and 
^^ judicial infatuation, and could never have trusted 
<< affairs and letters of such moment to men barba- 
^^ rous and unknown to them, if the gods had not 
^ confounded their senses : and that the ambassa- 
^* dours of a nation so disaffected, and so able and 
^^ willing to make war upon them, should slight the 
" hopes of dominion, and the advantageous ofifers 
" of men of Patrician rank, must needs he the effect 
" of a divine interposition, especially when they 
** might have gained their ends, not by fighting, 
" but by holding their tongues." He exhorts them, 
tberefoi-e, " to celebrate that thanks^ving-day reli- 
** tfiously, with their wives and chddren.t That 
" for all his pains and services, he desired no other 
** reward or honour, but the perpetual remem- 
" brance of that day : in this he placed all his tri- 
** umphs and his glory, to have the memory of that 
" day eternally propagated to the safety of the city, 
" and the honour of his consulship ; to have it 
" remembered, that there were two citizens living 
<< at the same time in the republick, the one of 
** whom was terminating the extent of the empire 

* Id Cat. 3.8,9. t Ibid. 10. 
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^^ hj the bounds of the horizon itself, the other ^pre- 
** serving the seat and centre pf that empire.* That 
^^ his case, however, was different from that of their 
^^ generals abroad, who, as soon a$ they had con- 
^ quered their enemies, left them ; whereas it was 
^^ his lot to live still among those whom he had sub- 
*^ dued : that it ought to be their care, therefore, 
^^ to see that the malice of those enemies should 
*^ not hurt him, and that what he had be^i doing for 
^^ their ^ood, should not redound to his detriment i 
^^ thou^, as to himself, he had no cause to fear any 
" thing, since he ^ould be protected by the guard of 
** all iKinest men, by the d%nity of the republick it- 
^ self, by the power of conscience, which all those 
** must needs violate, who should attempt to injure 
*• him : that he would never yield therefore to the 
♦* audaciousness of any, but even provoke and attack 
" all the wicked and the profligate : yet if all their 
^ rage at last, when repelled from the people, 
f ^ should run singly upon him, they should consider 
^ what a discoura^ment it would be hereafter to 
** those who shouM expose themselves to danger 

" for their safety. ^That, for his part, he would 

** ever support and defend in his private condition, 
^^ what he had acted in his consulship, and shew, 
^^that what he had done was not the effect of 
" diance, but of virtue : that if any envy should be 
^^ stirred up against him, it might hurt the envious, 

** but advance his glory. Lastly, since it was 

^ now night, he bade them all go home, and pray 
** to Jupiter, the guardian of t&em and the city ; 
^^ and though the danger was now over, to keep 
^^ the same watch in their houses as before, for fear 
*' of any surprise, and he would take care that they 
t* should have no occasion to do it any longer." 

♦Ibid. 11. 
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WhUc the prisoners were before the wnate, Cicero 
desired some of the senators, who could write short- 
hand, to take notes of every thing that was said ; 
and when the "v^hole examination was finished, and 
reduced into an acft, he set all the clerks at work 
to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed pre- 
sently through Italy, and all the provinces, to pre- 
Tent any invidious misrepresentation of what was 
so clearly attested and confessed by the criminals 
themselves,* who, for the present, were committed 
to the free custody of the magistrates and senators 
of their acquaintance,t till the senate should come 
to a final resolution about them. All this passed 
on the thir<} of December, a day of no small fatigue 
to Cicero, who, from break of day till the evening, 
seems to have been engaged, without any refresh- 
ment, in examining the witnesses and the criminals, 
and procuring the decree which was consequent 
upon it ; and when that was over, in giving a nar- 
rative of the whole transaction to the people, who 
were waiting for that purpose in the forum. The 
same night his wife Terentia, with the vestal vir- 
gins, and the principal matrons of Rome, was per- 
forming at home, according to annual custom, the 
mystick rites of the goddess Bona, or the Good, to 
which no male creature was ever admitted ; and 
till that function was over, he was excluded also 
from his own house, and forced to retire to a neigh- 
bour's, where, with a select council of friends, ne 
began to deliberate about the method of punishing 

* Constitni senatores, qui omninm indienm iKeta, interrogata, re- 
ftponsa perscriberent : deseribi ab otnDibuf; statim librariis, dividi pai* 

nim et pervnis;ari atque edi populo Romano imperavi divisi toti 

Italiae, edoisi in omoes prorincias. Pro Sjll. 14, 15. 

f Ut abdicato msi^istratu. Lentulus, itemqae caeteri in liberis cas- 
todii« habeantur. Itaqae Lentnlus, P. Lenin lo SpinUieri, qni turn 
aediliserat; Cethegns Coroi6c)o, etc. Sallust. 47. 
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the traitors, when his wife came in all haste to in* 
form him of a prodigy which had happened among 
them ; for the sacrifice l>eing over, and the fire of 
the altar seemingly extinct, a bright fiame issued 
suddenly from the dshes, to the astonishment of the 
company, upon which the vestal virgins sent her 
away^ to require him to pursue what he had then 
in his thoughts, foi* the good of his country ; since 
the goddess, by this sign, had given great light to 
his ^ety and glory.* 

It is not impossible, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia, whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to effect, without suspicion, what had been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people as strongly as he could with an apprehen- 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to approve the resolution that he 
had already taken in bis mind, of putting the con- 
spirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered publick 
rewards to the ambassadours and Yulturcius, for 
their faithful discoveries ;t and, by the vigour of 
their proceedings, seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with the last severity. The 
city in the mean while was alarmed with the ru- 
mour of fresh plots, formed by the slaves and de- 
pendents of Lentiilus and Cethegus for the rescue 

* Plutarch, in Cic. 

t Praemia legatis Allobrogum, Titoqne Vnlturcio dedlslis amplissi- 
ma. lo Catil. 4. 3. 

VOL. I. 28 
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of their masters ;* which obliged Cicero to rein- 
force his guards ; and, for the prevention of all 
such attempt^y to put an end to the whole afiair, by 
bringing the question oftheir punishment, without 
fartfer delay, before the senate ; which he sum- 
moned for that purpose the next morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and impor- 
tance ; to dfjcide upon the lives of citizens of the 
first rank. Capital punishments were rare and ever 
odious in Rome, whose laws were of all others the 
least sanguinary ; banishment, with confiscation of 
goods^ being the ordinary punishment for the great- 
est crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sudden and dangerous tumults^ 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, and 
an infringement of the rights of the people, which 
nothing could excuse, but the necessity of times, 
and the extremity of danger. For there was an old 
law of Porcius Laeca, a tribune, which granted to 
all criminals capitally condemned, an ap()eal to the 
people ; and a later one of C. Gracchus, to prohi- 
bit the taking away the life of any citizen without 
a formal hearing before the people :t so that some 
senators, who had concurred in all the previous de- 
bates, withdrew themselves from this, to shew their 
dislike of what they expected to be the issue of it, 
and to have no hand in putting Roman citizens to 

* Liberti et poaci ex cUentibus Lentuli opifices atque servitia m 
vicis a4 eum eripiendam sollicitabant. — Cetbegus atiteih per Duncios 
fkmiliam, atque libertos sues, lectos et exercitatoR in audaciam ora- 
bat, ut, grege facto, cam telis ad sesd irrutnpereot. Sallust. 50. 

t Porcia lex yirgas ab omnium civium Romanorum corpore amo? it 
— ^libertatem civium lictori eripuit — C. Gracchus legem tulit, nede 
capite civium Romanorum injussu vestro judicaretur. Pro Rabirlo. 4. 
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death by a vote of the senate.* Here, then, was 
ground enough for Cicero's enemies to act upon, 
if extreme methods were pursued : he himself was 
aware of it, and saw, that the publick interest call- 
ed for the severest punishment, his private inte- 
rest the gentlest ; yet he came resolved to sacrifice 
all regards for his own quiet to the consideration 
of publick safety. 

As soon, therefore, as he had moved the ques- 
tion, what was to be done with the conspirators ? 
Silanus, the consul-elect, being called upon to speak 
the first, advised, ** that those who were then in cus- 
** tody, with the rest who should afterwards be ta- 
" ken, should all be put to death/'f To this all who 
^poke after him readily assented, till it came to J, 
Caesar, then praetor-elect, who, in an elegant and 
elaborate speech, " treated that opinion, not as era- 
** el ; since death," he said, ** was not a punishment, 
^ but relief to the miserable, and left no sense eith- 
'* er of good or ill beyond it ; but as new and ille- 
" gal, and contrary to the constitution of the repub- 
**Bck : and though the heinousness of the crime 
" would justify any severity, yet the example was 
^* dangerous in a free state ; and the salutary use 
** of arbitrary power in good handg had been the 
^ cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell into bad ; of 
** which he produc*ed several instances, both in other 
** cities and their own : and though no clanger 
^* could be apprehended from these times, or from 
** such a consul as Cicero ; yet in other times, and 
** under another consul, when the sword was once 



* Video de istis, qui se populares halieri volunt, abesse non nemi- 
nem, ne de capite videlicet Rojuani civis sententiam ferat. In 
Catil. 4. 5. 

t Sallnst. 50. 
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" drawn by a decree of the senate^ no man could 
*' promise what mischief it might do before it was 
*' sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that 
"the estates of the conspirators should be confiscate 
" ed, and their persons closely confined in the towns 
" of Italy ; and that it should be criminal for any 
" man to move the senate or the people for any fa- 
*^ vour towards them."^ 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take 
place? Caesar's had made a great impression on 
the assembly, and staggered even Silanus, who be- 
gan to excuse and mitigate the severity of his 
vote ;t and Cicero's friends were going forwardly 
into it, as likely to create the least trouble to Cice- 
ro himself, for whose future peace and safety they 
began to be solicitous :t when Cicero, observing 
the inclination of the house, and rising up to put 
the question, made his fourth speech, which now 
remains, on the subject of this transaction ; in which 
he delivered his sentiments with all the skill both 
of the orator and the statesman ; and, while he 
seemed to shew a perfect neutrality, and to give 
equal commendation to both the opinions, was art- 
fully labouring all the while to turn the scale in 
favour of Silanus's, which he considered as a neces- 
sary example of severity in the present circum- 
stances of the republick. 

He declared, " That though it was a pleasure 
" to him to observe the concern and solicitude 

* Sallust. 51. 

f Ut Silanuin, consnlom desrgnatam non piguerit seDtentiam suimq> 
quia mature turpe erat, ioterpretatione lenire. Suet. J. Caes. Z4* 

t Plutarch, in Cic. 
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^^ which the senate had expressed on his account, 
" yet he begged of them to lay it all aside, and, with- 
"out any regard to him, to think, only of them- 
^' selves and their families : that he was willing to 
" suffer any persecution, if by his labours he could 
" secure their dignity and safety : that his life had 
" been often attempted in the forum, the field of 
" Mars, the senate, his own house, and in his very 
" bed : that for their quiet he had digested many 
** things against his will, without speaking of them ; 
*« but, if the gods would grant issue to his consul- 
** ship, of savmg them from a massacre, the city 
*' fi'om flames, all Italy from war, let what fate so- 
^ ever attend himself, he would be content with 
" it/'* He presses them, therefore, to " turn their 
" whole care upon the state : that it was not a 
" Gracchus, nor a Satuminus, who was now in 
" judgment before them ; but traitors, whose de- 
" sign it was to destroy the city by fire, the senate 
" and people by a massacre ; who had solicited the 
*' Gauls, and the very slaves, to join with them in 
^ their treason, of which they had all been con- 
*' victed by letters, hands, seals, and their own con- 
** fessions.f That the senate, by several previous 
♦* acts, had already condemned them ; by their 
" publick thanks to him ; by deposing lientulus 
" from his praetorship ; by committing them to 
*< custody ; by decreeing a thanksgiving ; by re- 
" warding the witnesses ; but as if nothing had yet 
^* been done, he resolved to propose to them anew 
" the question, both of the fact, and the punish- 
*^ ment : that whatever they intended to do, it must 
*' be determined before night : for the mischief was 
" spread wider than they imagined ; had not only 
** infected Italy, but crossed the Alps, and seized 

♦IfiCatil. 4. 1, tInCatH.2. 
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** the provinces : that it was not to be suppressed 
** by delay and irresolution, but by quick and vi- 
" gorous measures :* that there were two opinions 
** now before them ; the first, of Silanus, for put- 
" ting the criminals to death : the second, of Cae- 
" sar, who, excepting death, was for every other 
" way of punishing ; each, agreeably to his dignity, 
" and the importance of the cause, was for treating 
" them with the last severity : the one thought, that 
" those, who had attempted to deprive them all of 
" life, and to extinguish the very name of Rome, 
" ought not to enjoy the benefit of living a moment; 
" and he had shewed withal, that this punishment 
" had often been inflicted on seditious citizens : the 
" other imagined, that death was not designed by 
" the gods as a punishment, but the cure of our 
*' miseries ; so that the wise never suffered it unwil- 
" lingly, the brave often sought it voluntarily ; but 
** that bonds and imprisonment, especially if per- 
** petual, were contrived for the punishment of 
** detestable crimes : these therefore he ordered to 
^ be provided for them in the great towns of Italy : 
** yet in this proposal there seemed to be some m- 
** justice, if the senate was to impose that burden 
" upon the towns, or some diflSculty, if they were 
" only to desire it : yet if they thought fit to decree 
" it, he would undertake to find those who would 
"not refuse to comply with it for the publick 
** good : that Caesar, by adding a penalty on the 
** towns, if any of the criminals should escape, and 
"enjoining so horrible a confinement, without a 
" possibility of being released from it, had deprived 
" them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy 
" mortals ; he had ordered their estates also to be 
" confiscated, and left them nothing but life; which 

- ' ■ ■ — ' — * ■ ' ' ' . .ii I- f r 

* Ibid. 3. 
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" if he had taken away , he would have eased Ihem at 
" once of all farther pain, either of liund or body : 
'' for it was on this account that the ancients invent- 
*^ ed those infernal punishments of the dead ; to 
" keep the wicked under some awe in this life, who 
" without them would have no dread of death itself.* 
" That, for his own part, he saw how much it was his 
** interest that they should follow Caesar's opinion, 
*' who had always pursued popular measures; and, by 
^* being the author of that vote, would secure him 
<* from any attack of popular envy ; but if they 
" followed Silanus's, he did not know what troubib 
** it might create to himself; yet that the service of 
" the republick ought to supersede all considera- 
" tions of his danger: that Caesar, by this proposal, 
" had given them a perpetual pledge of his affection 
** to the state ; and shewed the difference between 
*< the affected lenity of their daily declaimers, and a 
*' mind truly popular, which sought nothing but the 
« real good of the people : that he could not but 
** observe, that one of those, who valued themselves 
^^ on being popular, had absented himself from this 
*' day's deoate, that he might not give a vote upon 
*' the life of a citizen ; yet, by concurring with them 
*' in all their previous votes, he had already passed 
** a judgment on the merits of the cause ; that as to 
" the objection urged by Caesar, of Gracchus's lawt 
^ forbidding to put citizens to death, it should be 
^^ remembered, that those, who were adjudged to 
^^ be enemies, could no longer be considered a» 
^^ citizens ; and that the author of that law had him- 
** self suffered death by the order of the people : 
^^ that since Caesar, a man of so mild and merciful 



* Itaqoe uiftltqiia in vita fomido improbis esset posita, apud ioferot 
cijusmodi quaedam illi antiqui suppiicia inipiis const ituta esse voIim- 
runt, quod videlicet intelligebant, his remotu, noo esse mortem Ipsant 
pcitimescendam. lo Catii. 4. 
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** a temper, had proposed so severe a punishmernt, 
** if they should pass it into an act, they would give 
" him a partner and companion, who would justify him 
** to the people ; but if they preferred Silanus'g 
" opinion, it would be easy still to defend both them 
" and himself, from any imputation of cruelty : for 
** he would maintain it, after all, fo be the gentler 
** of the two ; and if he seemed to be more eager 
"than usual in this cause^ it was not from any se- 
" verity of temper, for no man had less of it, but 

'* out of pure humanity and clemency.'' ^Then, 

after forming a most dreadful image of "the city 
" reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citizens, 
" of the cries of mothers and their infants, the viola- 
<' tion of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators in- 
"suiting over the ruins of their country ;" he af- 
firms it to be " the greatest cruelty to the repub- 
"lick, to shew any lenity to the authors of such 
"horrid wickedness; unless they would call L. 
** Caesar cruel, for declaring the other day in the 
"senate, that Lentulus, who was his sister's hus- 
" band, had deserved to die ; that they ought to 
" be afraid rather of being thought cruel for a re- 
" missness of punishing, than for any severity which 
" could be used against such outrageous enemies : 
" that he would not conceal from them what he 
" had heard to be propagated through the city, 
" that they had not sufficient force to support and 
" execute their sentence:* but he assured them 
" that all things of that kind were fully provided i 
« thatthe whole body of the people was assembled for 
" their defence ; that the forum, the temples, and 
" all the avenues of the senate were possessed by 
" their friends ; that the Equestriaq order vied with 
" the senate itself in their zeal for the republick ; 

♦ Ibid. 6. 
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^* whom altera dissension of many years, that day's 
cause had entirely reconciled and united with 
them ; and if that union, which bis consulship 
had confirmed, was preserved and perpetuated, 
^* he was confident, that no civil or domestick evil 
** could ever again disturb them.* Tbat if any of 
" them were shocked by the report of Lentulus's 
** agents running up and down the streets^ and so- 
** liciting the needy and silly to make some eflfort 
** for his rescue ; the fact indeed was true, and the 
** thing had been attempted ; but there was not a man 
^^ so desperate, who did not prefer the possession of 
** his shed, in which he worked, his little hut and bed 
** in which he slept, to any hopes of change from 
" the publick confusion : for all their subsis- 
" tence depended on the peace and fulness of the 
** city ; and if their gain would be intermixed by 
" shutting up their shops, how much more would 
** it be so by burning them ? — Since the people 
** then were not wanting in their zeal and duty to- 
** wards them, it was their part not to be wanting to 
** the peoplcf That they had a consul snatched 
** from various dangers and the jaws of death, not 
^ for the prorogation of his own life, but of their 
** security ; such a consul, as they would not al- 
" wavs have, watchful for them, regardless of Wm- 
**selr: they had also, whaA was never known be- 
** fore, the wlx^e Roman peopte of one and the 
♦♦same mind: that they should reflect how one 
*' night had almost demolished the mighty fabrick 
** of their empire, raised by such pains and virtue 
*^ of men, by such favour and kindness of the gods: 
" that by their behaviour on that day, they were 
" to provide, that the same thing should not only 
^^ never be attempted, but not so much as thought 

* Ibid. 7. i la Catil. S. 

VOL. I. 29 
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^* of again by any citizen.'^ That as to himself, 
** though he had now drawn upon him the enmity 
** of the whole band of conspirators, he lookf^d upon 
** tliem a$ a base, abject, contemptible faction ; but 
" if, through the madness of any, it should ever rise 
** again, so as to prevail against the senate and the 
" republick, yet he should never be induced to re- 
** pent of his present conduct ; for death, with 
** which perhaps they w^ould threaten him, was 
" prepared for all men ; but none ever acquired 
" that glory of life, which they had conferred upon 
" him by their decrees : for to all others they de- 
** creed thanks for having served the republick 
^' successfully ; to him alone for having saved it. 
*' He hoped, therefore, that there might be some 
" place for his name among the Scipios, Pauluss^ 
" Mariuss, Pompeys ; unless it were thought a 
" greater thing to open their way to new provmpes, 
*' than to provide that their conquerors should have 
'* a home at last to return to : that the condition, 
*' however, of a foreign victory was much better 
** than of a domestick one ; since a foreign enemy, 
" when conquered, was either made a slave or a 
** friend : but when citizens once turn rebels, and 
^' are baffled in their plots, one can neither keep 
« them quiet by force, nor oblige them by favours : 
** that he had undertaken, therefore, an eternal war 
*^ with all traitorous citizens ; but was confident 
*< that it would never hurt either him or his, while 
*' the memory of their past dangers subsisted, or 
" that there could be any force strong enough to 
" oveipower the present union of the senate and 
" the knights -.f That in lieu, therefore, of the 
" command of armies and provinces, which he had 
" declined ; of a triumph, and all other honours, 

* lo Catil. 9, t la Catil. 10. 
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*' which he had refused ; he required nothing more 
" from them, than the perpetual remembrance of 
** his consulship ; while that continued fixed in 
" their minds, he should think himself impregna- 
" ble : but if the violence of the factious should 
" ever defeat his hopes, he recommended to him 
" his infant son, and trusted, that it would be a suf- 
" ficient guard, not only of his safety, but of his dig- 
" nity, to have it remembered, that he was the son 
^^ of one, who, at the hazard of his own life, had 
" preserved the lives of them all/' He concludes, 
by exhorting them to ** act with the same courage 
"which they had hitherto shewn through all this 
" afiair, and to proceed to some resolute and vig- 
" orous decree ; since their lives and liberties, the 
** safety of the city, of Italy, and the whole empire, 
" depended upon it/' 

This speech had the desired effect ; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, rose up, and, after extolling Ci- 
cero to the skies,* and recommending to the assem- 
bly the authority of his example and judgment^ 
proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper and 
principles, " That he was surprised to see any de- 
" bate about the punishment of men, who had 
" begun an actual war against their country : that 
** their deliberation should be, how to secure them- 
" selves against them, rather than how to punish 
" them : that other, crimes might be punished after 
" commission, but, unless this was prevented before 
" its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after : 
" that the debate was not about the publick reve- 

* Uaae omnia quia Cato laudibns extulerat io coelum, [Ep. ad Att. 
12. 21.] ita Consul is virtu tern amplificavit, at universns senatus in 
ejus sententiaxD transiret. Veil. Pat. 2. 2^. 
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" nues, or the oppressions of the allies, but about 
^ their own lives and liberties ; not about the dis- 
^ cipline or manners of the city, on which he had 
" often delivered his mind in that place ; nor about 
" the greatness or prosperity of their empire, but 
" whether they or their enemies should possess that 
** empire, and in such a case there could be no 
^ room for mercy : that they had long since lost and 
** confounded the true names of things : to give away 
" other people's money was called generosity : and 
" to attempt what was criminal, fortitude. But, if 
** they must needs be generous, let it be from the 
" spoils of the allies ; if merciful, to the plunderers 
** of the treasury ; but let them not be prodigal of 
« the blood of citizens, and, by sparing a few bad,. 
" destroy all the good : That Caesar, indeed, had 
" spoken well and gravely concerning life and 
« death; taking all mfernal punishments for a fic- 
♦* tion ; and ordering the criminals, therefore, to be 
** confined in the corporate towns ; as if there was 
** not more danger from them in those towns, than 
** in Rome itself; and more encouragement to the 
" attempts of the desperate, where there was \es& 
"^ strength to resist them: so that his proposal 
« could be of no use, if he was really afraid of 
** them : but if, in the general fear, he alone had 
*vnone, there was the more reasop for all the rest 
*' to be afraid for themselves : that they were not 
** deliberating^ on the fate only of the conspirators, 
** but of Catiline's whole army, which would be 
" animated or dejected in proportion to the vigour 
« or remissness of their decrees : That it was not 
" the arms of their ancestors, which made Rome so 
** great, but their discipline and manners, which 
** were now depraved and corrupted : that, in the 
" extremity of danger, it was a shame to see them 
« sa indolent and irresolute, waiting for each other 
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** to speak firsthand tnistrng, like women, to the 
" gods, without doing any thing for tbemselyes : 
••* that the help of the gods was not to be obtained 
" by idle tows and supplications : that success at- 
" tended the vigilant, the active, the provident ; and 
" when people gave themselves up to sloth and 
" laziness, it was in vain for them to pray ; they 
" would find the gods angry with them: that the 
" flagitious lives of the criminals confuted every 
" argument of mercy : that Catiline was hovering 
"over them with an army; while his accomplices 
" were within the walls, and in the very heart of 
*Mhe city; so that, whatever they determined, it 
" could not be kept secret, which made it the more 
*' necessary to determine quickly. Wherefore, his 
'* opinion was, that since the criminals had been con- 
^ victed, both by testimony and their own confes- 
** sion, of a detestable treason agaipstthe republick, 
*' they should suffer the punishment of death, ac- 
** cording to the custom of their ancestors/^* 

-Cato's authority, added to the impression which 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the de- 
bate; and the Senate, applauding his vigour and 
resolution, resolved upon a decree in consequence 
of it.t And though Silanus had first proposed that 
opinion, and was followed in it by ail the consular 
senators, yet they ordered the decree to be drawn 
in Csito's words, because he had delivered himself 
more fully and explicitly upon it than any of 
them.J The vote was no sooner passed, than Cice- 
ro resolved to put it in execution, lest the night, 
which was coming on, should produce any new 

*SaUust.52. t Ibid. 53. 

-f Idcirco in ejus sententiam est facta discessio. Ad Att, 12. 21. 
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disturbance : he went directly, therefore, from the 
senate, attended by a numerous guard of friends and 
citizens, and took Lentulus from the custody of his 
kinsman, Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him 
through the forum to the common prison, where 
he delivered him to the executi6ners, who presently 
strangled him. The other conspirators, Cethegus, 
Statilius, and Gabinius, were conducted to their 
execution by the praetors, and put to death in the 
same manner, together with Ceparius, the only one 
of their accomplices who was taken after the ex- 
amination,^ When the affair was over, Cicero 
was conducted home in a kind of triumph by the 
whole body of the senate and of the knights ; tlie 
streets being all illuminated, and the women and 
children at uie windows, and on the tops of houses, 
to see him pass along, through infinite acclamations 
of the multitude, proclaiming him their saviour and 
deliverer.f 

This was the fifth of December, that celebrated 
day, of which Cicero used to boast of so much ever 
after, as the most glorious of his life : and, it is cer- 
tain, that Rome was indebted to him on this day 
for one of the greatest deliverances which it had 
ever received since its foundation ; and which no- 
thing, perhaps, but his vigilance and sagacity could 
have so happily effected ; for, from the first alarm 
of the plot, he never rested night or day till he had 
got full information of the cabals and councils of 
the conspirators :t by which he easily baffled all 
their projects, and played with them as he pleased ; 

* Sallust. 55, t Plutarch, in Cic. 

I fneo omnes dies, uoctesqiie consumi, ut quid agerent, quid moll* 
reotur, sentirem ac viderem. Id Catil. 3. 2. 
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and, without any risk to the publick, could dmw 
them on just far enough to make their guilt mani- 
fest, and their ruin inevitable. But his master* 
piece was the driving Catiline out of Rome, and 
teazing him, as it were, into a rebellion, before it 
was ripe, in hopes that, by carrying out with him 
his accomplices, he would clear the city at once of 
the whole faction; or, by leaving them behind, 
without his head to manage them, would expose 
them to sure destruction by their own folly : for 
Catiline's chief trust was not on the open force 
which he had provided in the field, but on the suc- 
cess of his secret practices in Rome, and on making 
himself master of the city ; the credit of which 
wbuld have engaged to him, of course, all the 
meaner sort, and induced all others through Italy, 
who wished well to his cause, to declare for him 
immediately : so that, when this apprehension was 
over, by tne seizure and punishment of his asso- 
ciates; the senate' thought the danger at an end, and 
that they Jaad nothing, more to do, but to vote 
thanksgivings and festivals ; looking upon Catiline's 
army as a crew only of fugitives, or banditti, whom 
their forces were sure to desti'oy whenever they 
.could meet with them. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
stouter resistance than they imagined : he had fill- 
ed up his troops to the number of two legions, or 
about twelve thousand fighting men ; of which a 
fourth part only was completely armed, the rest- 
furnished with what chance offered, darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused at first to inlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
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friends performed their part athome.^ So that 
when the consul Antonius approached towards him 
with his anny, he shifted his quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through the moun- 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome : but when the 
fatal account came of the death of Lentulus, and 
the rest, the face of his affiiirs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the de- 
serlion of those, whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was, by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennines, to make his escape into 
Gaul : but Q,. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by Cicero, imagining that he would take 
that resolution, had secured all the passes, and post- 
ed himself so advantageously, with an army of three 
legions, that it was impossible for him to force his 
way on that side ; whilst, on the other, the consul 
Antonius, with a much greater force, blocked him 
up behind, and enclosed him within the mountains :t 
Antonius himself had no inclination to fight, or at 
least with Catiline ; but would willingly have given 
him an opportunity to escape, had not his quaestor, 
Sextius, who was Cicero's creature, and his lieu- 
tenant Petreius, urged him on, against his will, so 
force Catiline to the necessity of a battle ;$ who 

* Sperabat propediem magnas copias se habiturum, si Roiiiae socti ' 
incopta patravissent— interea servitia repudiabat. Sallust. «^6. 

t SallQst. 57. 

t Hoc breve dicam: Si M. Petreii non ezcelleos animo et amore 
Reip. virtus, non summa auctoritak apiid tnilites. non mirificus usus in 
re militari extitisset. Deque adjutor ei P. Sextius ad excitandum An* 
Ionium, cobortauduiD, ac impellendum fuisset, datus illo in bello esset 
hiemi locus, etc. 

Sextius, cum suo exercitu, smnma celeritate est Antonium consecu- 
tus. Hie ego quid praedicem, quibus rebus consulem ad rem gerendam 
excitari^ ? quot stimulos admorerit, etc. Pr6 Sext. 5, 
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seeing all tilings desperate, and nothing left but 
eiUier to die or conquer, resolved to try his for- 
tune against Antonius, though much the stronger, 
rather than Metellus ; in hopes still, that, out of re- 

fard to their former engagements, he might possi- 
ly corttriye some way at last, of throwing the vic-^ 
tory into liis hands."^ But Antonius happened to 
be seized at that very time with a fit of the gout, 
CM* pretended at least to be so, that he might nave 
no share in the destruction of an old friend : so that 
the command fell, of course, to a much better sol- 
dier, and honest er man, Petreius ; who, after a sharp 
and bloody action, in which he lost a considerable 
I>art of his best troops, destroyed Catiline and his 
whole army, fighting desperately to the last man^f 
ITiey all fell in the very ranks in which they stood, 
and, as if inspired with the genuine spirit of their 
leader, fought, not so much to conquer, as to sell 
their lives as dear as they could, and, as Catiline 
had threatened in the senate, to mingle the publick 
calamity with tiieir own ruin. 

Thus ended this famed conspiracy; in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Caesar : they were Soth influenced by the same mo- 
tive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interests in 
the city, to advance themselves, in the general con- 
fusion, to that sovereign power which they aimed 
at Crassus, who had always been Cicero's enemy, 
by an officiousness of bringing letters and intelli- 
gence to him during the alarm of the plot, seemed 
to betray a consciousness of some guilt ;t and Cae- 

* Artof Ji, on tianik dumv mCJa f ftftrnfAohi ihhoiuuumtf to^. Dio, I. . 
37. p. 47. 

t Salhiit. OB. t PluUrcbt in Cic. 

TOL. I. 30 
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sar's whole life made it probable, that there could 
hardly be any plot in which he had not some share } 
and in this there was so general a suspicion upon 
him, especially after his speech in favour of the 
criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape with 
life from the rage of the knights, who guarded the 
avenues of the senate; where be durst not venture 
to appear any more, till he entered upon his prae- 
torsbip with the new year.* Crassus wa& actually 
accused by 'one Tarquinius, who was taken upon 
the road as he was going to Catiline, and, upon pro- 
mise of pardon, made a discovery of what he knew : 
where, after coi^firming what the other witnes^ii^ 
had deposed, he added, that he was sent by Crassus 
to Catiline, with advice to him, not to be discour- 
aged by the seizure of his accomplices, but to make 
the greater haste, for that reason, to the city, in or- 
der torescue them, and revive Ihe spirits of his other 
friends. At the name of Crassus, the senate was so 
shocked, that they would hear the man no farther ; 
but calling upon Cicero to put the question, and 
take the sense of the house upon it, they voted 
Tarquinius's evidence to be false, and ordered him 
to be kept in diains, not to be produced again be- 
fore them, till he would confess who it was that had 
suborned him.t Crassus declared afterwards, in 
the hearing of Sallust, that Cicero was the contriver 
of this affront upon him.t But that does not seem 
probable, since it was Cicero's constant maxim, as 

* Uti noDouIli Equites BomaQl, qui praesidii caosa cum telis eraot 
cireum aedem Coucordiae— ogredienti ex seoatu Caesari igladio miiii- 
tarentnr. ' Sallust. 49. Viz pauci complexu, togaque objecta protex- 
erlDt. Tunc plane deterritus noo modo cessit, Md etiam in retiquatt 
anni tempus curia abstinuit. Sueton. J. Caes. 14. 

t Sallust. 48. 

X Ipsum Crassum ego postea praedicantem audifi, taotam illam con- 
tumeliam sibi a Cicerone impositam. Ibid. 
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he frequently intimates in his speeches, to miti- 
gate and reclaim all men of credit by gentle meth- 
ods, rather than make them desperate oy an unsea- 
sonable severity: and in the general contagion of 
the city, not to cut off, but to heal every part that 
was curable. So that when some information was 
given likewise against Caesar, he chose to stifle it, 
and could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot^'bythe most pressing solicitations of' Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies, the 
one for tiie loss of the high priesthood, the other 
for the impeachment above mentioned."^ 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For, besides the honours already mentioned, L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in a 
speech to the senate, ** That the republick owed 
him a civick crown, ** for having saved them all from 
ruin :"t and Catulus, in a full house, declared him 
the father of his country ;t as Cato did likewise 
from the rostra, with the loud acclamations of the 
whole people :} whence Pliny, in honour of his 
memory, cries out, " Hail thou, who wast first sa- 
luted the parent of thy country .''|| This title, the 
most glonous which a mortal can wear, was from 

« Appian. bell. cit. 1. 2. p. 430. Sallast 49. 

. t ^' Oellias, bis audientibai, ciricam coronam deberl a republica 
iizit. In Pison. 3. it. A. Gel. 5, 6. 

I Me Ct Catolns, princeps hujas ordiBis,. frequentissimo senatu 
Parentem Patriae nomibavit. In Pis. 3. 

8 Plutarch, in Cic— K*T»roc /' Mnev um irtC^tn. *n»c mO^tSoi irfOffAyo^w^arrig 
tmCtn^m o Amoc. Appian. p. 431. 

1 Salre, pfmnn omniam parens patriae appellate, etc- PUn- Hi??, 
jr. 7. 30. 
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this precedent usurped afterwards by those who, 
of all mortals, deserved it the least, the empermrsj 
proud to extort from slaves and flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the senate 
and people of Rome. 

'Roma parenUm^ 



Boma fotr&m jpatricc Cieefon$m liberie dixU. 

Juv. 8, 

Thee, Cicero, Rome, while free, nor yet enthraird 
To tyrant's will, thy Country's Parent caird. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honours 
to him, and Capua in particular chose him their 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to him.* 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an ex^ 
cellent consul, says not a word of any of these hon- 
ours, nor gives him any greater share of prsdse than 
what could not be dissembled by an historian^ 
lliere are two obvious reasons for this reserved^ 
ness ; first, the personal enmity which, according 
to tradition, subsisted between them; secondly, 
the time of publishing his history, in the reign of 
Augustus, while the name of Cicero was still ob- 
noxious to envy, The other consul Antonius had 
but a small share of the thanks and honours which 
were deqreed upon this occasion : he waa ^nown 
to have been embarked in the same cauae with Cati^ 
line, and considered as acting only under a tutor^ 
and doing penance, as it were, for past offences ; 
so that aU the notice which wbs taken of him by 
the senate, was to pay him the slight compliment 

* Me inaurata 8tfitt|a donarunt : me pi^trouuiii unum adscleTcrant. 
JpPis. 11. 
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above mentioned, for having removed his late pro- 
fl%ate companions from his Iriendship and councils.'*'^ 

Cicero made two new laws this years ; the one, 
as it has been said, against bribery in elections ; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege call^ 
Jjegatio libera j that is, an honorary legation or 
embassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any of 
its members, when they travelled abroad on their 
private affairs, in order to give them a publick 
character, and aright to be treated as ambassadours 
or magistrates, which, by the insolence of these 
great guests, was become a grievous burden upon 
ml the states and cities through which they passed. 
Cicero's design was to abolish it, but being drivea 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content to 
restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one year.f 

At his first entrance into his office, L. LucuUus 
was soliciting the demand of a triumph for his vic^ 
tones over M ithridates, in which he had been ob^ 
structed three years successively, by the intrigues 
of some of the magistrates,^ who paid their court 
to Pompey, by putting this affi^ont upon his rival. 
By the law and custom of the republick, no genfe-^ 
ral, while he was in actual command, could come 

^ Atque etiam lM>1legae meo laus impertittir, quod eos qui bnjuii 
coDjuratioBis participes.faisseot, a suis et a reip* coosiliis reoionssel 
In Catil. 3. 6. 

t JaD9 illud apertnm est, nibi esse turpius, quam qaenquam legari 
tiHd reipnb. causa — quod quidem genus legationis ego consul, quanquani 
ad Gommoduni senatos pertinere videatur, tamen adprobante senatn 
freqnentissimo, nisi mihi levis tribunns plebis turn intercessissel, sus- 
tnlissem : minui tamen tempus, et quod erat ipfinitum, anouum feci. 
Pe leg. 3. 8. 

t PiQtarcb. in Lucoll. 
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within the gates of Rome, without forfeiting his 
commission, and consequently all pretensions to a 
triumph, so that LucuUus continued all this time in 
the suburbs, till the affair was decided. The sen- 
ate favoured his suit, and were solicitous for him ;* 
but could not prevail, till Cicero's authority at last 
helped to introduce his triumphal car into the 
city,t making him some amends by this service, 
for the injury of the Manilian law, which had de- 
prived him of his government. After his triumph, 
he entertained the whole Roman people with a 
sumptuous feast, and was much carressed by the 
nobility^ as one whose authority would be a proper 
check to the ambition and power of Pompey : but 
having now obtained all the honours which he 
could reasonably hope for in life, and observing the 
turbulent and distracted state of the city he with*- 
drew himself not long after from publick af&irs, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat.;!: He was a generous patron of 
learning, and himself eminently learned ; so that 
his house was the constant resort of the principal 
scholars and wits of Greece and Rome, where he 
bad provided a well furnished library, with porti- 
cos and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary conferences, at which he himself 
used frequently to assist, giving an example to the 
world of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had ndt 
been sullied by too great a tincture of Asiatick 
softness, and epicurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to LucuUus, Cicero had 
an opportunity, before the expiration of his consul* 

* Plutarch, in Locall. 

t Com victor a Mithridatieo bello reTertist^t, inimlcomni calnmnia 
triynb tardiu^, quam debaerat, triumphayit. Nos enim consales in- 
'^rdfczimiM paene in arbem camim clarissimi Tiri. Academ, 1. 2. 1 . 

I Phitarcb. in Lacnll. 
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ship, to pay all due honour likewise to his frieod 
Pompey, who, since he last left Romet had glori^ 
ously finished the Piratick and Mithridatick war, 
by the destruction of Mithridates himself: upon 
the receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion 
of Cicero, decreed a publick thanksgiving, in his 
name, of ten days, which was twice as long as had 
ever been decreed before to any general, even ta 
Marius himself, for his Cimbrick victory.* 

But before we close the account of thp memora^ 
ble events of this yeai-, we must not omit the men- 
tion of one which distinguished it afterwards as a 
articular era in the annals of Rome, the birth of 
OcTAvius, sumamed Augustus, which happened 
on the twenty-third of September* Velleius calls it 
an accession of glory to Cicero's consulship :t but 
it excites speculations rather of a d|^erent sort, on 
the inscrutable methods of Proyidence, and the 
short sighted policy of man, that in the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and its 
liberty thought to be established more firmly than 
ever, an infant should be thrown into the world, 
who, within the course of twenty years, effected 
what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed both 
Cicero and the republick. If Rome could have 
been saved by human council, it would have been 
saved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now approaching : for governments, like natural bo^ 
dies, have, with the principles of their preseiTation, 
the seeds of ruin also essentially mixed in their con- 

* Qno.coQsale referente, priaram decern dies supplieatio decreta 
Cn. PoiDjpeio Mithridate iDterfecto ; cujus senteutia primuin duplicata 
est supplicatio consnlaris. ne provioc. Consular, zi. 

t Colisalatai Ciceronis non mediocre adjecit decus^ natus eo anno D. 
Aagnstus. Veil. 2. 36. Saet. c. 5, Dig, p. 590. 
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stiCution, which, after a certain period, be^ to 
operate, and exert themselves to the dissolution of 
the vital frame. These seeds had long been fer- 
menting in the bowels of the republick, when Oc- 
tavius came, peculiarly formed by nature, and 
instructed by art, to quicken their operation, and 
exalt them to maturity. 

Cicero's administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, ac- 
cording to custom, in an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usual oath, of his having discharged 
it with fidelity. This was generally accompanied 
with a speech from the expiring consul ; and after 
such a year, and from such a speaker, the city was 
in no small expectation of what Cicero would say 
to them : but Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 
who affected copimonly to open their magistracy 
by some remarkably act, as a specimen of the 
measures which they intended to pursue, resolved 
to disappoint both the orator and the audience: for 
when Cicero had mounted the rostra, and was ready 
to perform this last act of his office, the tribune 
would not suffer him to speak, or to do any thing 
more than barely to take the oath, declaring, that 
hk who had put citizens to death unheard, ought 
tiot to be permitted to speak for himself: upon 
which Cicero, who was never at a loss, instead of 
pronouncing the ordinary form of the oath, exalt- 
ing the tone of his voice, swore out aloud, so as alt 
the people might hear him, that he had saved the rer 
pubUck and the city from ruin ; which the multitude 
oelow confirmed with an universal shout, and with 
one voice cried out, that what he had sworn was 
true.^ Thus the intended affront was turned, by 

* Ego com in concione, abiens magistratu, dioere a tribooo plebit 
prohiMrer, qiMe constitQeram : comqae is milii, taDtammodo at )ura- 
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his presence of mind, to bis greater honour, and 
he was conducted from the forum to his house, 
with all possible demonstrations of respect by the 
whole city, 

rem, permitteret, sine ulla dubitatione juravi, rempublicam atque 
banc urbem . mea uniiis opera esse salvam. Mibi popuhis Bomanits 
unirersns non unius diei gratulationem, sed aetenHtatem immortalita- 
temque donavit, cum meum jiisjurandura tale atque tantnm juratos ipse 
lina voce et consensu approbavit. Quo quidem tempore is mens do- 
mum fuit e Ibro reditus, ut nemo, nisi qui mecum esset, civium esse io 
numerp videretur. In Pison. 3. 

Com ille mibi nihil nisi ut jurarem permitteret, magna voce jnravi 
verissimum pulcberrimnmque jusjuraoaum : quod populus item magna 
▼oce me vere jurasse jui av.it. £p. fam. 5. 2. 

Etenim panllo ante in concione dixerat, ei, qui in alios animadver- 
tisset indicta caasa, dicendi ipsl potestatem fieri non oportere. Ibid. 



TOii. r. M 
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SECTION IV. 



A. tJrb. Ml* Cie. 45. Con.— D. Junius SiUmils. L. Lkinius Muroui. 

• 

Cicero being now r^uced to the condition of a 
private senator, was to take his place on that vene- 
rable Bench ofOmsularSy who were justly reckoned 
the first citizens of the republick. They delivered 
their opinions the first always in the senate, and 
commonly determined the opinions of the rest ; for 
as they had passed through all the publick offices, 
and been conversant in every branch of the admi* 
nistration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates ; and having little or no- 
thing farther to expect for themselves, they were 
esteemed not only the most knowing, but gene- 
rally speaking, the most disinterested of all the 
other senators, and to have no other view in their 
deliberation, but the peace and prosperity of the 
republick. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero^s 
temper and wishes : he desired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies ; his province was the 
senate and the forum ; to guard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils to 
their proper end, the general good ; and in this ad- 
vanced post of a Comtdar SmatoTy as in a watch* 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow-citizens, from what quarter it was coming> 
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and by wbat means its effects might be prevented,* 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glo- 
ry that he sought, tlie comfort with which he flat- 
tered himself, that, after a life of ambition and 
fatigue, and a course of faithful services to the re- 
publick, he should enjoy a quiet and secure old 
age, beloved and honoured by his countrymen, as 
the constant champion and defender of all their 
rights anci liberties. But he soon found himself 
mistaken, and, before he had quitted his office, be- 
gan to feel the weight of that enryy which is the 
certain fruit of illustrious merit : for the vigour of 
his consulship had raised such a zeal and union of 
all the honest in the defence of the laws, that, till 
this spirit could be broken, or subside again, it was 
in vain for the ambitious to aim at any power, but 
through the ordinary forms of the constitution, 
especially while he, who was the soul of that union, 
continued to flourish in full credit at the head of 
the senate. He was now, therefore, the common 
mark, not only of all the factious, against whom he 
had declared perpetual war, but of another party, 
not less dangerous, the envious too, whose united 
spleen never left pursuing him from this moment^ 
tUl they bad driven him out of that city which he 
had so lately preserved. 

The tribune Metellus began the attack, a fit lead- 
er for the purpose, who, from the nobility of his 
birth, and the authority of his office^ was the most 
likely to stir up some ill humour against him, by 
insulting and reviling him in all his harangues, for 

**idcirco in hac enitodia et tanquam in specnla collocati sQmns, itt 
Tacuom omoi metu populum Rpmaiium noitra yigilla et prospicientia 
rBdderemus. Phil. 7. 7. 
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putting citizens t& death without a trial j in all which 
ne was strenuously supported by Caesar, who 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturbance 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter 
into a contest with the tribune, but took some pains 
to make up the matter with him by the interposi- 
tion of the women, particularly of Claudia, the wife 
of his brother Metellus, and of their sister Mucia, 
the wife of Pompey : he employed also several good 
friends to persuade him to be quiet, and desist irom 
his rashness; but his answer was, that he was too far 
engaged, and had put it out of his power :* so that 
Cicero had nothing left, but to exert all his vigour 
and eloquence to repel the insolence of this petu- 
lant magistrate. 

Caesar at the same time was attacking Catulus 
with no less violence, and being now in possession 
of the praetorship, made it the first act of his office, 
to call him to an account ^^ for embezzling the pub- 
*' lick money in rebuilding the Capitol ; and pro- 
posed also a law, " to efface his name from the 
'* fabrick, and grant the commission for finishing 
" what remained to Pompey :" but the senate be- 
stirred themselves so warmly in the cause, that 
Caesar was obliged to drop it.t This experiment 
convinced the two magistrates, that it was not pos- 
sible for them to make head against the authority of 
the senate, without the help oiPompey, whom they 
resolved, therefore, by all the arts of address and 
flattery, to draw into their measures. With this 



^ Q»i\ms ilie respondit, sibi non esse iBtegram. £p. fam. 5. 2. 
t Sueton. J. Caes. 15. Dio, 1. 37. p. 49. 
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view Metdlus published a law, " to call him home 
" with his army, in order to settle the state, and 
" quiet the publick disorders raised by the temerity 
" of Cicero :''^ for, by throwing all power into his 
hands, they hoped to come in for a share of it with 
him, or to embroil him at l#ast with the senate, by 
exciting mutual jealousies between them : but their 
law was thought to be of so dangerous a tendency, 
that the senate changed their habit upon it, as in 
the case of a publick calamity ; and by the help of 
s6me of the tribunes, particularly of Cato, resolved 
to oppose it to the utmost of their power: so 
that as soon as Metellus began to read it to the 
people, Cato snatched it away from him ; and 
when he proceeded still to pronounce it by 
heart, Minucius, another tribune, stopped his 
mouth with his hand. This threw the assembly 
into confusion, and raised great commotions in 
the city, till the senate, finding themselves sup- 
ported by the better sort of all ranks, came to 
a new and vigorous resolution, of suspending both 
Caesar and Metellus from the execution of their 
offices.t 

Caesar resolved at first to act in defiance of them, 
but, finding a strong force prepared to control him, 
thought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms till he was better provided for it : he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a 
prudent and submissive behaviour, he soon made 
his peace, and got the decree of their suspension 

* Dio, ib. Plat, in Cic. 

f Donee ambo administratione reipub. decreto patrum sammore* 
rentur. Saejton. J. Caes. 16. 
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reversed.^ But Metellus, as it was concerted 
probably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey,t that, by misrepresenting the state of 
things at home, and offering every thing on the 
part of the people, he might instil into him some 
prejudices against the immoderate power of Cicero 
and the senate, and engage him, if possible, to de- 
clare for the popular interest. Cicero, in the mean 
while, published an invective oration against Me- 
tellus, which is mentioned in his epistles under the 
title of Metellina :$ it was spokien in the senate, in 
answer to a speech which Metellus had made to the 
people, and is often cited by duintilian and others,^ 
as extant in their time. 

The senate having gained this victory over Cae- 
sar and Metellus, by obliging the one to submit, 
the other to leave the city, Q,. Metellus Celer, who 
commanded in Cisalpine Gaul, wrote a peevish 
and complaining letter to his friend Cicero, upon 
their treating his brother the tribune so severely : 
to which Cicero answered with that freedom which 
a consciousness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 
with all that humility which the sincerest friend- 
ship inspires, as the reader will observe from the 
letter itself, which affords many instructive hint^ 
both historical and moral. 

* Ut comperit paratos, qui vi ac per arma probiberent, dimissis lie* 
toribus, afcjectaque praetezta, domum clam refugit, pro conditioDe 
temporum quietiirus — quod cum praeter opiniooem evenisset, seoatus 
— accitum in curiam et amplissimis verbis collaudatam, In iotegmm 
restitait, inducto priore decreto. Sueton. Ibid. 

f Plutarch, in Cicer. 

I In illam orationem Metellinam addidi quaedam ; liber tifai iiiittetar. 
Attl. 13. 

i Quint 1. 9. 3. A. Geiliiu 18. 7. 
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/ M. T. Cicero to Q. Metellus Celery ProcoDsul. 

" You write me word, that, considering our mu- 
" tual affection and late reconciliation, you never 
" imagined that you should be made the subject of 
*' publick jest and ridicule by me. I do not well 
'* understand what you mean, yet guess that you 
" have been told, that, when I was speaking one day 
** in the senate of many who were sorry for my hav- 
** ing preserved the republick, I said, that certain 
** relations of yours, to whom you could refuse 
** nothing, had prevailed with you to suppress what 
** you had prepared to say in the senate in praise of 
** me : when I said this, I added, that, in the affair 
** of saving the state, 1 had divided the task with 
** you in such a manner, that I was to secure the 
" city from intestine dangers, you to defend Ita- 
** ly from the open arms and secret plots of our 
*• enemies ; but that this glorious partnership had 
** been broken by your friends, who were afraid of 
** your making me the least return for the greatest 
*^ honours and services which you had received from 
** me. In the same discourse, when I was describ- 
** ing the expectation which I had conceived of your \ 
.** speech, and how much I was disappointed by it, 
** it seemed to divert the house, and a moderate 
** laugh ensued ; not upon you, but on my mistake^ 
'« and the frank and ingenuous confession of desire 
** to be praised by you. Now in this it must needs 
'* be owned, that nothing could be said more hon- 
'* purably towards you, when, in the most shining 
'* and illustrious part of my life, I wanted still to 
** have the testimony of your commendation. As 
^« to what you say of our mutual affection, I do not 
" know what you reckon mutual in friendship, but 
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" I take it to be this ; when we repay the same good 
"offices which we receive : Should I tell you then, 
" that I gave up my province for your sake, you 
" might justly suspect my sincerity : it suited 
" my temper and circumstances, and I find more 
*' and more reason every day to be pleased with it : 
" but this I can tell you, that I no sooner resigned it 
" in an assembly of the people, than I began to con- 
" trive how to throw it into your hands. I say 
" nothing about the manner of drawing your lots^ 
" but would have you only believe, that there is 
** nothing done in it by my colleague without my 
" privity. Pray recollect what followed, how quick- 
" ly I assembled the senate after your allotment, 
**how much I said in favour of you, when you 
*^ yourself told me, that my speech was not only 
" honourable to you, but even injurious to your 
*' colleagues. Then as to the decree which passed 
"that day in the senate, it is drawn in such a strain, 
" that, as long as it subsists, iny good offices to you 
" can never be a secret. After your departure, I 
" desire you also to recollect what I did for you in 
" the senate, what I said of you to the people, what 
" I wrote to you myself; and when you have laid 
" all these things together, I leave it to you to judge, 
" whether at your last coming to Rome you made* 
" a suitable return to them. You mention a recon- 
'' ciliation between us, but I do not comprehend 
" how a friendship can be said to be reconciled, 
** which was never interrupted. As to what you 
'* write, that your brother ought not to have been 
** treated by me so roughly for a word : In the first 
'* place, I beg of you to believe, that I am exceed- 
*' ingly pleased with that affectionate and fi-aternal 
** disposition of yours, so full of humanity and piety : 
'* and, in the second, to forgive me, if in any case I 
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'* have acted against your lMX)ther, for the service 
** of the republickjto which no man can be a warm- 
** er friend than myself: but if I have been acting 
** only on the defensive, against his most cruel at- 
*' tackst you may think yourself well used, that I 
« have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
*' against him^ As soon as I found that he was pre- 
" paring to turn the whole force of his tribunate to 
" to my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
" Ciaudia, and your sister Mucia, whose zeal for 
" my service I had often experienced^ on the ac- 
" count of my familiarity with Pompey, to dissuade 
** him from that outrs^e : but he, as I am sure you 
** have heard, on the last day of the year, put such 
** an affront upon me, when consul, and after having 
*' saved the state, aa had never been offered to any 
" magistrate, the most traitorously affected^ by de- 
" priving me of the liberty of speaking to ^e peo- 
*^ple upon laying down my office. But his insuU 
"tiuued only to my greater honour: for when he 
" would riot suffer me to do any thing more thian 
" swear, I swore with a loud voice tte truest, as 
" well as the noblest of all oaths ;. while the people, 
"with acclamations, swore likewise that my oath 
*^ was true. After so signal an injury, I sent to 
**him the very same day glome of our common 
^' friends, to press him to desist from his resolution 
*^ of pursuing me ; but his answer was, that it wag 
" not then in bis power : for he had said a few days 
^^ before, in a speech to the people, that he who had 
*^ punished others without u hearings ought 'not to be 
^ suffered to speak for himsdf. Worthy patriot, and 
^^ excellent citizen ! to adjudge the man who had 
** preserved the senate from a massacre^ the city 
^ prom fire^ and Italy from a war, to the same pun* 
▼OL. K 32 
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"" isfameiit which the senate, with the consent of all 
'* honest med, had inflicted on the authors of those 
«*liomd attempts. 1 willistood your brother there- 
*^ fore to his face, and, on the fiik of January, m a 
'< debate upon the republick, handled hkn in such a 
** manner, as to make him senrible, Hiat he had to do 
«* with a man of courage and constancy. Two days 
« after, when he began again to harangue, in eyery 
^^ three words he named and tbreatenedme : nor h^ 
^ he any thing so much at heart as to effect my ruin 
" at any rate, not by the legal way of trial, or judi- 
*« cial proceeding, but by dint of force and violence. 
*< If I had not resi^d his rashness with firmness and 
'^comtige, who would not have lliought that Hie 
*< vigour of my ccmsutship had been owing to chance^ 
'^ rather than to virtue ? If you have not been itt- 
^ formed that your brother attempted all this against 
^ me, be assured that he concealed from you the 
<< most material part : but if he told you toy ibis^ 
** of it, you ought to commend my temper and pa- 
*<tience, for not expostulating with you about it: 
^ but since you must now be sensible that my quar- 
*^rel with your brother was not, as you write, Jwr a 
^ word, but a most determined and spiteM design 
^ to ruin me, pray observe my humanity, if it may 
^ be called by that name, and is not rather, after so 
^flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and ab- 
•ejection of mind. I never proposed any thing 
*• against your brother, when^ there was any ques- 
■^fion about hka in the senate ; but, without i^isii^ 
^ from my seat, assented always to tiiose who were 
^ for treating him the most favourably. I wiU add 
"^^ farther, wmt I ought not indeed to have been coiF* 
^cemed about, yet I was not displeased to see it 
^* done, and even assisted to ^t it done ; I w/B&Op 
><ibe procwii^ a decree for ue relief of my ene^ 
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'^ my, becs^se be was your brotiier. I did not ibiBre- 
<^ fore attack your brother, but defend myBelf o^ly 
^ again3t him ; nor has my friendship to you er^x 
'^ been yariabte, as you write, but firm and ^xHistant, 
'^ so as to remain i^ill the san^, when it was even 
^ deserted and slighted by you* And at this very 
'* time, when you almost threaten me in your letter,, 
** I give you this answer, that I not only forgive, 
** but highly applaud your grief; for I know, from 
*' what ifeel within myself how great the hr^ is 
** of fraternal love : but I beg of you al»D to judge 
^^ with ibe same equity of my cause ; said if, wiui- 
^^ out any ground, 1 have been cruelly and barber 
^'rously attacked by your friends, to allow that I 
** ought not only not to yield to tb^m, but on suck 
^^ an occasion to expect the help even of you and 
^ your army also against them. I was always de* 
^ arous to have you for my friend, and have taken 
<< pains to convince you how sincerely I am youns : 
'« 1 am still of the same mind,/and shall cbntinue in it 
*^ as long as you please ; and, for the love of you, wilt 
<* sooner cease to hate your brother, than, out of re- 
^sentment to him, give any shock to the friendship 
** which, subsists between us. Adieu*"* 



Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship^ 
took care to send a particular account of his whofc 
administration to Pompey, in hopes to prevent auT 
wron^ impression there from the c^IuiQqies of his 
enemies, and to draw from him some publick deckn 
ration m prsuse of what he had been doipg. But 
Pompey, being informed by Myelins Caesar of the 
ill humour which was rising against Cicero in Rome, 
answered him with great coldness, and, instead of 

» Epitt. fiuB. §. 2. 
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paying him any compliment, took ne notice at all 
of What had passed in the affair of Catiline : upon 
which Cicero expostulates with him in the foHow- 
ing letter with some little resentment, yet so, as 
not to irritate a man of the first authority in the 
republick, and to whom all parties were forwardly 
paying their court 



M. T. CicBRo to Cn. Pomfeius the Great, Emperour.* 

^* I had an incredible pleasure^ in common with 
"all people, from the publick letter which you 
*^ sent : for you gave us in it that assurance of peace, 
*• which, from my confidence in you alone, I had 
" always been promising* I must tell you, howey- 
" er, that your old enemies, but new friends, are 
'^extremely shocked and disappointed at it. As 
" to the pakieular letter which you sent to me, 
** though it brou^t me so slight an intimation of 
*^ your friendship, yet it was very agreeaUe : for 

* The word Etnperour signified nothiog oiore in its original nse, 
than the general or chief commander of the armj : [Cic. de Orat* 
1. 48.] in which sense it belonged eqoallj to all who had supreme 
comuMUid in anj part of the empire, and was never nsed as a pecaliar 
title. But after a victory, in which considerable advantage was gain- 
ed, and great numbers of the enem^ slain, the soldiers, hj an univer- 
lal acclamation, used to salute their genehil in the field with the ap- 
pellation of JSIm^^our, ascribing, as it were, the sole merit of the ac- 
tion to his auspices and conduct* This became a title of hqnour, of 
which all commanders were proud, as being the efiect of succciss and 
Tlcipry, and won bj their proper valour ; and it was always the tot 
and necessary step toward a triumph^ On these occasions, therefore, 
the title of JEmperour was cctnstantly assumed and given to geuerals 
in all acts and letters, both publick and private, but was en^yed by 
them no longer than the commission lasted, by which they had ob* 
tained it ; that is, to the time of their return and entrance into the 
city, from which moment their command and title expired togieihet 
of course, and the^ resoined their civil character* and beeame Klvate 
1JHiaen«- 
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<' nothing is apt ta give me so much satisfaction as 
"the consciousness of my services to my friends ; 
^ and if at any time they are not requited as they 
^* ought to be, I am always content that the balance 
*' of the account should rest on my side. I make 
** no doubt, however, but that, if the distinguished 
** zeal which I have always shewn for your iale- 
" rests, has not yet sufficiently recommended me to 
" you, the publick interest at least will conciliate 
*^ and unite us. But that you may not be at a loss 
" to know what it was which I expected to find in 
.** your letter, J will tell it you frankly^ as my own 
*^ nature and our friendship require. I expected, 
** out of regard both to the republick, and to our 
•* familiarity, to have had some compliment or con- 
*^ gratulation from you, on what I lately acted in 
" my consulship, which you omitted, I imagine, for 
^* fear of giving offence to certain persons : but I 
*« would have you to know, that the things which I 
" have been doing for the safety of my country, are 
^* applauded by Sie testimony and judgment of the 
*^ whole earth ; and when you come amongst us, 
" you will find them done with so much prudence 
♦* and greatness of mind, that you, who are much 
" superiour to Scipio^ will admit me, who am not 
"much inferiourto Laelius, to a diare both of 
" your publick councils and private friendship* 
"Adieu."* 

Soon after Catiline's defeat, a fresh iiKjuiry was 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of hb accom- 
plices, upon the inforrbation of one L. Vettius, 
who, among oUief s, impeached J. Caesar before 
Novius Niger the quaestor, as Q. Curius also did 

"^ Epist. fam. ^ 7. 
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in the senate, where, for iJie secret mtelligence 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claim- 
ed the reward which had been offered to the first 
discoverer of the plot. He affirmed, that what he 
had deposed against Caesar was told to him by 
Catiline himself; and Vettius offered to produce a 
letter to Catiline in Caesar*s own hand. Caesar 
found some difficulty to repel so bold an accusa- 
tion, and was forced to implore the aid and testimo- 
ny of Cicero to prbve that he aJso had given early 
information of Catiline's designs : but, by his vig- 
our and interest in the city, 1^ obtained a full re- 
venge at last upcMi his accusers ; for he deprived 
Curius of the reward, and got Vettius committed 
to prfaon, after he had been miserably handled, and 
almost kUled by the mob ; nor content with this, he 
imprisoned the quaestor Novius too, for suffering a 
superiour magistrate to be arraigned before him."^ 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
w^re found guilty, and Imni^ed, some of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial ; viz. 
M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargunteius, 
Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The last of 
tiiese, who lost the consiilship four years before, 
upon a conviction of bribery, had been CiceroV 
fldioolrfellow and colleague fai the quae$torship, 
and solicited him with many tears to undertake his 
defence: but Cicero not only refused to defend 

* Cil^m implorato Ciceroms t^timonio, quaedam se de coDjaratione 
oltro detulisse ilocnisset, Jie Curip praemla dareptor* effseit : Vetti* 
iiffl— pro rostris in concione paene dbcerptnni, in carcerem conjei^it. 
Eodem Noviam quaestocero, quod compellari apnd semiyorem poU^ 
ti^em passns esset Suetoo* JaL C»ef. 17. 
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bim> but^ from the knowledge of his guilt, appeared 
as a witness against him.^ 

P. Sylla also, Autroniu^'s partner and fdlow'- 
sufferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for 
conspiring twice witii Gatilii^ ; once, when the plot 
proved al^rtire, soon after his former trial ; and a 
ifecond time in Cicero's comulship : he was defend- 
ed in the first by Hortensius, in the last by Cicero. 
The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son of his for- 
mer accuser, a young nobleman of great parts and 
spirit, who, ambitious of the triumph of ruining an 
enemy, and fearing that Cicero would snatch it &om 
him, turned his raillery against Cicero instead of 
Sylhi; and, to take off the influence of his authori* 
ty, treated his character with gr^eat petulance, and 
employed every topick which could raise an odium 
and envy iqmn him: he called him ^^ a king, who 
** assumed a power to save or destroy, just as he 
** thought fit ;'' said, " that he was the third foreign 
^' king who had reigned in Rome after Numa and 
^ Tarquiniui ;'' bM ^*that Sylla would have run 
** away, and never stood a trial, if he had not under- 
^ taken his cause :" whenever he mentioned 'Uhe 
^< plot, BBd the danger of it, it was with so low and 
** feeble a voice, that none but the judges could 
** hear tmaoi;" but^faen he spoke *• of the prison, 
*^ and ^e death of the conspirators, he uttered it in 
^' so loud and lamentable a strain, as to make the 
*^ whole forum ring with itf 

* Venlebftt ad me, H ntepe reoidliat Aatrosiis oiiiltis com lacbrf^ 
miB, fupplez, at se defenderem : se aaeum coBdiscipulum in pueritia» 
familiarem in adolescentia* ooUegam in quaestura commemorabiiA 
faisse. Pro Sylla, 6. 30. 

tProSyHa,?. 10. 
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Cicero, therefore, in bis reply, was put to the 

trouble of defending blmself, as well as bis client. 

** As to Torquatus's caUing bim di foreigner^ on tbe 

" account of his being bom in one of tlie corporate 

" towns of^Italy, he owns it ; and in that town," be 

says, "whence the republick had been twice pre- 

" served from ruin ; and was glad that he had no- 

" thing to reproach bim with, but what affected, 

" not only tbe greatest part, but the greatest meivof 

" the city, Curius, Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, &c. ; 

'* but since he had a mind to be witty, and would 

** needs make him a foreigner, why did not he call 

^ bim a foreign consul, rather than a king ; for that 

" would have been much more wonderful, since 

** foreigner? had been kings, but never consuls of 

*^ Rome. He admonishes bim, who was now in 

•* the course of his preferment, not to be so free of 

" giving that title to citizens, lest he should one day 

" feel the resentment and power of such foreigners: 

*' that if the Patriciaus were so proud, as to treat 

'* him and the judges upon the bench as foreigners, 

** yet Torquatus had no right to do it, whose mo- 

«* ther was of A senium.* Do not call me then 

" foreigner any more," says he, " lest it turn upcm 

** yourself; nor a king, lest you be laughed at, un- 

** less you think it kingly to live so as not to be a 

" slave, not only to any man, but even to any appe- 

" tite ; to contemn all sensual pleasures ; to covet 

*' no man's gold or silver, or any thing else; to 

^^ speak one's mind freely in the senate ; to consult 

^^ the good, rather than tbe humour of the people; 

" to give way to none, but to withstand many : If 

« you take this to be kingly, I confess myself a 

" king : but if the insolence of my power, if my do- 

♦ Pro Sylla, 7, 8. 
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** minion, if any proud or arrogant saying of mine 
*' provokes you, why do not you urge me with that, 
** rather than the envy of a name, and the contumely 
** of a groundless calumny V^ — ^He proceeds to 
shew, ^^ that his kingdom, if it must be called so, was 
^ of so laborious a lind, thatj^there was not a man in 
** Rome who would be content to take his place/'* 
Ha puts them in mind, << that he was disposed to in- 
^^dulge and bear with his pertness, out of regard to 
" his youth, and tohisfather — ^though nomanhadever 
<^ thrown the slightest aspersion upon him, without 
^^ being chastised for it — but that he had no mind to 
** fall upon one whom he could so easily vanquish, 
" who had neither strength, nor age, nor experience 
" enough for him to contend with : he advised him, 
^ however, not to abuse his patience much longer, 
*' lest he should be tempted at last to draw out the 
^* stings of his speech against him/'f As to the 
merits of the cause, though there was no positive 
proof, yet there were many strong presumptions 
against Sylla, with which his adversary hoped to 
oj^ress him: but Cicero endeavoured to confute 
them, by appealing ** to the tenour and character 
*' of his life ; protesting, in the strongest terms, that 
" he who had been the searcher and detector of the 
" plot, and had taken such pains to get intelligence 
'* of the whole extent of it, had never met with the 
** least hint or suspicion of Sylla's name in it, and 
« that he had no other motive for defending him, 
" but a pure regard to justice ; and as he had re- 
« fused to defend others, nay, had given evidence 
« against them, from the knowkdge of their guilt, 
" so be had undertaken Sylla's defence, through 

*PrbSyIia,9. f Ibid. 1«. 

TOL. I. 33 
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" a persuasion of his innocence."* Torquatus, for 
want of direct proof, threatened to examine Sylla's 
slaves by torture : this was sometimes practised 
upon the demand of the prosecutor ; but Cicero ob- 
serves upon it, " that the effect of those torments 
" was governed always by the constitution of the 
** patient, and the firmness of his mind and body ; 
" by the will and j>leasure of the torturer, and the 
" hopes and fears of the tortured ; and that, in the 
" moments of so much anguish, there could be no 
" room for truth : he bids them put Sylla's life to 
** the rack, and examine that with rigour, whether 
" there was any hidden lust, any latent treason, any 
^ cruelty, any audaciousness in it : that there could 
" be no mistake in the cause, if the voice of his 
" perpetual life, which ought to be of the greatest 
" weight, was but attended to."t Sylla was acquit- 
ted, but Cicero had no great joy from his victory, 
or comfort in preserving such a citizen, who lived 
afterwards in great confidence with Caesar, and 
commanded his right wing in the battle of Phar- 
salia,:]: and served him afterwards in his power, as 
he had before served his kinsman Sylla, in manag- 
ing his confiscations, and the sale of the forfeited 
estates. 

About the time of this trial, Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin* 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which Ije is now supposed to have given 
up to his brother duintus. The house cost him 
near thirty thousand pounds, and seems to have 

♦ Pro Sylla, 30. tlbid.2&. 

$ Vid. Caes. comment, de bello civili. 
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been ,one of the noblest in Rome ; it was built 
about thirty years before by the famous tribune, 
M, Livius Drusus ; on which occasion we are told, 
that when the architect promised to build it for 
him in such a manner, that none of his neighbours 
should overlook him : " But if you have any skill," 
replied Drusus, " contrive it rather so, that all the 
" world may see wliat I am doing."* It was si- 
tuated in the most conspicuous part of the city, 
near ^to the centre of all business, overlooking the 
forum and the rostra ; and, what made it the more 
splendid, was its being joined to a portico or colon- 
nade, called by the name of Catulus ; who built it 
out of the Cimbrick spoils, on that area where 
Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was deau>lish- 
ed by publick authority for his seditious practices 
with C. Gracchus.t In this purchase he followed 
the rule which he recommends in his offices, with 
regard to t^e habitation of a principal citizen ; that 
his dignity should be adorned by his house, but 
not derived from it :t where he mentions several 
instances of great men, who, by the splendour of 
their houses on this very hill, which were constant- 
ly striking the eyes of the people, and imprinting 
a notion of their magnificence, made their way 
the more easily to the highest honours of the re- 
publick. 

* Cum promitteret bi architcctus, ita se aedificaturuna, ut libera a 
coospectu, immunis ab omnibus arbltris esset — ^Tu vero, inqnit, si quid 
io te artis est, ita compone domum meam, ut qnicqaid again ab ornnl- 
bos perspici possit^ Veil. P. 2. 14. Ep. fam. 5. 6. 

f M. Flaccus, quia cum Graccho eoRtra Reipub. salutem fecerat, et 
Senatus sententiaest inteH'ectus, etdomus ejus eversa est : in qua por- 
ticum post aliquanto Q. Catulus de manubiis Cimbricis fecit. Pr. 
dom. 38. 

X Oinanda est enim digoitas domo, non ez domo tota quaerenda. 1H 
Offic. 1. 39. 
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A. Gellius tells, us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, \^ hen he 
was under prosecution ; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after, 
bought the house; and when he was reproached 
with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it.* 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spiu-ious collections of Cicero^s jests ; which were 
banded about not only after his death, but even in 
his lifetime, as he often complains to his friends ;t 
for it is certain that there could be nothing disho- 
nourable in the purchase, since it was transacted 
so publicly, that, before it was even concluded, one 
of his friends congratulated him upon it by letter 
from Macedonia.! The truth is, and what he him- 
self doth not dissemble, that he borrowed part of 
the money to pay for it, at six per cent. ; and says 
merrily upon it, « that he was now so plunged in 
" debt, as to be ready for a plot, but that tiie conspi- 
^* rators would not trust him.''} It raised, indeed, 

* A Gellius, 12. 12. 

t Ats enim, ut ego discesserim omnia omnium dicta, in his etiam 
Sestiana in me conferri. Quid ? tu id pateris ? nonne defendis ? nonne 
resistis ? etc. Ep. fam. 7. 32. 

Sic audio Caesare m si quod afieratur ad eom pro meo, quo4 

meum non est, rejicere SQlere. Ibid. 0. 16. 

tduod ad me pridem scripseras, velle te bene evenire^ quod de 
Crasso domum emeram — £mi earn ipsam domum JEL S. xxtr. aliquan- 
to post taam gratalationem. Ep. fam. 5. 6. 

} Itaqae scito, me nunc tantnm babere aeris alieni, at cupiam con- 
jarare, fi quisquam recipU^t. Sed partiopime eKludont, etc. lU^. 
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isome censure upon his vanity, for purchasing so 
expensive a house with borrowed money : but 
Messala, the consul, happening soon after to buy 
Autronius's house at a greater price, and with bor- 
rowed money too, it gave him some pleasure, that 
he could justify himself by the example of so wor- 
thy a magistrate : ** By Messala's purchase," says 
he, " I am thought to have made a good bargain ; 
" and men begin to be convinced that we may use 
" the wealth of our friends, in buying what contri- 
*^ butes to out dignity."^ 

But the most remarkable event which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, ot the good goddess, 
by P. Clodius ; which, by an unhappy train of con- 
sequences, not only involved Cicero in an unex- 
pected calamity, but seems to have given the first 
blow towards the ruin of the republick. Clodius 
was now quaestor, and by that means a senator, 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of hig age, and of a graceful person, lively 
wit, and flowing eloquence i but with all the advan- 
tages of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; 
was fierce, insolent, audacious, but, above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an open contemner of 
gods and men ; valuing nothing that either nature 
or the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion as 
it was desperate, and above the reach of other 
men ; disdaining even honours in the common forms 
of the republick ; nor relishing pleasures, but what 

* Ea emptione et nos bene emisse jndicati sumus ; et homines inteK 
ligere coeperaot, Hc^re amicoitiiti fkcultatibus in emendo ad dignita- 
tem ali^uam p^rrenir^. Ad Att. 1. 13. 
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were impious, adulterous, incestuous.^ He had 
an intrigue with Caesar's wife Pompeia, who, ac- 
cording to annual custom, was now celebrating in 
her house those awful and mystick sacrifices of the 
goddess, to which no male creature was ever admit- 
ted, and where every thing masculine was so scru- 
pulously excluded, that even pictures of that sort 
were covered during the ceremony .f This was a 
proper scene for Clodius's genius to act upon ; an 
opportunity of daring, beyond what man had ever 
dared before him ;" the thought of mixing the impu- 
rity of his lusts with the sanctity of these venera- 
ble rites, flattered his imagination so strongly, that 
be resolved to gain access to his mistress in the 
very midst of her holy ministry. With this view, 
he dressed himself in a woman's habit, and, by the 
benefit of his smooth face, and the introduction of 
one of the maids, who was in the secret, hoped to 
pass without discovery ; but, ty some mistake be- 
tween him and his guide, he lost his way when he 
ca^e within the house, artd fell in unluckily among 

* Exorta est ilia Reipub. sacriS, religiooibus, auctoritati vestrae, 
jndiciis publicis funesta quaestura : in qua idem iste deos, hominosque, 
padorem, pudicitiam, senatus sLuctoritatem, jus, fas, leges, Judicia vio- 
iavit, etc. De Aruspic. resp. 2Q. 

Qui ita judicia poenamque cootempserat, ut eum nihil delectaret* 
qiiod aut per naturam fas esset, aut per kges liceret. Pro Mil. 
16. 

P. Clodtas, homo nobilis, disertns, audax ; qni neqoe dicendi, neque 
faciendi ullum, ni^i quern vellet, nosset modum ; malorum proposito- 
raoD executor acerrimus, infamis etiam sororis stupro, etc. Veli. Pat. 
2. 45. 



-ubi velari pictora jubetur, 



Quaecunque alterins sezus imitata figuram est. 

luven. 6. 339. 
Qnod quidem sacrificium nemo ante P. Clodium in omni memoria vio- 
laVi t > q uod fit per virgines restales ; fit pro populo Ronoano ; fit 
IB ea domo, quae est in imperio ; fit incredibili eeremonia ; fit ei deae, 
enjits ne oomen quidem viros scire fiw est. D. Hamsp. respons, 17. 
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the other female servants, who, detecting him by 
his voice, alarmed the whole company by their 
shrieks, to the great amazement oi the matrons^ 
who presently threw a veil over the sacred myste- 
ries, while Clodius found means to escape by the 
favour of some of the damsels.* 

The story was presently spread abroad, and rais- 
ed a general scandal and horrour through the whole 
city ; in the vulgar, for the profanation of a reli- 
gion held the most sacred of any in Rome ; in the 
better sort, for its offence to good manners, and the 
discipline of the republick. Caesar put away his 
wife upon it ; and the honest of all ranks were for 
pushing this advantage against Clodius as far as it 
would go, in hopes to free themselves by it of a 
citizen, who by this, as well as other specimens of 
his audaciousness, seemed born to create much 
disturbance to the state.f It had been the constant 
belief of the populace, that if any man should ever 
pry into these mysteries, he would be instantly 
struck blind : But it was not possible, as Cicero 
says, to know the truth of it before, since no man, 
but Clodius, had ever ventured upon the experi- 
ment ; though it was now found, as he tells him, 
that the blindness of the eyes wag converted to that 
of the mind.:]: 

* p. Clodium, Appii filium, credo te audis<)e cum veste muliebri de- 
prehensum domi C. Caesaris, eain pro populo fieret, eiiinqne per ma- 
Bus servulae servatum et eductum; rem esse iosjgni infamia. Ad 
Att. 1. 12. 

t Videbam, illud scelas tam importanaiu, audaciam lam immanem 
adolescentis, Aireutis, nofoilis, vulnerati, Don posse arceri otii fioibus .- 
eraptamm illad mahim aliqaando, si impunitHm foisset, ad pemiciem 
ciyitatis. De Hamsp. resp. 3. 

X Aot quod ocalos, at opinio illius religionis est, non perdidisti. 
dais enim ante te sacra ilia vir sciens riderat, at quisqoam poenam, 
quae teqaeretar illad scelas, scire posset 1 Ibid. 18. 
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T«E affair was soon brought before the senate ; 
where it was resolved to refer it to the college of 
priests, who declared it to be an abominable impie- 
ty ; upon which the consuls were ordered to pro- 
vide a law for bringing Clodius to a trial for it be- 
fore the people.^^ But Q,. Fusius Calenus, one of 
the tribunes, supported by all the Clodian faction, 
would not permit the law to be offered to the suf- 
frage of the citizens. This raised a great ferment 
in the city, while the senate adhered to their for- 
mer resolution, though the consul Piso used all his 
endeavours to divert them from it, and Clodius, in 
an abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator ; yet, after a second debate, in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius's 
side, and four hundred directly agajinst him; so 
that a fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to 
recommend the law to the people with all their au- 
thority, and that no other business should be done, 
till it was carried jf but this being likely to pro- 
duce great disorders, Hortensius proposed an ex- 
pedient, which was accepted by both parties, that 
the tribune Fusius should publish a law for the 

Poena omnis oculorum ad Gaecitatem mentis est conversa. Pro 
dom. 40. 

* Id sacrificium cum Virgines instaurassent, mentionem a Q. Corni-« 
ficio in Senatu factam — ^ppst rem ex S. C. ad Pontifices relatam ; idqne 
ab eis nefas esse decretum : deinde ex S. C. Consales rogationem pro- 
malgasse : uxori Caesarem nuncium remi^isse — In bac causa Piso, ami- 
citia P. Clodii ductus, operam dat, ut ea rogatio—antiqnetur, etc. Ad 
Att. I. 13. 

f Senatus yocatur ; cum deoerneretur frequenti senatu contra png- 
nante Pisone, ad pedes onmium sigillatira accedente Clodio, ut consa- 
les populum cobortarentur ad rogationem accipiendam ; bomines ad 
XY. Curioni, nullum S. C. faoienti, assenserunt, ix altera p^rte facile 
cccc. fuerunt. — Senatus decemebat, ut ante quam rogatio lata esset, 
ne qaid ageretur. Ibid. 14. 
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trial of Clodius by the praetor, with a select bench 
of judges. The only difference between the two 
laws, was, whether he should be tried by the peo- 
ple, or by particular judges ; but this, says Cicero, 
was every thing, llortensius was afriaid, lest he 
should escape in the squabble, without any trial ; 
being persuaded that no judges could absolve him, 
and that a sword' of lead, as he said, would destroy 
him : But the tribune knew, that in such a trial 
there would be room for intrigue, both in choosing 
and corrupting the judges, which Cicero likewise 
foresaw from the first ; and wished, therefore, to 
leave him rather to the effect of that odium, in 
which his character then lay, than bring him to a 
trial where he bad any chance to escape.* 

Clodius's whole defence was, to prove himself ab- 
sent at the time of the fact ; for which purpose, he 
produced men to swear, that he was then at Inter- 
amna, about two or three days journey from the 
city. But Cicero, being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Clodius had been with him 
that very morning at his house in Rome.f As soon 
as Cicero appeared in . the court, the Clodian mob 
began to insult him with great rudeness ; but the 
judges rose up, and received him with such respect, 

* Postea vero quam Hortensiiis excogitavit, at legem de religione 
Fasius tribunus pleb. feeret; in qna nihil aliud a consalari rogatione 
differebat, nisi Judicum genus (in eo auteni erant omnial pugnavitque 
otitafieret; quod et sibi et aliis persuaserat, nullis illufn judicibus 
efiugere posse; contraxi vela, perspiciensinopiam Judicum. — Horten- 
Bins — non vidtt illud, satius esse ilium in intamia et sordibus relinqui, 
onam infirmo judicto eommitti. Sed ductus odio properarit rem de« 
cuieere in judicium, cum ilium plumbeo gladio jugnlatum iri tamen 
diceret^-A me tamen ab initio consilium' Hortensii reprebendebatur* 
Ad Att. 1. 16. 

f Plutarch, in Cic. Val. Max, 1, U, 
TOL. I. 34 
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that they presently secured him from all farther 
affronts.* Caesar, who was the most particularly 
interested in the affair^ being summoned also to give 
evidence, declared, that he knew nothing at all of 
the matter ; though his mother Aurelia, and sister 
Julia, who were examined before him, had given a 
punctual relation of the whole fact ; and being in- 
terrogated, how he came then to part with his wife ? 
He replied, " That all who belonged to him ought 
" to be free from suspicion, as well as guilt,"t He 
saw very well how the thing was like to turn^ and 
had no mind to exasperate a man of Clodius's cha- 
racter, who might be of good service to him for the 
advancement of his future projects. Plutarch says, 
that Cicero *^ himself wa^ urged on to this act 
" against his will, by the importunity of his wife ; a 
'«• fierce imperious dame, jealous of Clodius's sister, 
" whom she suspected of some design to get Cicero 
" from her, which, by this step, she hoped to make 
" desperate." The story does not seem improba- 
ble ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to be 
growing every day more cool and indifferent about 
it ; and in his railleries with Clodius after it, touches 
upon the forward advances which his sister had 
made towards him ; and at the very time of giving 
his testimopy, did it with no spirit, nor said any 
thing more, as he tells us, than what was so well 
known, that he could not avoid saying it.t 

* Me vero teste prodticto, Credo te — audisse, quae eonsnrrectio jadi- 
OBm facta sit, ut me circumsteterint, etc. Ad Att. ibid. 

f Negavit se quidmiam eoraperisse, quamris et mater Aurelia, et 
soror Juiia, apnd eosdem Judices, omuia ex fide retulissent: interna 
gatiisque, cur igitur repudiasset uzorem ? Qudnlam, Inquit, meos tam' 
SHspicione quam crimine Judico carere oportere. Suet. J. Caes. 74. 

J Nosmettpsi, qui Lycorget a priocipio faissemus, quotidie demiiU 
gjunor. Ad Att. K 13. ' 
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The judges seemed to act at first with grieat gra- 
vity; granted every thing that was asked by the 
prosecutors; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob : which the senate readily or- 
dered, with great commendation of their prudence: 
but when it came tp the issue, twenty-five only con- 
demned, while thirty-one absolved him. Crassus is 
said to have been Clodius's chief manager, in tam- 
pering with the judges ; employing every art and 
mstrument of corruption, as it suited the different 
tempers of the men ; " and where money would not 
** do, offering even certain ladies and young men of 
" quality to their pleasure. Cicero says, that a 
*'more scandalous company of sharpers never sat 
*' down at a gaming-table ; infamous senators, beg- 
'* garly knights, with a few honest men among 
** them, whom Clodius could not exclude ; who, in 
" a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad and 
" mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected with 
** the contagion of their infamy ; and that Catulus, 
"meeting one of them, a^ked him, what they 
'♦ meant hy desiring a guard ? were they afraid of 
*' being robbed of the money which Clodius had 
*' given them."* 

Neque dixi quijcquam pro testimonio, Disi quod erat ita notuni atque 
testatum, ut Don possem praeterire. Ibid. 16. 

"^ Noeti Calirum — bidno per unuui servuin, et eum ex gladiatorio lu-^ 
do. coofecit totum nc^otiuuo. Arcessivit ad se, promisit, intercessit, 
dedit. Jam Tero(0 uii booi, rem perditam !) etiara noctes certarum 
malienym, atque adolescentnlorum nobilium iuti-oductienes nonnullis 
judicibas pro mercedis curoulo fueruDt — xx? judices ita fortes fuerunt, 
at summo proposito periculo rel perire mabterint, quam perde^e om- 
nia.— xxxi fuerunt, quos iames magis quam fama commoverit. Quo- 
rum Catulus cum vidisset quendam : Quid tos, inquit, praesidium a 
nobis postulabatisf ao, ne oummi Yobis eriperentnr, tioiebatis ? 

Macnlosi Seuatores, nudi Equites-^pauci tamen boni iaerant* quos 
rejectlQDe fugare ille non poterat : qui moesti inter sui dissimiles et 
moerentes sedebant, et contagiode turpitudinis vehementer permoTe^ 
iMUDlar. Ad Att. 1. 16. 
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This transaction however j^ave a very serioiJs 
concern to Cicero, who laments, " that the firm and 
" quiet state of the republick, which he had estab- 
" lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
" founded in the union of all good men, was now 
" lost and broken, if some deity did not interpose, 
" by this single judgment ; if that,*' says he, ^* can 
♦' be called a judgment, for thirty of the most con- 
" temptible scoundrels of Rome to violate all that 
" is just and sacred for the sake of money ; and 
" vote that to be false, which all the world knows 
" to be true/' As he looked upon himself to be 
particularly affronted by a sentence, given in fiat 
contradiction to his testimony, sp he made it his 
business on all occasions to display the several 
actors in it with all the keenness of his raillery.'**' 
In a debate soon after in the senate on the state of 
the republick, taking occasion to fall upon this af- 
fair, he " exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged 
** for having received one single wound ; which = 
** was of such a nature, that it ought neither to be 
" dissembled, nor to be feared ; for to fear it, was a 
" meanness : and not to be sensible of it, a stupidi- 
" ty ; That Lentulus was twice acquitted : Catiline 
** also twice ; and this man was the third, whom a 
'* bench of judges had let loose upon the repub- 
" lick. But thou art mistaken, Clodius," say^ he ; 
•* the judges have not reserved tliee for the city, but 
** for a pnson: they designed thee no kindness by 
** keeping thee at home, but to deprive thee of the 
"benefit of an exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse 
" your usual vigour ; resume your dignity ; there 
"subsists still the same union among the honest; 

* Insectandis rero, exagitandisque Duromariis judicibus, oranem om- 
nibus studiosis ac fautoribus illius Tictoriae ^a^m eripui. lb. 
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" they have had indeed a fresh subject of mortifica- 
" tion, yet their courage is not impaired by it ; no 
" new mischief has befallen us ; but that only, which 
" lay concealed, is now discovered, and, by the trial 
" of one desperate man, many others are found to 
« be as bad as he."*' 

Clodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by formal 
speeches, chose to tease him with raillery, and turn 
the debate into ridicule. ^* You are a fine gentle- 
" man indeed," says he, " and have been at fiaiae." 
— ^ That's not so fine," replied Cicero, " as to be 
" caught at the mysteries of the goddess." — " But 
** what," says he, " has a clown of Arpinum to do 
" at the lK)t wells ?''— " Ask that friend of yours," 
replied Cicero, " who had a month's mind to 
" your Arpinum clown."t — " You have bought a 
" house,"t says he. — " You should have said, judg- 
^* es," replied Cicero. — " Those judges," says he, 
*^ would not believe you upon your oath." — 
** Yes," replied Cicero, " twenty-five of them 
"gave credit to me; while the rest would not 
" give any to you, but made you pay your money 
" beforehand," This turned the laugh so strongly 
on Cicero's side, that Clodius was confounded, and 
forced to sit down.} But being now declared ene- 
mies, they never met without some strokes of this 
kind upon each other ; " which," as Cicero ob- 

* Ad. kit. 

f This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady famous for her 
intrigues ; who had been trying alT arts to tempt Cicero to pnt away 
Terentia, and to take her for his wife. 

} Though Clodios reproaches Cicero ^ the extravagant purchase of 
a house, yet he himself k said to have given afterwards near four 
times as mtush for one, vis, about 1 19,00(M. SterUng. Plin. Hist. N. 
1.36.15. 

{ Ad Att. 16. 
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serves, ^ must needs appear flat in narration, since 
** all their force and beauty depended on the smart- 
" ness of the contention, and the spirit with which' 
" they were delivered."* 

The present consuls were M. Pupius Piso and M. 
Messala ; the first of whom, as soon as he entered 
into office, put a slight affront upon Cicero ; for his 
opinion having been asked always the first by the 
late consuls, Piso called upon him only the second, 
on Catulus the third, Hortensius the fourth : « This, 
^ he says, did not displease him, since it left him 
" more at liberty in his voting ; and freed him from 
" the obligation of any complaisance to a man whom 
" he despised J^'t This consul was warmly in the 
interests of Clodius ; not so much out of friendship, 
as a natural inclination to the worst side : for, ac- 
cording to Cicero's account of him, he was a man 
*' of a weak and wicked mind ; a churlish, captious 
^ sneerer, without any turn of wit ; and making 
^ men laugh by his looks rather than jests ; favour- 
^ ing neither the popular, nor the aristocratical 
'^ party ; from whom no good was to be expected, 
** because he wished none ; nor hurt to be feared, 
** because he durst do none; who would have 
** been more vicious, hy having one vice the less, 
** sloth and laziness,''! &c. Cicero frankly used 

"^ Nam caetera noD possnnt habere lieque yim, neque Temistatenii 
reiDOto illo studio cqnteotionis. Ibid. 

t Ibid. 13. 

X Neque id magis amicitia Clodii ductus^ quam studio perditarani 
renim, atque parti um. Ibid. 14. 

Consul autem ipse parvo aaimo et praro ; tantum ca?illator genore 
Ilk) moroso, quod el iaai sine dicacitate ridetur ; facie magis, quam £ice» 
tiis ridiculus: nihil ageos com re^b. fejoiictiM ab optimatibas : a 
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the liberty, which this consul's behaviour allowed 
him, of delivering his sentinients without any re- 
serve ; giving Piso himself no (juarter, but exposing 
every thing that he did and said in favour of Clo- 
dius, in such a manner, as to hinder the senate from 
decreeing to him the province of Syria, which had 
been designed, and, in a manner, promised to him.* 
The other consul, Messala, was of a q^uite different 
character ; a firm and excellent magistrate, in the 
true interests of his country, and a constant admirer 
and imitator of Cicero.f 

About this time Cicero is supposed to have made 
that excellent oration, still extant, in the defence of 
his. old preceptor, the poet Archias : he expected 
for his psdnsan immortality of fame from the praise 
of Archias's muse; but, by a contrary fate of 
things, instead of deriving any addition of glory 
from Archias*s compositions, it is wholly owing to 
his own, that the name of Archias has not long ago 
been buried in oblivion. From the great chajacter 
given by him of the talents and genius of this poet, 
we cannot help regretting the entire loss of his 
works : he had sung, in Greek verse, the triumphs 
of Marius over the Cimbri, and of LucuUus ovei? 
Mithridates ; and was now atten^pting the consul- 
ship of Cicero ij but this perished witn the rest, or 
— . -.^ ^ — .^^ 

quo oibil speres boni reipub. quia non yult ; nihil metuas mali, quia 
non audet. Ibid. 13. 

Uno yitio minus yitiosus, quod iners, quod somni p1enus« lb. 14. 

""Consulem nulla in re consistere unquam sum passus: desponsam 
homini Jam Syriam ademi. Ibid. 16. 

f Messala consul^! eeresius, fortis, constans, diligens, nostri laitda* 
tor, amator, imitator. Ibid. 14. 

X Nam et Cimbrieat res adolescens attigit, et ipsi illi C. Mario, qui 
durior ad baec stodia yid«batur, jucundus foit. 
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was rather left unfinished and interrupted by his 
death, since we find no farther mention of it in any 
of Cicero's later writings. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in the height of his fame and 
fortunes, from the Mithridatick war. The city had 
been much alarmed about him by various reports 
from abroad^and several tumults at home ; where a 
general apprehension prevailed, of his coming at 
the head of an army to take the government into his 
hands** It is certain, that he had it now in his 
power to make himself master of the republick, 
without the hazard even of a war, or any opposition 
to control him. Caesar, with the tribune Metel- 
his, was inviting him to it, and had no other ambi- 
tion at present than to serve under him : but Pom- 
pey was too phlegmatick to be easily induced to so 
desperate a resolution; or seems rather indeed to 
have had no thoughts at all of that sort, but to have 
been content with the rank which he then pos- 
sessed, of the first citizen of Rome, without a rival. 
He had lived in a perpetual course of success and 
glory, without any slur either from the senate or 
the people, to inspire him with sentirnents of re- 
venge, or to give him a pretence for violent mea- 
sures ; and he was persuaded, that the growing dis- 
orders of the city would soon force all parties to 
create him dictator, for the settlement of the state ; 



Mithridaticum rero belluin, m^num atque difficile — totam ab boo 
expressum est; qui iibri non modoL. Lucullnm — rerum etiam populi 
Row. nomen illustrant.-^nam quas res in coosulatu nostro vobiscam 
eimul pro salute urbis atque iiuperi(— gesshiius, attigit bic Tersibas 
atque incboayit : quibns auditis, quod mibi magna res et jucunda visa 
est; bunc ad perficiendum bortatus sum. Pro Ircbia, 6. 11. 

^ Plutarcb. in Pomp, 
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and thought it of more honour to his character to 
• obtain that power by the consent of his citizens, 
than to extdrt it from them by violence. But what- 
ever apprehensions were conceived of him before 
bis coming, they all vanished at his arrival ; for he 
no sooner set toot in Italy, than he disbanded his 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in 
his triumph ; and, with a private retinue, pursued 
bis journey to Rome, where the whole body of 
the people came out to receive him with all imar 
ginable gratulations and expressions of joy for his 
happy return.* 

By his late victories, he had greatly extended the 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms,! Pon^ 
tus, Syria, Bifhynia^ which he reduced to the con- 
dition of Roman provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings and nations of the East tributary to 'the re- 
publick, as far as the Tigris. Among his other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown, between 
the two brothers Hircanus and Aristobulus : The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition ; but the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us,t had it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him, by 
the observance of their weekly sabbaths, on which 
they abstained so religiously from all work, as to 

* Plutarch, in Pomp, 
f Ut Asia, quae imperium antea nostrtim terrainabat, nunc tribus 
BOYis proviociis ipsacin^lnr. De Pro?i«, Consular. 12. 

J Dio, L 37. p. 36. 

VOL. I. 35 
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neglect even their necessary defence. He shewed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part . 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value ;* yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, as 
mortified them more than all that they had suffered 
by the war ; for, in taking a view of the buildings, 
he entered with his oflScers, not only into the holy 
place, where none but the priests, but into the holy 
of holies, where none but tha high priest was per* 
mitted, by the law, to enter ; by which act, as a 
verv eminent writer, more piously perhaps, than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards-f 
He carried Aristobulus tod his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph; and 
settled Hircanus in the government and high priest* 
hood, but subject to a tribute. Upon the receipt 
of the publick letters, which brought the account 
of his success, the senate passed a decree, that, on 
all festival days, he should have the privilege to 
wear a laurel crown, with his general's robe; 
and, in the equestrian races of the circus, his tri- 
umphal habit ; an honour, which, when he had once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
prudently declined; since, without adding any thing 
to his power, it could serve only to increase the 
env^ which many were endeavouring to stir up 
agamst him4 

'^ At Cd. Pompeias, captis HierosoJymis, tic tor ez illo faoo piihil nU 
figit. Pfo Flacc. 28., 

t Prideaox. Comiect. par. 2. p. 347. 

t Dio, 1. 37. p. 39. 
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On the merit of these great services, he did many 
'acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East ; distributed 
the conquered countries at discretion, to the kings 
and princes who had served him in the wars ; buflt 
twenty-nine new cities, or colonies ; and divided to 
each private soldier about 50/. Sterling, and to his 
officers in proportion ; so that the whole of his do- 
native is computed to amount to above three mil- 
lions of our money.'* ' 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what be had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified, by publick authority. The popular faction 
promised hmi every thing, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from an union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
upon him ; but he found the state of things very 
different from their representations; saw Cicero 
still in high credit ; and by his means the authority 
of the senate much respected ; which obliged hint 
to use great management, and made him so cautious 
of offending any side, that he pleased none. Cicero 
says of his first speech, " that it was neither agree* 
'* able to the poor, nor relished by the rich ; disap- 
♦* pointed the seditious, yet gave no satisfaction to 
" the honest ''t As he happened to come home in 
the very heat of Clodius's afiair, so he was present- 
ly urged by both parties to declare for the one and 
the other. Fusius, a busy factious tribune, d^ 
manded of him before the people, what he thought 



*Plin. Hist. 1. 37. 2. Appian. de bell. MiUiridat. 
t Prima concio Pompeii-— noujacunda miseris, inanis improbis, bea« 
til noD^raUf boois oongraTis. Itaque frigebat. Ad Att. 1. 14. 
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of Clodius's being tried by the praetor and a bench ^ 
of judges? To which he answered very aristocrati-* 
cally, as Cic6ro calls it ; That he had ever taken 
the authority of the senate to be of the greatest 
weight in all cases. Arid when the consul Messala 
asked him in the senate, what his opinion was of 
that profanation of ^religion, and the law proposed 
about it 1 he took occasion, without entering into 
particulars, to applaud in general all that the senate 
had done in it ; and upon sitting down, told Cicero, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enough^ 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the mat- 
ter.* 

Crassus observing Pompey^s reserve, resolved to 
push him to a more explicit declaifation, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinion of 
the senate ; rising up therefore to speak, he launch* 
ed out, in a very high strain, into the praises of 
Cicero's consulship ; declaring himself indebted to 
it, for his being at that time a senator and a citi- 
zen ; nay, for his very liberty and his life ; and that 
as often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun- 
try, so often he saw his obligations to Cicero. This 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
stand Crassus's motive ; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, 
of ingratiating himself with Cicero; or that be 
knew Cicero*s acts to be in high esteem, and the 
praise of them very agreeable to the senate ; and it 
piqued him the more, for its coming from a qwao'^ 
ter, whence it was least to be expected; from one 
whom Cicero, out of regard to him, had always 

* Mjhiqae, tit assedtt, dixit, se patare satis ab se etiam de Isth reboft 
e»«e respoDMiw. Ib« 
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treated with a particular slight. The incident, 
however, raised Cicero^s spirits, and made him ex- 
ert himself before his new hearer Pompey, with all 
the pride of his eloquence : his topicks were, the 
firmness and gravity of the senate ; the concord of 
the equestrian order; the concurrence of all Italy; 
the lifeless remains of a baffled conspiracy: the 
peace and plenty which had since succeeded : all 
which he displayed with his utmost force, to let 
Pompey see his ascendant still in that assembly^ 
and how much he had been imposed upon by tne 
accounts of his new friends.'* Pompey likewise on 
his side, began presently to change h|s tone, and 
affected on all publick occasions to pay so great a 
court to Cicero, that the other faction gave him the 
nick-name of Cnaeus Cicero: and their seeming 
union was so generally agreeable to the city, that 
they were both of them constantly clapped, when- 
ever they appeared in the Thealre^ without a hiss 
from any quarter.f Yet Cicero easily discovered^ 
that all this outward civility was but feigned and 
artificial; that he was full of envy within, and had 
no good intentions towards the publick ; nothing 
candid or sincere ; nothing great, generous, or free 
in him.:]: 



* Prozime Pompemm sedebam : mtellezi bofDiBem moveri ; utrum 
Crass(||iiii inire earn gratiam, qoam ipse praetermisisset. 

Ego atltem, Dii bon^ qaomodo MmrtfTruMo-aLfAw novo anditori Pom- 
peio ? — Haec erat urc^^o'ie^ de gravitate oramis, de equestri ooncordia» 
de coa«6ii8ione Italiae, de immortuis reliqitiis conjuratioais, de utilita* 
te,deotio. AdAtt. 1. 14. 

f Usqae eo, ut nostri illi comniissatores coDjnratloBis, barbatuli Ju- 
▼eaes, ilium !■ fiermonibus Cnabum Cickronem appellent. Itaque ei 
ludis et gladiatoribus mirandas vrttt^jutriasi sine alia pastoricia fistula, 
aqferebamus. Ibid. 16. 

. I Nos, ut ostendit, admodum diligit— aperte laudat ; occulte, sed 
ita' ut perspicuum fit, invidet .*; nihil come, nihil simplex, « tuc 
v^}J[ltMm nihil booestnra, nihil i11nstre> plhil fortre, nihil liberum. lb. 13. 
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There was one point which Pompey resolved to 
carry this summer, against the universal inclina- 
tion of the city ; the election of L. Afranius, one 
of his creatures, to the consulship : in which he 
fights, says Cicero, neither with authority, nor in- 
terest, but with what Philip of Macedon took every 
fortress, into which Ije could drive a loaded ass.* 
Plutarch says, that he himself distributed the money 
openly in his own gardens : but Cicero mentions it 
as a current report, that the consul Piso had under- 
taken to divide it at his house : which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and his brother- 
in-law Domitius Ahenobarbus, and supposed to be 
levelled at the consul ; the one of which gave a 
liberty to search the houses even of magistrates, 
on information of bribery ; the other declared all 
those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
dividers of money were found.f Pompey however 
obtruded Afranius upon the city, by ^hiich he 
disgusted all the better sort both of the senate and 
people.^ 

He had been making preparations all this sum- 
mer for his triumph, which he deferred to his birth 
day, thei:hirtieth of September ; having resided in 
the mean while, as usual, in the suburbs : so that 
the senate and people>^ in complinient to hinci, held 
their assemblies generally, during that time, with- 

'^ In eo neque auctoritate, nieque gratia piignat ; sed quibus Philip- 
pus omnia castella expugnari posse dicebat, in quae modo aselkis onus- 
las auro posset ascendere. Ibid. 16. 

f Consul antem ille — snscepisse negotium dicitur, et domi diviso- 
jre& babere : sed ^* Cta duo Jam facta sunt odiosa, quod in Consulem 
facta patantnr, Catone et Domitio postulante, etc. Ibid. 16. 

I Consul est impositus nobis, quem nemo ptaeter nos philosophos 
autpicere sine euspirattt pcisset. Ibid. 18. 
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out the walls ; some of which are mentioned to have 
beea in the Flaminian circus.* His triumph lastr 
ed two days, and was the most splendid which had 
ever been seen in Rome : he built a temple to Mi- 
nerva out of the spoils, with an inscription giving a 
suQimary of his victories ; " Tliat he had finished 
** a war of thirty years ; had vanquished, slain, and 
"taken two millions, one hundred and eighty-three 
" thousand men ; sunk or taken eight hundred and 
" forty-six ship? ; reduced to the power of the Em- 
*^ pire, a thousand five hundred and thirty-eight 
" towns and fortresses ; and subdued all the coun- 
'* tries between the lake Maeotis and the Red 
"Sea."t 

duiNTUs CrcsHo, who, by the help and interest 
of his brother, was following him at a proper dis- 
tance, through all the honours of the state, having 
been praetor the last year, now obtained the go- 
vernment of Asia ; a rich at^ noble province, com^ 
prehending the greatest part of what is called Asia 
Minor. Before he went to take possession of i1^ 

* Fnnm hi eoncionem prodnzit Pompeiam ; res agebatur in Circd 
Flaminio. lb. 14. 

f On. PoMPtiDs. Cn. F. Magnus. Imp. 

Bbllo. xxz. annorum. confbcto. 
fusis. fuoatts. 0ccis18. in dxditionem. 

ACCEPTIS. HattlNUM. CENTIE8. TICIES. 

8embl. centbn18. lxxzui. m. 

Depri^ssis aut capt. nayibvs. Dcccxlti. 

QppiDis. Castellis, Md.xxxyhi. 

in fidbm recepti8. 

Tbreis. a. Maeoti. Lacu. ad Rubrum. 

Mare, subactis. 

VOTUM. MERITO. MlNBRTAE. 

PIm. Hist. N. 7. 26. 
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he earnestly pressed Atticus, whose sister he mar- 
ried, to go along with. him as one of his lieutenants ; 
and resented bis refusal so heinously, that Cicero 
had no small trouble to make them friends agaim 
There is an excellent letter on this subject &om 
Cicero to Atticus : which I cannot forbear insert- 
ing, for the light which it gives us into the genuine 
character of all the three, as well as of other great 
men of those times, with a short account also of the 
present state of the republick. 



CicEBo TO Atticus. 

" I PERCEIVE, from your letter, and the copy of 
M my brother's, which you sent with it, a great al- 
^^ teration in his affection and sentiments with re- 
" gard to you : which affects me with all that con- 
" cem which my extreme lore for you both ought 
" to give me ; and wlih wonder at the same time, 
" what could possibly happen either to exasperate 
" him so highly, or to effect so great a change in 
" him. I had observed indeed l^fore, what you 
^< also mistrusted at your leaving us, that he had 
** conceived some secret disgust, which shocked and 
" filled his mind with odious suspicions : which 
** though I was often attempting to heal, and espe- 
** cially after the allotment of his province, yet I 
** could neither discover that his resentment was so 
« great, as it appears to be from your letter, nor 
" find, that what I said had so great an effect upon 
" him as I wished. I comforted myself however 
<^ with a persuasion, that he would contrive to see 
**you at Dyrrhachium, or some other place in 
<< those parts ; and in that case made no doubts but 
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<* that all would be set right ; not only by your 
" discourse, and talking the matter over between 
" yourselves, but by the very sight and mutual em- 
'* braces of each other ; for I need not tell you, who 
" know it as well as myself, what a fund of good 
" nature and sweetness of temper there is in my 
" brother^ and how apt he is, both to take and to 
** forgive an offence. But it is very unluckj^ that 
" you did not see him ; since, by that means, what 
" others have artfully inculcated, has had more in^ 
" fluence on his mind, than either his duty, or his 
" relation to you, or your old friendship, which 
** ought to have had the most. Where the blame 
<* of all this lies, it is easier for me to imagine, than 
<' to write ; being afraid, lest, while I am excusing 
**my own people, I should be too severe upon 
<* yours; for, as I take the case to be, if those of 
** his own family did not make the wound, they 
*^ might at least have cured it. When we see one 
*« another again, I shall explain to you more easily 
" the source of the whole evil, which is spread 
•* somewhat wider than it seems to be. — As to the 
f^ letter which he wrote to you from Thessalonica, 
•* and what you suppose him to have said of you 
« to your friends at Rome, and on the road, I can- 
" not perceive what could move him to it. But all 
•' my hopes of making this matter easy, depend on 
** your humanity : for if you will but reflect, that 
« the best men are often the most easy, both to be 
" provoked, and to be appeased ; aqd that thii 
<« quickness, if I may so call it, or flexibility of 
*' temper, is generally the proof of a good nature ; 
** and above all, that we ought to bear with one 
" another's infirmities or &ults> or even injuries : 
<< this troublesome afiair, I hope, will soon be 
VOL. t. 36 
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•^ made up again. I beg of you that it may be so. 
*' For it ought to be my special care, from the sin- 
** gular affection which I bear to you, to do every 
** thing in my power that all, who belong to me, 
" may both love and be beloved by you. Their 
« was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
** which you mention the opportunities which you 
** have omitted of employments both in the city and 
** the provinces ; as well at other times as in my 
*^ consulship ; I am perfectly acquainted with the in- 
** genuousness and greatness of your mind ; and never 
" thought that there was any other difference be- 
^* tween you and me, but in a dyferent choice and 
^* method of life ; whilst I was drawn, by a sort of 
*' ambition, to the desire and pursuit of honours ; 
«* you, by other maxims, in no wise blamable, to the 
«* enjoj^ent of an honourable retreat. But, for the 
« genuine character of probity, diligence, exactness 
** of behaviour, I neither prefer myself, nor any 
" man else, to you ; and as for love to me, after my 
«« brother and my own family, I give you always 
•* the first place. For I saw, and saw it in a manner 
<* the most affecting, both your solicitude and your 
^ joy, in all the various turns of my affidrs ; and 
<«wa8 often pleased, as well with the applause 
« which you gave me in success, as the comfort 
« which you administered in my fears : and even 
** now, in the time of your absence, I feel and re- 
« gret the loss, not oidy of your advice, in which you - 
^ excel all; but of that familiar chat witii you, in 
^ which I used to take so much delight. Where then 
** diall I tell you that I most want you ? in puUick 
^ affidrs ? mmre it can nev^r be permitted to me to 
^< sit idle ; or in my labours at the hatl mhach I 
« sudto&ied befwe through ambitien ; but noir» to 
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" preserve my dignity : or in my domestick coti- 
** cems ? wtere j though I always wanted your help 
^^ before, yet since the departure of my brother, I 
" now stand the more in need of it. In ^ort, nei- 
** ther in my labours, nor rest ; neither in business, 
" nor retirement ; neither in the forum, nor at 
** home ; neither in puUick, nor in private affairs, 
*' c»n I live any loiter without your friendly coun- 
" sel, and endearing conversation* We have ofteh 
" been restrained on both sides, by a kind of shame, 
" from explaining ourselves on this article : but I 
** was now forced to it by that part of your letter, 
" in which you thought fit to justify yourself and 
** your way of life to me- — But, to return to my 
^* brother ; in the present state of the ill humour 
'* which he expresses towwds you, it happens, how^ 
** ever, conveniently, Uiat your resolution of declin- 
<^ ing all employmients abroad was declared and 
** known long before hand, both to me and your 
** other friends ; so that your not being now to- 
** gether, cannot be charged to any quarrel or 
** rupture between you, but to your judgment and 
>' choice of life. Wherefore, both this breach in 
" your union will undoubtedly be healed again, and 
^* your friendship with me remain for ever inviola- 
** ble, as it has hitherto been.— We live here in an 
** infirm, wretched, tottering republick : for you 
** have heard, I guess, that our knights are now al- 
^* niost disjoined again from the senate. The first 
^vthing which they took amiss, was the decree for 
" csdling the judges to account, who had taken mo- 
** ney in Clomus s af&ir : I happened to be absent 
** when it passed ; but hearing afterwards that the 
** whole order resented it, though without com- 
^ plaining openly, I chid the senate, as I thought^ 
^ with great effect ; and in a cause not very modesrt, 
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" spoke forcibly and copiously. They have now 
" another curious petition, scarce fit to be endured : 
" which yet I not only bore with, but defended. 
" The company, who hired the Asiatick revenues 
** of the censors, complained to the senate, that, 
" through too great an eagerness, they had given 
" more lor them than they are worthy and b^ged 
*' to be released from the bargain. I was their chief 
" advocate, or rather indeed the second ; for Cras- 
** sus was the man, who put them upon making this 
" request. The thing is odious and shameful, and 
*^ a publick confession of their rashness : but there 
" was great reason to apprehend, that if they should 
" obtain nothing, they would be wholly alienated 
** from the senate ; so that this point also was prin- 
" cipally managed by me. For, on the first and 
^* second of December, I spoke a great deal on the 
" dignity of the two orders, and toe advantages of 
" the concord between them, and was heard very fa- 
^* vourably in a full house. Nothing, however, is yet 
" done ; but the senate appears well disposed : for 
*' Metellus, the consul-elect, was the only one who 
'* spoke against us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, 
*^ was going also to speak, if the shortness of the day 
** had not prevented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old 
^^ measures, I am supporting, as well as I can, that 
*♦ concord which my consulship had cemented : but 
*' since no great stress can now be laid upon it, I 
" have provided myself another way, and a sure 
** one, I hope, of maintaining my authority; which I 
« cannot well explain by letter, yet will give you a 
" short hint of it. I am in strict friendship with 
" Pompey — I know already what you say — and 
** will be upon my guard, as far as caution can 
^ serve me ; and give you a farther account, some 
^^ other time, of my present conduct in politicks* 
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"You are to know, in the mean while, that Luc- 
" ceius designs to sue directly for the consulship ; 
" for he will have, it is said, but two competitors : 
" Caesar, by means of Arrius, proposes to join with 
** him ; and Bibulus, by Piso's mediation, thin^ks of 
"joining with Caesar. Do you laugh at this? 
" Take my word for it, it is no laughing matter'. 
« What shall I write farther? What? There 
" are many things ; but for another occasion. If 
" vou would have us expect you, pray let me know 
" It: at present I fehall beg only modestly, what I 
" desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
" soon as possible. December thejtfth,'^^ 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, whenhe came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected : which Cicero often condemns, as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some- 
times in bis letters, " that Cato, though he was the 
♦^ only man who had any regard for the republick, 
*^ yet frequently did mischief, by pursuing his max- 
'" ims absurdly, and without any regard to the 
" times :"t and upon a review of the transactions 
which had passed since his consulship, and the turn 
which the publick af&irs were then taking, he 
seems to foretell "that the republick could not 
" stand much longer ; since this very year had 
'^ overthroi^n the two main pillars of it, which he 
" had been erecting with such pains ; the authori- 

*AdAtt. 1. 17. 

t Unas est, qui curet, constantia magis et integritate, quam, ut milii 
Tidetur, coosilio et ingenio, Cato; qui miseros publicanos, quos habnit 
amantissimos sni, tertiom jam mensem veitat, neqne eis a senatu re« 
sponsumdari patitur. AdAtt. 1. 18. it. 2. 1. 
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" ty of the senate, and their union with the 
'' knights."*' 

Q. Caecilius Metbllus and L. Afranius were 
now consuls. The first had been praetor in Cice- 
ro's consulship, and commanded an army against 
Catiline, and was an excellent magistrate and true 
patriot; a firm opposer of all the factious, and a 
professed enemy always to Pompey ; in which be 
was the more heated, by a private resentment of the 
afiront offered to his lister Mucia, whom Pompey 
had lately put away.f His partner, Afranius, was 
the creature of Pompey 's power ; but of no credit 
or service to him, on the account of his luxury and 
laziness ; being fonder of balls, than of business. 
Cicero calls him a consul, whom none but a philoso- 
pher could look upon without sighing ; a soldier 
wiliout spirit; and a proper butt for the raillery of 
th^ senate, where Palicanus abused him every day 
to his face ; and so stupid, as not to know the value 
of what he had purchased.}: 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri- 
bunes, Pompey imagined, that he should readily 

* Nam at ea breviter, quae post disQessiiiii tuum acta sunt, coHigam, 
jam exclaines necesse est, res Romanas diutius stare noD posse. 

Sic ille annus duo firmamenta reipub. per me unum constituta, eveN 
tit : nam et Senatns auctoritatem abjecit, et erdinum concordiam dis* 
junxit. Ad Att. 1. 18. 

f Metellusest consul egregius, et nos amat, etc. lb. 18, .19, 20. 
Pio, 1. 37. p. 52, 

X Quern nemo praeter nos philosopbos aspicere sine suspiratu posset. 

Auli autem filius, o dii immortales { quam ignavus et sine ianifDO 
miles ! quain dignus, qui Palicano, sicut faoit, os ad male audieodum 
qttotidie praebeat ! 

lUe alter ita nihil est, ut plaiie quid emerit, nesciat. 

Auli fitius vero itase gerit, utejus consulatus non coosulatus fit, sed 
magni nostri vjmirtw. Ad Att. ib. Dio, ib. 
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obtain the ratification of his acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
same time, for the distribution of lands to his sol- 
diers; but he was vigorously opposed in them both 
by the other consul Metellus, and the generality of 
the senate.* LucuUus declared, that tliey ought not 
to confirm his acts in the gross, as if they received 
them from a master, but to consider them separate- 
ly, and ratify those only which were found to be 
reasonable.f But the tribune Fkvius, who was 
the promoter of the law, impatient of this opposi- 
tion, and animated by Pompey's power, had the 
hardiness to commit Metellus to prison ; and when 
all the senate followed, and resolved to go to prison 
too, he clapt his chair at the prison-door to keep 
them out : but this violence gave such a general 
scandal to the city, that Pompey found it advisable 
to draw off the tribune, and release the consuL$ 
In order to allay these heats, Cicero ofiered an 
amendment to the law, which satisfied both parties, 
" by securing the possessions of all private pi'opri- 
'' etors, and hindering the publick lands from being 
" given away :" his proposal was, ^ that out of 
«' the new revenues, which Pompey had acquired 
" to the empire, five years rents should be set 
^* apart to purchase lands for the intended distribu- 
*' tion.**} But the progress of the affair was sus- 

^ Agraria autem promulgata est a Flario, sane Ie?is, etc. Ad Att. 
1.18. 

Agraria lex a Fla?io tribtuio pleb. vebemeiiter agitaJbatur, auct^ife 
Pompeio : nihil populare babebat praeter auctorem :-*Hijic toti ratio- 
ni agrariae senatus adyersabatuT, sitspicans Pompeio novam quaadam 
potenti^ra quaeri. ibid. 19. 

t Dio» i. 37. 52. t Ibid. 

} Ex hac ego lege, secnnda concionis Tokmtate, otnola toHebam quae 
ad priTatorom incominoduni pertinebant. Unnm rationem dob v^h^^ 
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pended by the sudden alarm of a Gallick war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being now 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for the immediate care and attention of the 
government.* 

The senate decreed the two Gauls severally to 
the two consuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege, or exemption 
from service : and that three senators should be 
chosen by a lot, one of them of consulai- rank, to 
be sent with a publick character to the other Gal- 
lick cities, to dissuade them from joining in the 
war. In the allotment of these ambassadours, the 
first lot happened to fall upon Cicero ; but the 
whole assembly remonstrated against it, declaring 
his presence to be necessary at Rome, and that he 
ought not tp be employed on such an errand. The 
same thing happened to Pompey, on whom the 
next lot fell, who was retained eJso with Cicero, as 
two pledges of the publick safety .f The three at 
la^t chosen were Q,. Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, 
and Lentulus. The Transalpine Gaul, which was 
the seat of the war, fell to the lot of Metellus, who 
could not contain his joy upon it, for the prospect 

ebam, ut ager hac adyentitia pecunia emeretur, quae ex novis vectiga- 
libus per quinquQQnium reciperetur. — Magna cum Agrarionim gratia 
confirmabam omnium privatorum possessiones, (is enim eist uoster ex- 
ercitus, bominum ut tute sck* loeupletium) populo autem et Pompeio 
(nam id quoque volebam) satisfaciebam emptione. Ad Att. I. 19. 

* Sed haec tota res interpellata bello refrixerat. Ad Att. 1. 19. 

t Senatus decrerit, ut consules duas Gallias sortirentur ; delectus 
haberetur; racationes ne valerent ; legati cum auctoritate mittereo* 
tur, qui adirent Galliae civitates. — Cum de consularibus mea prima 
sor sexisset, una voce senatus frequens me in urbe retinendum censuit. 
Hoc Idem post me Pbmpeio accidit ; ut nos duo» quasi pignora reipub. 
retineri yideremur. Ibid. 
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of glory which it offered him. *^ Metellus/' says 
Cicero> "is an admirable consul: I blame him 
" only in one thing, for not seeming pleased with 
** the news of peace from Gaul. He longs, I sup*- 
** pose, to triumph. I wish that he was as naode^ 
** rate in this, as he is excellent in all othet re- 
*^ spects."* 

Ci(!'et-o now finished, in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the transactions (f his 
Consulship^ and sent it to Atticus, with a desire, if 
he approved it, to publish it in Athens, and the 
cities of Greece. He happened to receive a piece 
at the same time, and on the same subject, from 
Atticus, which he rallies as rough and unpolished, 
and without any beauty, but Its simplicity. Ue 
sent his own work also to Posidoni us of Rhodes, 
and begged that he would undertake the same ar- 

giment in a more elegant and masterly manner, 
ut Posidonius answered him with a compliment, 
that, instead of being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his piece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting it. Upon which Cicero say? jocosely, 
that he had confounded the whole Greek nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little wits who had been teazing him so long, io 
be empbyed in writing the history of his acts.t 

* Metellas tuns est egregius consul : unum repreheDdo, quod otium 
e Gallia nunciari noii magnopere gaudet. Cupit, credo, tciumpbare. 
Aoc yellem mediocrins ; caetera egregia. Ibid. 20. 

f Tua ilia horridnla mihi atque inconipta visa sunt : Bed ta* 

men erant oniata hoc ipso, quod drnamenta neglezerant : et ut mu- , 
lieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, videbantur-^Ad me reserip- 
•it jam Rhodo Posidonius, se nostrum ilhid vTrofifnfAu. cum legeret,—- 
■on modo non ezcitatum ad scribendum, sed etiam plan«^ perterrttum 

TOL. I. 37 
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What he says in excuse for taking that task upon 
himself^ is, that it was not a panegyrick, but a hi£K 
tory, which makes our loss of it the greater, since 
it must have given a more exact account of those 
times that can now be possibly had, in an enter- 
taining work, finished with care and elegance, which 
not only pleased himself, as it seems to have done 
very highly, but, as he tells us, e^ery body else : 
** If there be any thing in it," says he, " which 
^ does not seem to be good Greek, or polite enough 
^ to please your taste, I will not say what Lucullus 
*• told you of his own history at Panormus, that he 
*< had scattered some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
<< to make it appear to be the work of a Boman : 
** for if any thing of that kind should be found in 
*^ mine, it is not with design, but contrary to my in- 
^ tention.''* 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : ** Not that he was afraid," he says, "of the 
** resentment of those whom he had lashed in it^ 
« for he had done that part very sparingly, but of 
" those rather whom he had not celebrated, it be- 
<^ ing endless to mentioaall who had been servicea- 

eise.— CQUtorlmyi Oraecam nationem : ita vulgo qui instabant, at da- 
rem sibi quod omarent, Jam ezhibere mihi modestiam destiterant. 
. AdAtt.2. 1. 

* CommeDtariam G0ii8alatn& mei Graece •ompositam ad te miti r ii 
quo si quid erit^ quod homini Attico minus Graecum eniditnmque 
▼ideatur, non dicaro, quod tibi, ut opinor, Pimormi Lucullus de suit 
hifttorlis dizerat; se, quo facilius illas probaret Remabi hominis Mse, 
idfirco barbara qoaedam et eotiotm dispersisse. Apud me si quid erit 
fjasmodiy me impradeDte erit et intito. Att. 1. 19. 
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" ble to him/** This piece fa also lost, except a 
few fragments scattered in diflfe^nt paifts of his 
other writings. The three books were severally 
inscribed to three of the Muses, of which his bro- 
ther emredses the highest approbation, and admo- 
nishes him to bear in mind what Jupiter recomr* 
mends in the end of Urania, or the second book, 
which concluded probably with some moral les- 
son, not unlike to what Calliope prescribes in the 
third.t 

hUerea tnrws, quoi priina a parte juventae^ 
Quosque adto ^nwl tirtutt Ofiimo^iie peiisHf 
ffos reHne ; atque augefamam laiudetque bonorum. 

That noble course, in which thy earliest youth 
Was train'd to Tirtue, liberty, and truth. 
In which, when consul, yon such honour won. 
While Rome with wonder and applause look'd on, 
The same pursue ; and let each growing year 
A fresh increase of fame and glory bear. 

He published likewise at thfa time a collection of 
the pnncipa] speeches which he had made in hfa 
consulship, under the title of Ms Consvlar OraUtms : 
he chose to make a separate volume of them> as 
Demosthenes had done of his PhUimicks, in order 
to ^ye a specimen of Ids civil or political talents ; 

* Scrtpsi etiam yersibus tres libros de temporibus meis, ^nos jam* 
pridem ad te misissem, si esse edendos putassem — non quia Terebar 
eos, qui se laesos arbitrarentur, etenim id feci parce et moliiter ; sed 
eos, quos erat infinitum heae de me meritos omnes nominare. £p. 
hm. 1. 9. 

f ^od me admones de nostra Urania, suadesque ut meminerim 
JoHs oratioaem, quae est in eztremo illo libro : ^o vero memmi, et 
Ilia omnia mihi magis scrips!, qiiam eaeteris* Ep. ad. Quin^ frat. 2* 
f. Vid. Att^S, 3. De^DlTin. 1. U. 
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« bein^ of a different manner," he says, " from the 
** dry and crabbed style of the bar, and shewing; 
" not only how he spoke, but how he acted," The 
two first were agaipst the Agrarian law of RuUus ; 
the one to the senate, the other to the people : the 
third on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for Ra- 
birius : the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : the 
sixth, upon bis resigning the province of Gaul : the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the afiair of 
Catiline : with two more short ones, as appendixes 
to those of the Agrarian law. But of these twelve, 
four are entirely lost; the third, fifth, and sixth, 
with one of the short ones ; and some of the rest 
left maimed and imperfect. He published also, at 
this time, in Latin verse, a translation of the Prog- 
nosticks of Aratus, which he promises to send to 
Atticus with the volume of his orations ;* of which 
work there are only two or three small fragments 
now remaining, 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the scheme which he had form- 
ed for that purpose. His project was, to get him- 
self chosen tribune, and in that office to drive him 
out of the city, by the publication of a law, which, 
by some stratagem or other, he hoped to obtrude 
upon the people.f But as all patricians were inca- 

* Fuit enim miiii commoduiD, quod in eis oratiooibas, quae Philip- 
picae nomioatur. enituerat civis ille tuus Demostheoes, et quod se ab 
hoc refractariolo judicial! dicendi genere abjuuierat, ut n/*yor*^oc tk et 
jroxirntdm^of videretur curare, ut meae quoque essrot orationes, quae 
consu lares nominarentur. — Hoc tqtum ^M^udt curabo ut habeais : et quo- 
Diam te cum scripta, turn res meae delectaut, iisdem libris perspicief, 
et quae gesserim^ et quae oizerim. Att. 2. 1. 

PipgQostica mea cum oratlunculis propediem ezpecta. Ibid. 

t Ille autem |ion simalat, sed plane trlbunus pleb* fieri cnpit. Ad« 
:4tt2, 1, 
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pable of the tribunate, hy its original institution, 
so his first step was to make himself a plebeian, by 
the pretence of an adoption into a plebeian house, 
which could not yet be done without the suffrage 
of the people. This case was wholly new, and con- 
trary to all the forms; wanting every condition, 
and serving none of the ends which were required 
in regular adoptions ; so that, on the first proposal^ 
it seemed too extravagant to be treated seriously, 
and would soon have been hissed off with scorn, 
bad it not been concerted and privately supported 
by persons of much more weight than Clodius. 
Caesar was at the bottom of it, and Pompey secret- 
ly favoured it : not that they intended to ruin Ci- 
cero, but to keep him only under the lash ; and, if 
they could not draw him into their measures, or 
make him at least sit quiet, to let Clodius loose 
upon him. The solicitor of it was one Herennius, 
an obscure, hardy tribune, who first moved it to 
the senate, and afterwards to the people, but met 
with no encouragement from either: for the con- 
sul MeteUus, though brother-in-law to Clodius, 
Warmly opposed it ;* and declared, " that he would 
** strangle him sooner with his own hands, than suf- 
** fer hun to bring such a disgrace upon his fami- 
"ly:"t yt^ Herennius persisted to press it, but 
without any visible effect or success ; and so the 
matter hung through the remainder of the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt 
which it seemed to deserve ; sometimes rallying 

■ — ■ » — ii ■ ■ 11,1 I . 1 1 ■ I ■ 

* Vemm praeclai'e MeteUus impedit et impediet. Ibid. 

t Qui consul incipieotem furere atque cooanteni, sua se manu inter- 
fecturum, audieote seDatu, dizerit. Pro Caelioi 24. 
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Clodius with much pleasantry, sometimes admo- 
nishing him with no less gravity : he told him in 
the senate, that his attempt gave him no manner of 
pain ; and that it should not be any more in his 
power to overturn the state, when a plebeian, than 
it was in the power of the Patricians of the same 
stamp in the time of his consulship.^ But what- 
ever face he put outwardly on this affair, it gave 
him a real uneasiness within, and made him unite 
himself more closely with Pompey, for the benefit 
of his protection against a storm which he saw 
ready to break upon him ; while Pompey ruffled 
likewise by the opposition of the senate, was as 
forward on his side to embrace Cicero, as a person 
necessary to his interests. Cicero however, ima- 
gining that this step would be censured by many, 
as a desertion of his old principles, takes frequent 
occasion to explain the motives of it to his friend 
Atticus, declaring, " that the absolution of Clodiu^ 
<< the alienation of the knights, the indolence said 
" luxury of the consular senators, who minded no- 
^* thing but their fish-ponds, their carps and mullets, 
** and yet were all enyious of him, made it necessary 
<< for him to seek some firmer support and alliance* 
« — That in this new friendship he should attend 
« still to what the Sicilian wag Epicl^pnus whis- 
" pered," * Be watchful and distrust, for those ate 
^* the nerves of the mind.' "t On another occasion 

* Sed Deque magnopere dizi esse nobis laboraodam, quod ailiilo ma* 
cis ei liciturum esset Plebeio Rempub. perdere, quam similibus^ejus, 
me coDsule, patriciis esset licitum. Ad. Att. 2. 1. 

f Cum hoc ego me tanta fiimiliaritate conjanzi, ut uterqae nostrom 
in sua ratione mnnitior, et in Repnb. firmior hac €oiijQnoUooe esse 
pc^sit.— — 

Et si iis DOTis amicitiis impUcati sumus^ ut crebro qoilii yafer tile 
Siculns insusurret Epicharmus, cantilenam illam suam : 

Ad Att. I. 19. 
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he observes, "That bis union with Pompey, though 
** useful to himself, was more useful to the repub- 
" lick, by gaining a man of his power and authority, 
** who was wavermg and irresolute^ from the hopes 
" and intrigues of the factious : that if this could 
« not have been done without drawing upon himself 
« a charge of levity, he would not have purchased 
" that, or any other advantage at such a price ; but 
« he had managed the matter so, as not to be thought 
" the worst citizen for joining with Pompey, but 
" Pompey himself the better, by declaring for him. 
** That since Catulus's death, he stood single and 
^^ unsupported by the other consulars in the cau^e 
" of the aristocracy ; for as the poet Rhinton 
*' says, some of them were good for nothing; oth- 
" ers cared for nothing.* But how much these 
<^ fish-mongers of ours envy me," says he, ** I 
" will Write you word another time, or reserve it to 
" our meeting. Yet nothing shall ever draw me 
" away from the senate : both because it is right, 
" and most agreeable to my interest, and that I have 
** no reason to be displeased with the marks of res- 
*' pect which they give me.f" In a third letter, he 
says, " You chide me gently for my union with 
** Pompey : I would not have you to think that I 
** sought it only for my own sake ; but things were 
^ come to such a crisis, that if any difference had 
" happened between us, it must, have caused great 
** disturbance in the republick ; which I have guard- 

* IHad tamen Telim ezistimes, me banc yjam optimatinm post 
Cstttli mortem nee praesidio ullo oec oomitatu teiiere> Nam ut ait 
RhintoBi ot opmor* 

Oi fAVf wt^* ouhf u^tif ptt 3^ oui0 fHku> 

Ad Att 21. W. 

, f Mihi roro ut iavideaiit piseinarti oostri, aut scribara ad te alias, aut 
in oQo^essuiD OQStrumroaf rvabe^ A cum autem.nulla me res diret 
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" ed a^inst in such a manner, that, without depart- 
** ing from my own maxims, I have rendered him 
" the better, and made him remit somewhat of his 
" popularity : for you must know^ that he now 
** speaks of my acts, which many have been incens- 
*^ ing him against, much more gloriously than Tie 
" does of his own ; and declares, that he had only 
" served the state successfully, but that I had saved 
it.* What good this will do to me, I know not ; 
" but it will certainly do much to the republick. 
*^ What if I could make Caesar also a better citizen, 
" whose winds are now very prosperous ; should I 
*^ do any great haim by it ? Nay, if there were 
" none who really envied me, but all were encour- 
" aging me as they ought, it would be yet more 
" commendable to* heal the vitiated parts of the 
" state, than to cut them off; but now, when that 
** body of knights, who were planted by me in my 
" consulship, with you at their head, as our guard 
" in the Capitol, have deserted the senate, and our 
" consulars place their chief liappiness in training 
" the fish in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
" and mind nothing else ; do not you think that I 
** am doing good service, by managing so, that those, 
" who can do mischief will not ? For as to our 
'* friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I do ; 
" yet, with the best intentions and the greatest integ- 
" rity, he often hurts the republick ; for he delivers 
" his* opinion, as if it were in the polity of Plato, 
" not in the dregs of Romulus.t What could be 

* Quem de meis rebus, in quas mulU eum incitarant, imilto scito 
eloriosias, quam de suis praedicare. Sibi enim bene gestae mihi con- 
senratae retpab. dat testimonium. lb. 2. I. 

f Nam Catonem nostrum non tu araas plas quam ego. ^Sed tamen 
file Optimo animoutens,et8umma fide, nocet interdum reipub.diciten-* 
im tanquam in Platonis nvJliA, oon tanquam in Boorali faece, senten- 
tiam. AdAtt. 1.2. 
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" more just, than to call those to an account, who 
" had received money for judging ? Cato propos- 
" ed> the senate agreed to it : the knights presently 
" declared war against the senate, not against me ; 
" for I was not of that opinion. What more impu- 
" dent than to demand a release from their contract ? 
" yet it was better to suffer that loss, than to alien- 
" ate the whole order : but Cato opposed it, and 
" prevailed ; so that now, when the consul was 
" thrown into prison, as well as in all the tumults 
" which have lately happened, not one of them 
" would stir a foot ; though under me, and the con- 
*' suls who succeeded me, they had defended the 
'^ republick so strenuously, &c.^'* 

In the midst of these transactions, Julius Caesar re- 
turned from the governmentof Spain, which had been 
allotted to him from his praetprship, with great fame 
both for his military and political acts. He con- 
quered the barbarous nations by his arms, and civ- 
ilized them by his laws ; and having subdued the 
whole country as far as the ocean, and been saluted 
emperour by the soldiers, came away in sdl haste to 
Rome, to sue at the same time for the double hon- 
our of a triumph and the consulship.f But his de- 
mand of the first was, according to the usual forms, 
incompatible with his pretensions to the second ; 
since the one obliged him to continue without the 

• 

* Restitit et pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, consule in carcere inclaso, 
taepe item seditione commota, aspiravit nemo eorum, quorum ^o con- 
cursu, itemque consules, qui post me fuerunt, rempub. defendere sole- 
bant. Ad Att. 2. I. 

t Jara ipsorum permissu statuerit : inreteratam quandam barbariam 
ex Gaditanorum moribiis et disciplina delerit. Pro Balbo. 19. 

Facataque provincia, pari festinatione, non expectato successore, ad 
triumphum simul consulatumque deeessit. Sueton. J. Caes. 18. Vid. 
it. Dio, 1. 37. p. 54. . ' 

voh. I. 38 
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city, the other made his presence necessary within : 
so that, finding an aversion in the senate to dispense 
with the laws in his favour, he preferred the solid 
to the spacious, and dropt the triumph, to lay hold 
on the consulship.* He designed L. Lucceius for 
his colleague, and privately joined interests with 
him, on condition that Lucceius, who was rich, 
should furnish money sufficient to bribe the centu- 
ries. But the senate, always jealous of his designs, 
and fearing the effects of his power, when support^ 
ed by a colleague subservient to his will, espoused 
the other candidate, Bibulus, with all their author- 
ity, and m^de a common purse to enable him to 
bribe as high as his competitors : which Cato him- 
self is said to have approved.f By this means they 
got Bibulus elected, to their great joy ; a man firm 
to their interests, and determined to obstruct all th^ 
ambitious attempts of Caesar. 

Upon Caesar's going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand b^und for him to his creditors, who 
were clamorous and troublesome, as far as two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling : so much did he 
want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said of 
himself.]: Crassus hoped, by the purchase of his 
friendship, to be able to make head against Pompey 
in the administration of publick affairs ; but Caesar, 
who had long been courting Pompey, and labouring 
to disengage him from an union with Cicero and 

• Dio, ibid. 

t Pactus ut is, qiioniam inferior gratia esset, pecuniaque polleret» 
nammos de suo, commuoi DomiQe per centurias pronoociaret. Una 
cognita re, optimates, quos metus ccperat, nihil'don ausuram enm in 
snmmo maglstratu, concordi et consentiente collega, auctores Bibala 
foerunt taotandein pollicendi : ac plerique pecuoias contulemnt ; ne 
Catdne quidem abon^nte earn largitiooem e repab. fieri. tSuetoD. ib. 19* 

} Flutareb. ia Caes. Appian. de bello ciy. 2. p. 432. Sueton. ib. 18. 
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the aiistocratical interest, easily saw, that as things 
then stood, their joint strength would avail but little 
towards obtaining what they aimed at, unless they 
could induce Pompey also to join them : oq pre- 
tence therefore, of reconciling Pompey and Crassus, 
who had been constant enemies, he formed the 
project of a triple league between the three ; by 
which they should mutually oblige themselves to 
promote each other's interest, and to act nothing 
but by common agreement : to this Pompey easily 
consented, on account of the disgust which the 
senate had impolitickly given him, by their per- 
verse opposition to every thing which he desu-ed 
or attempted in the state. 

This is commonly called the First Triumvirates 
which was nothing else in reality but a Traitorous 
Conspiracy of Thrte^ the most powerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from their country by violence, 
what they could not obtain by law. Pompey's 
chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by Cae- 
sar in his consulship ; Caesar's, by giving way to 
Pompey's glory, to advance his own; and Cras- 
sus's, to gam that ascendant, which he could not 
sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and the 
vigour of Caesar.* But Caesar, who formed the 
scheme, easily saw that the chief advantage of it 
would necessarily redound to himself; he knew, 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with* 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; and as 

^ floe comiDiliimi Pompeins habaerat, ut tandem acta io traii8iiiart<* 
nii provineiis per Caesarem confirmareiitur coosulein : Caesar aatem, 
quod anioiadyertebat« ge cedendo Pompeii gloriae aucturum suamj 
€t iDvidia commtims potentiae in ilium relegata, contirmaturum Tires 
•oas : Crassus, ut quern principatnm solus assequi non poterat^ aucto* 
ritatePompeii» Tlribos teneret Caes^is. Veil. Pat. 2. 44. 
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by their common help he was sure to make himself 
superiom* to all others, so, by managing the one 
against the other, he hoped to gain at last superi- 
ority also over them both.* To cement this union 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood as 
well as interest, he gave his daughter Julia, a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young £idy, in marriage to 
Pompey : and ^om this era all the Roman writers 
date the origin of the civil wars, which afterwards 
ensued, and the subversion of the republick, in 
which they ended.t 



• tu cauta nudorum 



Facta trituA dominis communis Rama — 

Luc AN. 1. 85. 

Hence flow'd ovr ills, hence all that civil flame. 
When Rome the common slave of three became. 

Cicero might have made what terms he pleased 
with the Triumvirate ; been admitted even a part- 
ner of their power, and a fourth in their league ; 
which seemed to want a man of his character to 
make it complete. For, while the rest were en- 
gaged in their governments, and the comniand of 
armies abroad, nis authority would have been of 
singular use at home, to manage the affaiis of the 
city, and solicit what they had to transact with the 
senate or people. Caesar therefore was extremely 

* Sciebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsornm auxilio, deinde ipsos 
etiamt iinum per alteram, baud multo postea superaturam esse. . Dio, 
I. 37. 55. 

t Inter enm et Cn. Pompeinm et M. Crassum Inita potentiae socie- 
tas, quae urbi orbique terraram, nee minus diverso quoque temporet 
etiam ipsis ezitiabiUs fiiit. Veil. Pat. 2. 44. 

Motum ex Metello consule civicnm, etc. 

Hor. CanD.2. 1. 
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desirous to add him to the party, or to engage him 
irather in particular measures with himself; and no 
sooner entered into the consulship, than he sent 
him word, by their common friend Balbus, that he 
would be governed in every step by him and Pom- 
pey, witl^ whom he would endeavour to join Cras- 
sus too/^ But Cicero would not enter into any 
engagements jointly with the Three, whose union 
he abhorred ; nor into private measures with Cae- 
sar, whose intentions he always suspected. He 
thought Pompey the better citizen of the two ; took 
his views to be les8 daiigerous, and bis temper more 
tractable; and imaging that a separate alliance 
with him would be sufficient to screen him from the 
malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under no 
small difficulty : for, if he opposed the Triumvi- 
rate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey ; or, if he served it, with the senate : 
in the first, he saw his ruin ; in the second, the 
loss of his credit. He chose therefore, what 
the wise will always choose in such circumstan- 
ces, a middle way; to temper his behaviour so, 
that with the constancy of his duty to the repub- 
lick, he might have a regard also to his safety, by 
remitting somewhat of his old vigour and conten- 
tion,, without submitting to the meanness of consent 
or approbation ; and, when his authority ^uld be 
of no use to his country, to manage their new mas- 
ters so, as not to irritate their power to his own 

* Caesar consul egit eas res, quarum me participem esse voluit^^me 
injtribus sibi coBjunotissimis consularibus esse yoluit. De Proviac. 
consular. 17. 

Nam fuit apud me Coraelius, hunc dico Balbum, Caesaris famiKap 
rem. Is affirmabat, eum omnibus in rebus meo et Pompeii consilio 
osorum, daturumque operam ; ut cum Pompeio Crassum conjun^eret. 
]S[ic suntliaeo, conjonetio mibi summa cum P^^rope^o; s\ placet eUami 
^lan Caesare. Ad Att. 2. 3. 
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destruction ; which wa& all that he desired.^ This 
was the scheme of politicks, which, as he often la- 
ments, the weakness of the honest, the perverseness 
of the envious, and the hatred of the wicked, obliged 
him to pursue. 

One of his intimate friends Papirius Paetus, made 
him a present about this time of a collection of 
books, which fell to him by the death of his bro- 
ther Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and cri- 
tick of that age.f The books were all at Athens, 
where Servius probably died ; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticus, shews 
what a value he set upon the present, and what plesi* 
sure he expected from the use of it. 

** Papirius Paetus, says he, an honest man, wh6 
** loves me, has given me the books which his bro- 
^ ther Servius left ; and since your agent Cincfus 
** tells me, that I may safely take them by the Cin- 
'* cian law,t I readily signified my acceptance of 
^ them. Now if you love me, or know that I love 
" you, I beg of you to take care, by your friends, 
^^ clients, hosts, freedmen, slaves, that not a leaf of 
♦* them be lost. I am in extreme want both 6f the 
^ Greek books, which I guess, and the Latin, which 

**- Nihil jam a me asperum inquenqnam fit, oec tamen quidqoam 
populare ac dissolatum ; sed ita temperata tota ratio est, ut Keip. 
IsoDStantiam praestem, privatis rebus meis, propter infirmitatem booo- 
irum, iniquitatem maieyolorum, odiam in me improborum ; adbibeam 
qaandam caatiooem. Ad Ait. 1, 19. 

t Ut Servius, frater tuus, quem literatissimnm fuisie jndico, &cile 
dlceret* hie versus Piauti nop est. £p, fiim. 9, 16. 

I t%e pleasantry, wbich ticero aims at, tonis on the name «f Atti* 
cns's agent, being the same vf ith that of the author of the Jaw ; bb i£, 
hy being of that mmily* his authority was a good wamot for ^ing 
pny present. 
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** I know him to have\ left ; for I find more and 
"more comfort every day, in giving all the time, 
" which I can steal from the Bar, to those studies. 
" You will do me a great pleasure, a very great 
•'one, I assure you, by shewing the same dili- 
"gence in this, that you usually do in all other 
*' affairs, which you taie me to have much at hearty 
«&c.''* 

While Cicero was in the country in the end of 
the year, his architect Cyrus, was finishing for him 
at Rome some additional buildings to his house on 
mount Palatine : but Atticus, who was just returned 
from Athens, found great &ult with the smallness 
of the windows; to which Cicero gives a jocose 
answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, 
and the way of reasoning of the architects : " You 
« little think," says he, "that in finding fault with 
" my windows, you condemn the Institution of Cy- 
" rw^jTt for when I made the same objection, Cyrus 
" told me, that the prospect of the fields did not 
" appear to such advantage through larger lights* 
*^ For let the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays, 
" D, E ; you see the rest. If vision indeed were 
^^ perfoi-med, as you Epicureans hold, by images 
** flying off from the object, those images would 
*• be well crowded in so straight a passage; but if, 
" by the emission of rays from the eye, it will be 
" made commodiously enough. If you find any 
^* other fault, you shall have as good as you 
^ bring ; unless it can be mended without any cost 
«tome."t * 

* Ad. Att. 1. 20. 
t Referring to the oeMrated piece of Xenofrfiath called by that 

t Ad Att. 2. 3. 
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Caesar and Bibulus entered now into the Consul- 
ship, with views and principles wholly opposite to 
each other ; while the senate were pleasing them- 
selves with their address, in procuring one consul 
of their own, to check the ambition of the other, 
and expecting now to reap the fruit of it. But they 
presently found upon a trial, that the balance and 
constitution of the republick was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three : and that Caesar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the legal 
and ordinary methods of opposition : he had gained 
seven of the Tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the 
captain of his mercenaries; whose task it was to 
scour the streets, secure the avenues of the forum, 
and clear it by a superiour force of all who were 
prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption ; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for that 
purpose. The Triumvirate pretended ta be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero's motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which they did not find so obse- 
quious as they expected. In this interval, it hap- 
Eened that C. Antonius^ Cicero's colleague, who 
ad governed Macedonia fix)m the time of his con- 
sulship, was now impeached and brought to a trial, 
for the mal-administration of his province ; and 
being found guilty, was condemned to perpetual 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in the course 
of hi^ pleading, happened *o fkll, with the usual 
freedom, into a complaint of the times, and the op- 
pression of the republick, in a style that was inter- 
preted to reflect severely upon their present rulers. 
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The story was carried directly to Caesar, and re- 
presented to bim in such colours, that he, resolved 
to revenge it presently on Cicero, by bringing on 
Clodius's law; and was so eager in it, that he inr 
jitantly called an assembly of the people, and being 
assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make the act legd 
and auspicious, got the adoption ratified by the 
people through all the forms, =* within three hours 
from the time of Cicero's speaking. 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey> 
that he was observing the v heavens, and taking the 
auspices, during which function it was illegal to 
traasact any business with the people.f But Pom- 
pey, instead of paying any regard to his message^ 
gave a sanction to the proceeding by presiding in 
it; so that it was carried without any opposition* 
" And thus the bow," as Cicero calls il, " which 
" had been kept bent against him and the repub- 
" lick, was at last discharged ;" J and a plain admo- 
nition given to him, what he had to expect, if he 
would not be more complying. For his danger wag 
brought one step nearer, by laying the tribunate 
open to Clodius, whose next attempt might proba* 

* Hera fertasse sesta dici qaestus sam in judicio, cum C. Antonium 
defeRderem, quaedam de repub. quae mibi visa suot ad causam misert 
ilUus pertinere. flaeo homines improbi ad quosdam viros fortes loi^e 
aliter atque a me dicta erant, detulerunt. Hora nona, illo ipso dte» 
tu es adoptatus. Pro Dom. 16. Vid. Sueton. J. Caes. 20. 

t Negant fas esse agi cum populo cam de coelo serratum sit. Quo 
die de te lex curiata Tata esse dicatur audes negare de coelo esse ser- 
ratum ? Adest praesens vir singuiari virtute^— M. Bibulus : hunc 
CQDsulem illo ipso die contendo servasse de coelo. Pro Dom. 15« 

I Fnerat ille annus— ^^tanquam intentus areas in m6 unum, sicot 
▼aico rernm igoari loquebantnr, re quidem vera in unirersam rempub. 
traductione ad plebem ftiribundi homlnis. Pro S«xt. 7. 

TOl. R $9 
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bly reach borne to him. These laws of adoption 
were drawn up in the style of a petition to the peo- 
ple, after the following form. 

" May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that P. 
" Ctodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, as 
" truly the son of Ponteius, as if he were begotten 
** of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius 
" have the power of life and death over him, as 
" much as a father has over a proper son : this, citi- 
^ zens, I pray you to confirm in the manner m 
^ which it is desired.'** 

There were three conditions absolutely neces- 
sary to make an act of this kind regular : first, 
" that the adopter should be older than the adopted, 
" and incapable of procreating children, after hav- 
" ing endeavoured it without success, when he was 
** capable : secondly, that no injury or diminution 
** should be done to the dignity, or religious rights 
** of either family : thirdly, that there should be no 
" fraud or collusion in it ; nor any thing sought by 
*' it, but the genuine effects of a real adoption.'* 
All these particulars were to be previously ex- 
amined by the college of priests ; and if, aSter a 
due inquiry, they approved of the petition, it was 

Sroposed to the suffrage of the citizens living in 
Lome, who voted according to their original divi- 
sion, into thirty curiae, or wards, whidi seem to 

* The lawyers and all the later writers, from the authority of A. 
iBellius, call this kind of adopt ion« which was confirmed by a law of the 
people, an adrogation : but it does not appear that there was any 
snch distinction in Cfcero's time, who, as he speaks of this act, either 
to the senate or the people, neyer uses any other terom than ttol of 
«doptloik Vid. ▲. Gell. k 5^ 19. 
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have been analogous to our parishes:* where no 
business, however, could be transacted, when an 
augur or consul was observing the heavens. Now, 
in this adoption of Clodius, there was not one of 
these conditions observed ; the college of priests 
was not so much as consulted ; the adopter Fonte- 
ius h^d a wife and children ; was a man obscure and 
unknown, not full twenty years old, when Clodius 
was thirtyrfive, and a senator of the noblest birth in 
Rome : nor was there any thing meant by it, but 
purely tp evade the laws, and procure the tribu- 
nate y for the affair was no sooner over, than Glo- 
dius was emancipated, or set free again by his new 
£either from all his obligations.t But these ob- 
stacles signified notMng to Caesar, who always took 
the shortest way to what he aimed at, and valued 
neither forms nor laws, when he had a power sufil-' 
cient to control them. 

_ But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promulgation of an Agrarian 
law, which Caesar had prepared for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor citi« 
zens, who had each three chiMreUj or more. Bibu- 
lus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and came 
down to the forum full <rf courage and resolution, 
guarded by three of the tribunes, and the whole 

^ Comttiis Curiatis. 

f QuoA Jus est adoptionis, Pootifices ? Nenipe, ut is adoptet, qui 
iieque procreare liberos jam possit, et cum potuerit, sit expertus. 
Uuae denique causa cuique adoptionis, quae ratio generum, ac digni^ 
tatis, quae sacronim, quaeri a pontificum «otlegio solet. Quid est 
horum io ista adoptione quaesitum? Adoptat s^ams viginti iiatus, 
etiam minor, senatorem. Liberorumne causa ? at procreare potest. 

Habet uxorem : suscepit etiam liberos. Quae omiiis notio poo- 

tificom cum adoptaret esse debuit, etc. Pro Dora, ad Pontif. 13. 
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body of the senate ; and as oft as Caesar attempted 
to recommend it, he as often interrupted him, and 
loudly reoionstraled against it, declaring, that it 
should never pass in his year. From words they 
Boon came to blows ; where Bibulus was roughly 
handled, his fisisces broken, pots of filth thrown 
upon his head; his tliree tribunes wounded, and the 
whole party driven out of the forum by Vatinius, 
at the head of Caesar's mob.* When the tumult 
was over, and the forum cleared of their adversa- 
ries, Caesar produced Pompey and Crassus into the 
rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to the 
people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely in 
praise of it, declared, in the conclusion, that if any 
should be so hardy as to oppose it with the sword, 
he would defend it with his shield. Crassus ap- 
plauded what Pompey said, and warmly preyed 
the acceptance of it ; so that it passed upon the 
spot without any farther contradiction.f Cicero 
was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
of it with great indignation in a letter to Atticus, 
and wonders at Pompey's policy, in supporting 
Caesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best re- 
venues of the republick ; and says, that he must not 
think to make them amends by his rents on mount 
Libanus, for the loss of those which he had taken 
from them in Campania4 The senate and all the 

♦ Idemque tu— nomine C Caesaris, clementissimi atqne optiihi viri. 
fcelere vero atque audacia tua M. Bibuluii foro, curia, teinplis, Jcm^s 
pobHcis omnibas eipulisses, inclusiim domi contineres. In Vatin 9 
Dio. 38. 61. Suet. Caes. 20. Plutarch. Pomp. ' » 

f Dio, Ibid. I. 38. 61. 

t Cnaeus quidem nostcr jam plane quid cogitet, nescio. Ad Att* 
#. 16. 

Quid dices ? Vectigal te nobis in monte AntUibano cdnsUtaiu e. 
Hgri C^ampani abstulisse. Ibid< 
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magistrates were obliged, by a special clause of 
this law, to talce an oath to the observance of it j 
which Cato himself, though he had publickly de- 
clared that he would never do it, was forced at last 
to swallow.* 

Bibulus made his complaint the next day in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person; but 
finding the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 
no boay cared to enter into the affair, or to move 
any thing about it, he retired to his house in despair, 
with a resolution to shut himself up for the remain- 
ing eight months in the year, and to act no more in 
publicK, but by his edicts.'* This was a weak step 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign authority; 
for though it had one effect, which he proposed by 
it, of turning the odium of the city upon his col- 
league, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands, and raising the spirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clear 
to them. 

As Caesar's view, in the Agrarian law, was to 
oblige the populace, so he took the opportunity, 
which the senate had thrown into his hands, of 
obliging the knights too, by easing them of the dis- 
advantageous contract which they had long in vain 
complained of, and remitting a third part of what 

* Dio, ibid. 

t Ac postero die in seuatu coDquestum, nee quoqnam . reperto, qui 
tuper tali consternatione referre, aut censere aliquid auderet — in earn 
coegit desperationem, at quoad potestate abiret, domo abditus nihil 
nHud quam per edicta obnoneiaret Sue too. Caes. 20. 
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Ihey bad stipulated to pay :* and when Cato still 
opposed it with his usual firmness, he ordered them 
to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, that 
Cato would have appealed to the Tribunes; but 
seeing him go along patiently, without speaking a 
word, and reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a fresh odium, without serving any pur- 
pose, he desired one of the Tribunes to inter- 
pose and release him.t He next procured a spe- 
cial law from the people, for the ratification of all 
Pompey's acts in Asia ; and, in the struggle about 
it, so terrified and humbled LucuUus, who was the 
chief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
at his feet4 

He carried it still with great outward respect 
towards Cicero ; and gave him to understand again 
by Balbus, that he depended on his assistance in 
the Agrarian law ; but Cicero contrived to be out 
of the way, and spent the months of April and May 
Jn his Villa near Antium, where he had placed his 
chief collection of books ;} amusing himself with 
the studies and his children, or, as he says jocosely, 
in counting the waves. He was projecting how- 
ever a system of geography at the request of Atti- 
cus, but soon grew weary of it, as a subject too 

. * Dio, 38. 62. t Platareh. C»e8. 

} L. Lacullo, liberins resistenti, tantum oalufliDiaruni metum iojeoit, 
nt ad genua ultro sibi accederet. Soeton* J. Caes. 30. 

} Nam aut fortiter resistendam est leg! Agrariae, in qno est qnae- 
dani diroicatio, sed plena laudis : aut quiescendum, quod est non dlssi- 
mile, atqne ire in Solonium, ant Antium : aut etiam adjuvandum, 
•quod a me aiunt Caesarem sic ezpectare, at non dubitet. Ad Att, 
2* 3. 

Itaqae aut libris me delecto, quorum habeo Antii fesUFaia copiam^ 
^t floctus oumero. Ibid. 6. 
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dty and jejune to admit of any ornament ;* and be- 
ing desired also by Atticus to send him the copies 
of two orations which he had lately made, bis an- 
swer was, that he had torn one of them and could 
not give a copy ; and did not care to let the other 

fo abroad, for the praises which it bestowed on 
^ompey ; being disposed rather to recant, than pub- 
lish them, since the adoption of Clodius.t He 
seems indeed to have been too splenetick at pre- 
sent to compose any thing but invectives ; of which 
kind he was now drawing up certain anecdotes, as 
he calls them, or a secret history of the times, to 
be shown to none but Atticus, in the style of 
Theopompus, the most satirical of all writers : for 
all his politicks, he says, were reduced to this one 
point, of hating bad citizens, and pleasing himself 
with writing against them : and since he was driveii 
from the helm, he had nothing to wish but to see 
the wreck from the shore : or, ais Sophocles saysjj 

Uoder the shelter of a good warm roof, 
With mind serenly calm,- and prone to sleep, 
Hear the loud storm, and beating rain without. 

Clodius having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of time to sue for the 

* Etenim yttuyga^otsty quae constitueram, magbnm opus estt-'-et her*- 
cule sunt res diffiriles ad explicandum et o/Muhti, nee tarn possunt 
^vBn^iyf^upttvBAh quam Tidebatur. Ibid. 

t Orationes me quas postulas, quarum alteram non licebat miht 
-scrlbere, quia abscideram; alteram, ne laudarem eum, quem non 
amabam. Ibid 7. 

Ut sciat hie noster Hierosolymarius, traductor ad plebem, quam 
bonam meis putissimis orationibua gratiam retulerit ; quarum expects 
diyioam muay«A«iir. Ibid. 9. 

I Itaqae am^oTd, quae tibi uni legamus, Tbeopompino geiiere, aut 
€tlam asperiore multo, pangentur. N%que aliiid Jatii quiequam ^x^ 
ffbofAm, nisi odhse improbos. Att. 2. 6. 

Nunc Tero com cogar ezire de DaTi» non abjectis sed receptte gobOY- 
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tribunate, whilst a report was industriously spread, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach be- 
tween him and Caesar. He declared every where 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
was to rescind all Caesar's acts ; and Caesar, on his 
part, as openly disclaimed any share in his adop- 
tion, and denied him to be a plebeian. This was 
eagjerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he him- 
self, and would not bear them much longer, and 
that Meounius and Metellus Nepos had declared 
against them ; which being confirmed also by Atti- 
eus's letters, gave no small comfort to Cicero, all 
whose hopes of any good, depfsnded, he says, upon 
their quarrelling among themselves.'**' The pre- 
tended ground of this rupture, as it is hinted in 
Cicero's letters, was Clodius's slighting an offer 
which the triumvirate made to him, of an embassy 
to king Tigranes ; for, being weary of his insolence, 
and jealous of his growing power, they had contriv- 
ed this employment as an honourable way of get- 
ting rid of him : but in the present condition of the 
republick, Clodius knew his own importance too 
well, to quit his views at home, by an offer of 

naculis, capio istoram naufragia ez terra intuerl ? cupio, ut ait inu$ 
amicus Sophocles, 

■ fcaty ufn a-^nyn 

Tbntwt d»ww -^majht Mun p^t. Ibid. 7. 

* Scito Curionem adolescentem venisse me salatatom. Valde ejus 
lermo de Publio cum tuis litteris congruebat. Ipse yero miraodnm 
in modum reges odisse superbos. Peraeque narrabat ioceiisam esse 
juventutem. neqne ferre baec posse. Att. 2. S. 

Incurrit in me Roma reniens Curio meus — PubFrns, inqnit, tribmia- 
tnm plebis petit. Quid ais, et inimicissimus qnidem Caesarts, et ut 
omnia, inquit, ista rescindat. Quid Caesar ? inquam. Neg^t se quio- 
quam de iilius adoptione tulisse. Deinde saum, Memmii, Metelli 
Nepotis ezpromsit odium. Complezus ju?en6m dimisi, properans ad 
epistoias. Ibid. 12. 
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SO little advantage abroad ; and was dis]y;usted that 
Caesar had not named him among the twenty com- 
missioners appointed to divide the Gampanian lands, 
and resolved not to stir from the city, till he had 
reaped the fruits of the tribunate, Cicero, men- 
tioning this affair to Atticus, says, " I am much 
delighted with what you write about Clodius : 
tiy all means to search into the bottom of it, and 
send or bring me word, whatever you either learn 
or suspect, and especially what he intends to do 
about the embassy. Before I r^ad your letter, I 
was wishing that he would accept it, not for the 
sake of declining a battle with him, for I am in 
wonderful spirits for fighting^; but I imagined 
that he would lose by it all the popularity which 
he had gained by going over to the plebeians.-— 
What then did you mean by making yourself a 
plebeian? Was it only to pay a visit to Ti- 
granes ? Do not the kings of Armenia use to 

take notice of patricians ? You see how I Ireid 

been preparing myself to rally the embassy, which 
if he slights after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors, and promoters of the law, 
we shall have rare sport. But, to say the truth, 
Publius has been treated somewhat rudely by 
them, since he, who was lately the only man with 
Caesar, cannot now find a place among the 
' twenty ; and, after promising one embassy, they 
put him off with another, and, while they bestow 
** the rich ones upon Drusus or Vatinius, reserve 

* this barren one for him, whose tribunate was pro- 
posed to be of such use to them. Warn him, I 

** beg of you, on this head, as much as you can : 

* all our hopes of safety are placed on their falling 
out among theuiselves, of which, as I understand 

* from Curio, some symptoms begin already to 
voii. I. 40 
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" appear."* But all this noise of a quarrel wa» 
found at last to be a mere artifice, as the event 
quickly shewed : or, if there was any real disgust 
among them, it proceeded no farther than to give 
the better colour to a report, by which they hoped 
to impose upon Cicero, and draw some unwary 
people into a hasty declaration of themselves ; and, 
above all, to weaken the obstruction to Clodius'sr 
election from that quarter, whence it was chiefly 
to be apprehended. 

Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an inter-^ 
view with Atticus, who went abroad at the same 
time to his estate in Epirus : he resolved to decline 
all publick business as^ much as he decently could/ 
and to give the greatest part of his time to the Bar, 
and to the defence of causes ; an employment al- 
ways popular, which made many friends and few 
enemies ; so that he was still frequented at home,F 
and honourably attended abroad, and maintained 
his dignity, he says, not meanly, considering the 
general oppression; nor yet greatly, considering 
the part which he had before acted-f Aifkong the 
other causes which he pleaded this summer, he 
twice defended A. Thermus, and once L. Flaccus^ 
men of praetorian dignity, who were both acquit- 
ted. The speeches for Thermus are lost, but that 
for Flaccus remaina, yet somewhat imperfect ; m 
which, though he had lately paid so dear for speak- 
ing his mind too freely, we find several bold reflec- 
tions cm the wretched state of subjection to which 
the city was now reduced. 

■■ '■ r f I i < ■ I II, I t I I it ^ 

*AdAtt2. 7. 

f Me ttieor, ut oi»pf essis omnibus, noo demisse : at taBUfrTebui get*. 
tis, pantm fbrti^er. Ad Att. 2. 18. 
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This L. Valerius Flaccns had been praetor in 
Cicero's consulship, and received the thanks of the 
senate for his zeal and vigour in the seizure of Cati- 
line's accomplices, but was now accused by P. Lae- 
lius of rapine and oppression in his province of 
Asia, which was allotted to him from his praetor- 
ship. The defence consists chiefly in displaying 
the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of the Asiatick witnesses. Cicero observes, 
*' That the judges who had known and seen the in^ 
** tegrity of Placcus's life through a series of great 
** employments, were themselves the best witnesses 
" of it, and could not want to learn it from others, 
^* especially \ from Grecians : that for his part, he 
•' had always been particularly addicted to that na* 
•^ tion and their studies, and knew many modest 
♦* and worthy naen among them: that he allowed 
" them to have learning, the discipline of many 
** arts, an elegance of writing, a fluency of speaks 
*^ ing, and an acuteness of wit : but as to the sanctity 
** of an oath, they had no notion of it, knew nothing 
** of the force and the efficacy of it : that all their 
" concern in giving evidence was, not how to prove, 
*' but how to express what they said : — ^that they 
*' never appeared in a cause but with a resolution 
** to hurt, nor ever considered what words were 
*' proper for an oath, but what were proper to d^ 
** mischief, taking it for the last disgrace, to be 
*' baffled, confuted, and outdone in swearing: so 
*^ that they never chose the best and worthiest men 
" for witnesses, but the most daring and loqua- 
♦' cious: — In sliort, that the whole nation looked 
*' upon an oath as a mere jest, and placed all their 
♦* credit, livelihood, and praise, on the success of an 
«f Ipipudent lie ; — whereas of the Homan witnesses, 
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** who were produced against Flaccus, though seve- 
" ral of them came angry, fierce, and willing to ruin 
" him, yet one could not help observing, with what 
" caution and religion they delivered what they had 
" to say ; and though they had the greatest desire to 
" hurt, yet could not do it for their scruples : — that 
" a Roman, in giving his testinaoiiy, was always 
" jealous of himself, lest he should go too far, weigh- 
'^ ed all his words, and was afraid to let any thing 
" drop from him too hastily and passionately, or to 
" say a syllable more or less than was necessary."* 
Then, after shewing at large by what scandalous 
methods this accusation was procured against FJac- 
cus, and after exposing the vanity of the crimes 
charged upon him, together with the profligate 
characters of the particular witnesses, he declares, 
" That the true and genuine Grecians were all on 
" Flaceus's siue, with publick testimonies and de- 
" crees in his favour. — Here," says he, " you see 
" the Athenians, whence humanity, learning, reli* 
" gion, the fruits of the earth, the rights and laws 
" of mankind, are thought to have been first propa^ 
" gated ; for the possession of whose city the gods 
" themselves are said to have contended, on the ac* 
" count of its beauty; which is of so great antiqui^ 
, " ty, that it is reported to have brought forth its 

*. Pro Flacco, 4, 5. This character of the Greek aod Roman wit<* 
nesses is exactly agreeable to what Polybius, though himself a Greciao, 
had long before obseryed ; that those who managed the publick money 
in Greece, though they gave ever so many bonds and sureties tor their 
behaviour, could not be induced to act honestly, or preserve tbek 
faith, in the case even of a single talent ; whereas in Rome, out of pure 
reverence to the sanctity of an oath, they were never known to violkti^ 
their trust, though in the management of the greatest sums* [Polyb^ 
I. 6. p. 498.] This was certainly true of the old republick; but we 
must make great allowance for the language of the bar, when we ^cT 
Cicero applying the same Ifftegrity and regard to an oatk to th^dimcK 
ter of his own times. 
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** otrn citizens, arid the? same spot to hate been 
" their parent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
** of so great authorityj that the broken and shatter- 
" ed frame of Greece depends now singly on the 
" credit of this city. — Here also the Lacedaemo- 
♦* nians, whose tried and renowned virtue was con- 
" firmed, not only by nature, but discipline, who 
** alone, of all the nations upon earth, have subsisted 
^* above seven hundred years, without any change 
" in their laws and manners. — Nor can I pass over 
" ihe city of Marseilles^ Which knew Placciis when 
" first a soldier, and afterwards quaestor, the gravi- 
**ty of whosfe discipline I think preferable, not 
" only to Greece, but to all other cities, which, 
« though separated so far from the country, the 
" customs, and the langilage of all Grecians, sur- 
" rounded by the imtions of Gaul, and washed by the 
" navies ofbarb8trism,is so wisely governed by the 
** councils of an aristocracy, that it is easier to praise 
** their constitution than to imitate it."* One 
part of the charge against FlaccuSj was, for prohibit-^ 
ing the Jews to carry out of his province the gold 
which they used to collect annually through the em- 
pire for the temple of Jerusalem, all which he seiz- 
ed and remitted to the treasury at Rome. The 
charge itself seems to imply, that the Jews made 
no mean %ure at this time in the empire ; and 
Cicero's answer, though it betrays a great contempt 
of their religion, through his ignorance of it, jet 
shews that their numbers and credit were very con^ 
^erable also m Rome. The trial was held n^o" 
the Aurelian steps, a place of great resort for the 
populace, and particularly for the Jews who usfed 
it probably as a kind of exchange or general ren- 
dezvous of their countirymtem : Cicero therefore 

♦Ibid, 26, 
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proceeds to say, " It was for this reason, Laelius, 
** and for the sake of this crime, that you have cho- 
" sen this place, and all this crowd for the trial ; you 
" know what a numerous band the Jews are ; what 
" concord among themselves ; what a bustte they 
*' make in our assemblies — 1 will speak softly, that 
** the judges only may hear me ; for there are peo- 
** pie ready to incite them against me and a^inst 
** every honest man ; and I would not willingly 
*Mend any help to that design — Since oiu: gold 
** then is annually carried out of Italy, and all the 
" provinces, in the name of the Jews, to Jerusalem, 
♦* Flaccus, by a publick edict, prohibited the export 
" tation of it from Asia : and where is there a man, 
** judges, who does not truly applaud this act ?t— * 
^* The senate, on several different occasions, but 
" more severely in my consulship, condemned the 
" exportation of gold* To withstand this barbar- 
^ ous superstition was a piece therefore of laudable 
** disciplme , and out of regard to the republick, to 
^* contemn the multitude of Jews, who are so tumul-^ 
" tuous in all our assemblies, an act of the greatest 
♦* gravity : but Pompey, it seems, when he took Je^ 
** rusalem, meddled with nothing in that temple : in 
^* which, as on many other occasions, he acted pru-^ 
" dently, that among so suspicious and Ul-tongued 
♦* a people, he would not give any handle for ca- 
** lumny ; for I can never believe, that it was the re^ 
^ ligion of Jews and enemies, which hindered this 
^' excellent general, but his own modesty.'' Then, 
after shewing " that Flaccus had not embezzled or 
^ seized the gold to bis own use, but transmitted it 
** to the publick treasury, he observes, that it was 
<* not therefore for the sake of the crime, but to 
« raise an envy, that this fact was mentioned ; and 
'^ that the accuser's speech was turned from tb^ 
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*« judges, and addressed to the circle around them : 
** Every city," says he, " Laelius, has its religion ; 
" we have ours : while Jerusalem flourished, and 
** Judaea was at peace with us, yet their religious 
" rites were held inconsisteril with the splendour of 
" this empire, the gravity of the Roman name, and 
" the institutions of our ancestors : but much more 
** ought they to be held so now ; since they have 
** let us §ee, by taking arms, what opinion they have 
*^ of us , and by then* being conquered, how dear 
" they are to the gods."^ He proceeds in the last 
place to shew, wmi he had intimated in the begin- 
ning, ** that the real aim of this trial was to sacrmce 
** those who had signalized themselves against Cati- 
" line, to the malice and revenge of the seditious -^ 
and puts the judges in mind, ^ that the fate of the 
^^ city, and the safety of all honest men, now rested 
** on their shoulders : that they saw in what an un- 
" settled state things were, and what a turn their af- 
** fairs had taken : that among many other acts, 
** which certain men had done, they were now con- 
** triving, that by the votes and decisions of the judg- 
*• es every honest man might be undone : that these 
** judges indeed had given many laudable judg- 
•* ments in favour of the republick ; many, against 
" the wickedness of the conspirators : yet some p6o- 
•* pie thought the republick not yet suflSciently 
** changed, till the best citizens were involved in the 
** same punishment with the worst. C* Antonius,'* 
says he, " is already oppressed ; let it be so : he 
•* had a peculiar infamy upon him : yet even he, if I 
'* may be allowed to say it, would not have been con- 
^* demned by you : upon whose condemnation a se- 
- ■■■■■'-•■■■ .. ■. , ,, ■ .. , . . ^ > - -■■ 
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f* pulcbre was dressed up to Catiline, and celebrat- 
" ed with a feast and concourse of our audacious 
^* and domestic enemies, and funeral rites perfonn- 
** ed to him : now the death of Lentulus is to be re- 
^* venged qn Flaccus f and what more agreeable 
^^ sacrifice can you offer to him, than by Flaccus's 
•* blood to satiate his detestable hatred of us all ? — 
*^ Let us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay 
*^ the last honours to Cethegus ; recall the banish- 
** ed ; nay, let me also be punished for the excess 
" of my love to my country ; I am already named 
" and marked out for a trial ; have crimes forged : 
** dangers prepared for me ; which if they had at- 
" tempted by any other method ; or if, in the name 
** of the people, they had stirred up the unwary 
** multitude against me, I could better have borne it; 
** but it is not to be endured, that they should think 
" to drive out of the city the authors, the leaders, 
** the champions of our common safety, by the 
** help of senators and knights ; who with one mind 
** and consent assisted so greatly in the same cause. 
** They know the mind and inclination of the Ro- 
«* man people : the people themselves take all pos» 
** sible occasions of declaring it : there is no variety 
** in their sentiments, or their language. If any 
<* one therefore call me hither, I come : I do not 
** only not refuse, but require the Roman people 
^* for my judge : let force only be excluded ; let 
** swords and stones be removed ; let mercena- 
** ries be quiet ; let slaves be silent ; and when I 
** come to he heard for myself, there will not be a 
** man so unjust, if he be free and a citizen, who will 
** not be of opinion, that they ousfht to vote me re- 
<* wards, rather than punishment."^ He concludes. 

Ibid. 88. 
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by applying himself as usual, to move the pity and 
clemency of the bench towards the person of the 
criminal, by all the topicks proper to excite compas- 
sion : " the merit of his former services ; the lustre 
" of his family ; the tears of his children ; the dis- 
*^ couragement of the honest ; and the hurt which 
" the republick would suffer, in being deprived, at 
** such a time, of such a citizen." 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pto- 
vinee of Asia, was now entering into the third year 
of his government, when Cicero sent him a most 
admirable letter of advice about the administration 
of his province ; fraught with such excellent pre- 
cepts of moderation, humanity, justice, and laying 
down rules of croverning, so truly calculated for the 
good of mankind, that it deserves a place in the 
closets of all who govern : and especially of those 
who are entrusted with the command of foreign 
provinces ; who, by their distance from any imme* 
diate control, are often tempted, by the insolencQ 
of power, to acts of great oppression. 

The Triumvirate was now dreaded and detested 
by all ranks of men : and Pompey, as the first of 
the league, had the first share of the publick hatred : 
" so that these affecters of popularity," says Cice- 
ro, " have taught even modest men to hiss. '^ Bi- 
bulus was continually teasing them by his edicts ; 

* Qui fremitus bominum ? qui irati animi ? quanto in odio noster 
amicus Magnus ? Ad Att. 2. 13. 

Scito nibil unquara fuisse tain infame, tarn turpe, tarn peraeque om- 
nibus generibns, ordinibus» aetatibus offensum, quam bune statutn, qui 
nunc est magis mebercule quam veJlem, non modo quam putaram. 
PopuJares isti jam etiam modestos homines sibilare docnerunt. Ibid. 
19. 

VOL. h 41 
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in which he inveighed and protested against all their 
acts. These edicts were greedily received by ihe 
city ; all people got copies of them ; and wherever 
they were fixed up in the streets, it was scarce pos- 
sible to pass for the crowds which were reading 
them.^ ^^ Bibulus was extolled to the skies ; though 
** I know dot why/' says Cicero, " imless, like 
" another Fabius, he is thought to save the state by 
** doing nothing : for what is all his greatness of 
'< mind, but a mere testimony of his sentimients^ 
" without any service to the republick ?"t His 
edicts however provoked Caesar so far, that be at- 
tempted to excite the mob to storm his house, and 
drag him out by force : and Y atinius actually made 
an assault upon it, though without success*! But 
while all the world disliked, lamented, and talked 
loudly against these proceedings ; and, above ally 
young Curio, at the head of the young nobility : 
*' yet we seek no remedy," says Cicero, ** though a 
^^ persuasion that there is no resisting, but to our 
" destruction."^ 



* Itaqiie archilochia in ilium edieta Bibali popnio Ha sunt jucunda* 
nt eiiin locum, ubi proponuntur, prae multitudjne eorum qui legunt^ 
transire nequeunt. Ad Att. 2. 21. 

f Bibulus in coelo est ; nee quare, seio. Sed ita laudator, quasi 
onus homo nobis cunctando restitnit rem. lb. 19. 

BibuH aotera ista magaitudo animi in comitiorum dilatione, quid bar 
bet, nisi ipsius Judicium sine ulla correctione reipub. Ibid. 15. 

\ Putaret Caesar oratione sua posse impelli concionem, ut iret ad 
Bibulum ; multa cum seditiosissime diceret, Tdcem exprimere non po^ 
tuit. Ad Att. 2. 2U 

Quiconsulem morti objeceris, inclusum obsederis, eztrabere ex snis 
tectis eonatus sis. In Vatin. d. 

} Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo cirftas moritnr ; ut oam onnes 
ea, quae sunt acta, improbent, querantor, doleant, tarietai im re nolla 
sit, aperteque loquadtur et jam dare gemant ; tamen medlcina boiW 
afferatof , neqne ftnim retisti sine internecioiw posse ferbiteOMr. Att.. 
2. 21. 
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The inclinations of the people were shewn chief- 
ly, as he tells us, in the theatres and publick shews ; 
where, when Caesar entered, he was received only 
with a dead applause ; but when young Curio, who 
followed him, appeared, he was clcroped, as Pom- 
pey used to be in the height of his giory. And, m 
the ApolKnarian plays, Diphilus, the tragedian, 
happening to have some passages in his part, which 
were thought to hit the character of Pompey, h« 
was forced to repeat them a thousand times : 



Tfcoa by our miseries art great ^— 

Tbf^ time wiW foine, when thou wilt wretchedly iameut that 

greatness 

If neither law nor custom can restrain thee— — 



at each of which sentences the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hard- 
ly be quieted.'^ Pompey was greatly shocked to 
find himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city : 
he had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an utter 
stranger to disgrace, which made him the more imr 
patient under so mortifying a change : "I could 
*' scarce refrain from tears,*' says Cicero, " to see 
" what an abject, paltry figure he made in the 

* Diphihis Tragoedus in nostnim Poinpeium petulanter iuvectus est : 
«« Nostra miseria tu es magmis," millres coactus est dicere. " Tandeui 
'* Tirtutem istam veniet tempns cum graviter gemes," totius tbeatri 
clamore dixit, itemque caetera. ISTam et ejusmodi sunt ii versus, ut 
in tempus ab1niO(iico Pompeii script! esse videantur. 8i neque leges, 
neque mores coguht, et caetera magoo cum fremitu et clamore dicta 
sunt. Ibid. 19. 

Valerius Maximus, who tells the same story, says, '* that Diphilus, 
*' in pronouncing those sentences, stretched out his bands towards Pom* 
** pey. to point Sim out to the eojnpany.*' But it appears, from Cice- 
ro's account of it in this letter to Atticus, that Pompey was then at 
Capua ; whither Caesar sent an express to him in all haste, to acquaint 
. fain with what had passed, and to call him probably to Borne. Val, 
Max. 6. a, 
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" Rostra, where he never used to appear, but with 
<^ universal applause and admiration ; meanly har^- 
** anguing against . the edicts of Bibulus, and dish 
^' pleasing, not only his audience, but himself: a 
^' spectacle, agreeable to none so much as to Cras- 
^' sus ; to see him fallen so low from such a height : 
^* and, as Apelles or Protogenes would have been 
" grieved to see one of their capital pieces besmear- 
^* ed with dirt ; so it was a real grief to me, to see 
*' the man, whom I had painted with all the colours 
** of my art, become of a sudden so defoimed : for 
** though no body can think, since the afiair of Clo- 
** dius, that I have any reason to be his friend ; yet 
** my love for him was so great, that no injury could 
« efiace it."* 

Caesar, on the other hand, began to reap some 
part of that fruit, which he expected from their 
union : he foresaw, from the first, that the odiuQii 
of it would fall upon Pompey ; the benefit ac- 
crue to himself :t till Pompey gradually sinking 
under the envy, and himself insensibly rising by 
the power of it, they might come at last to act 
upon a level : or, as Florus states the several view3 
of the three, *' Caesar wanted to acquire ; Cras- 
*^ sus to encrease ; Pompey to preserve his dig- 
*' nity."t ^ So that Pompey, in reality, was but tte 

* Ut ille turn humilis. tit demissus erat : ut ipse etiam sibi, non i^s 
solam qui aderaqt, displicebat. O spectaciilum api Crasso jucundam, 
, &c. — Qnataquam nemo putabat propter Clodianum negotiuin me illi 
lunicam esse debere : tamen taotus fuit amor* qt eihauriri nolia pos- 
set injuria. AdAtt. 2. 21. 

f Caesar animadvertebat se — invidia communis potentiae in illnm 
telegata, confirmaturum vires snas. Veil. Pat. 2. 24. 

X Sic igitur Caesare dignitatem comp^rare, Crasso aogere, Pompeio 
iretinere^ cnpientibus, omnibusque pariter potentia cupid^, ^e iifX^ 
^|eada repab. facile cpn?enit. Lib. 4. 2. 11. 
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dupe of the other two : whereas, if he had nnited 
hknself with Cicero ; and, through him, with the 
senate ; whither his own and his country's interest 
called him, and where, from the different talents of 
the men, there could have been no contrast of sflo- 
ry or power ; he must have preserved through life 
what his utmost ambition seemed to aim at, tl^ 
character, not only of the first, but of the best citi- 
zen in Rome : but, by his alliance with Caesar, he 
Imt his authority to the nursing up a rival, who 
gained upon him daily in credit, and grew too strong 
for him at last in po^r. The people's disaffection 
began to open his eyes, and make him sensible of 
his errour ; which he frankly owned to Cicero, and 
seemed desirous of entering into measures with 
hkn to retrieve it.* He saw himself on the brink 
of a precipice, where to proceed was ruinous, to re- 
treat ignominious: the honest were become his 
enemies; and the factious had never been hfe 
friends : But though it was ea^ to see his mistake, 
it was difficult to find a remedy: Cicero pressed 
the only one, which could be effectual, an imme- 
diate breach with Caesar ; and used all arguments 
to bring hkn to it ; but Caesar was more successful, 
and drew Pompey quite away from him ;t and, 
having got possession, entangled him so fast, that he 
could never disengage himself till it was too late. 

* Sed qnod facile sentias, taedet ipsum Pompeium, yehementerque 
poeoitet, etc. Att. 2. 22. 

Primom igitur illud te scire ?olo, Sampsicerafiuiii, nostrum amiciira, 
vefaemeiiter sui status poenitere, restituique in eum locum cupere, ex 
quo decidit, doloremque snuin impertire nobis, et medicinam interdum 
aperte quaerere ; quaro ego posspm iavenire nullam. Ibid. 23. 

f Ego M. BibulQ, praestantissimo cive, consule, nibil praetermisi. 
quantum facere, nitioue potui, quin Pompeium a Caesaris conjunctione 
OTOcareiD. In quo Uaesar felicior fnit : ipie enim Pompeium a mea 
familiaritate disjunxit. Philip. 2. 10. 
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But, to give a turn to the disposition of the peoi* 
pie, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
Caesar contrived to amuse the city with the disco* 
very of a new conspiracy, to assassinate Pompey. 
Vettius, who, in Catiline's affeir, had impeached 
Caesar, and smarted severely for it, was now in^ 
fAructed how to make amends for that step, 1^ 
swearing a plot upon the opposite party ; particti* 
larly upon young Curio, the briskest opposerof 
the Triumvirate. For this purpose, he insinuated 
himself into Curio's acquaintance, and when he was 
grown familiar, opened to hiA a resolution which 
ne pretended to have taken of killing Pompey ; in 
expectation of drawing some approbation of itfi'iMii 
him : but Curio can ied the story to his father, who 
gave immediate information of it to Pompey ; and 
flo the matter being made publick, was brought her 
fore the senate. This was a disappointment to 
Yettius, who had laid his measures so, ^* that be 
^^ himself should have been seized in the forum 
^^ with a poignard, and his slaves taken also with 
** poignards ; and, upon hfe examination, was to 
^* have miade the first discovery, if Curio had not 
<^ prevented him. But being now examined before 
<^ the senate, he denied at first his having any such 
♦* discourse with Curio ; but presently recanted, 
" and offered to discover what he knew, upon pro* 
*' mise of pardon, which was readily granted : he 
^^ then told them, that there was a plot formed by 
" many of the young nobility, of which Curio was 
^^ the head : that PauUus was engaged in it from 
*^ the first, with Brutus also and Lentuius, the scm 
" of the Flamen, with the privity of his father : that 
** Septimus, the secretary of Bibulus, had btt>ught 
<^ him a dagger from Bibulus hamself^-^Tbis was 
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*' tiiought ridiculoira, that Yettius should not be 
*^ aisle to procure a dagger, unless the consul had 
** given turn one. — Young Curio was called in to 
^* answer to Yettius's infonnation, who soon con- 
*^ founded him, and shewed his narrative to be in- 
^^ consistent and impossible : for he had deposed^ 
*' that the young nobles had agreed to attack Pom- 
** pey in- the forum, on the day when Gabinius gave 
<^ his shew of gladiators, and that PauUus was to 
^' be the leader in the attack ; but it appeared, that 
^* PauUus was in Macedonia at that very time. The 
" senate therefore ordered Yettius to be clapt into 
*^ irons, and that if any man released him, he shotdd 
" be deemed a publick enemy." 

Caesar however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and in 
that place, where Bibulus, though consul, durst not 
venture to shew himself, exhibited this wretch, a» 
his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit to 
inspire. Yettius impeached several here, whom he 
had not named before in the senate ; particularly 
LucuUus and Domitius ; he did not name Cicero^ 
but said, that a certain senator of great eloquence* 
and consular rank, and a neighbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Brutus 
or Ahala. When he had done^ and was going 
down, being called back again, and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, and M. Laterensis were 
also privy to the design.^^ But it happened in thi«> 
M it conomonly does in all plots of the same kind, 

* Ad Att. 2.24. in Vatin. 11. SuetoD. J. Caes. 20. 
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that the too great eagerness of the managers de- 
stroyed its effect: for, by the extravagance to which 
it was pushed, it confuted itself; and was entertain- 
ed with so general a contempt by all orders, that 
Caesar was glad to get rid of it, by strangling or 
poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and giving it 
out, that it was done by the conspirators.* 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Caesar, by throwing some contemptible 
province upon him at the expiration of his consul- 
ship ; as the care of the woods or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them.f The distribution of the provinces was, by 
ancient usage and express law, their imdoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or at- 
tempted by the people ;t so that this piece of re- 
venge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power : but Caesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes, without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his bet- 
ter friends, the people ; and by his agent Vatiniut 
procured from them, by a new and extraordinary 
law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition 
of Illyricum, for the term of five years. This was 
a cruel blow to the power of the senate, and a direct 

* Fregerisne in carcere cervicem ipsi illi Vettio, ne quod indicinm 
«orrupti judicii eztaret ? In Vatin. 11. 

Caesar— desperans tarn praecipitis consilii eventum, intercepistfe 
veneno indicem creditur. Sueton. J. Caes. 20. Plutarch, in Lucull. 

f Eaodem ob causam opera optimatibus data est, ut proviociae 
ftrturis Coss. minimi negotii, id est, sylvae eallesque* deceruerentor. 
Soetott. 19. 

t Ta provincias consu lares, qnas C. Graecfaus, qui nnas maxime po^ 
palaris fuit, non modo non abstulit ab senatu, sed etiam at necesse 
esset, quotanais coostitui per senatum decreia lege sanxit.i 'Pro. 
Dbm. 9. 
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infringement of the old constitution ; as it trans- 
ferred to the people a right which they had never 
efxercised, or pretended to before.* It convinced 
the senate however, that all opposition was vain; 
so that when Caesar soon after declared a desire to 
have the Transalpine Gaul added to his other pro^ 
vinces, they decreed it to him readily themselves ; 
to prevent his recurring a second time to the peo- 
ple, and establishing a precedent, so fatal to their 
authority .t 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero with all the 
terrours of his tribunate ; to which he was elected 
without any opposition : and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero's apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epi-* 
rus, was an additional mortification to him; for 
Atticus having a great familiarity with all the Clo^ 
dian family, mi^rht have been of service, either in 
dissuading Clodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore in every letter to come back 
again to Rome ; " If you love me," says he, " as 
" much as I am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
^* ready to run hither, as soon as I call : though I 
" am doing, and will do eveiy thing in my power 
** to save you that trouble.! — My wishes and my 

* Eripueras senatui provinciae decernendae potestatem ; Imperato* 
vis deligendl judicium; aerarii dispensatioiiein ; quae Duoquaoi sibi 
popnlos Romaous appetirit^ qui nunquam baec a summi consilii guber- 
oatiooe auferre cooatus est. In Vatin. 15. 

f Initio quidem Galliam Cis^lpinam, adjecto lilyrico, lege Vatinia 
aecepit, moz per senatum Comatam quoque : veritis patribus, ne si 
ipsi negassent, populus et banc daret. Sueton. 22. 

X To, si me amas tantnm, qnantnm profecto amas, ezpeditni facitp 
VOL. f. 42 
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** affairs require you ; I shall want neither counsel^ 
♦* nor courage, nor forces, if I see you here at 
" the time. I have reason to be satisfied with 
^ Varro : Pompey talks divinely.* — How much do 
*' I wish that you had staid at Rome ; as you surely 
^^ would have done, if you had iiQagined how 
^ things would happen : we should easily have ma- 
^^ nag^ Clodius, or learnt at least for certain what 
^ he meant to do. At present he flies about; 
^ raves ; knows not what he would be at ; threatens 
^^ many ; and will take his measures perhaps at last 
♦* from chance. When he reflects, in what a gene- 
^^ ral odium the administration of our affairs now 
^< is, he seems disposed to turn his attacks upon 
" the authors of it ; but when he considers their 
<< power, and their armies, be falls again upon me ; 
" and threatens me both with violence and a trial— 
*' Many things may be transacted by our friend 
** Varro, which, when urged also by you, would 
^^ have the greater weight ; many things may be 
" drawn from Clodius himself; many discovered, 
^ which cannot be concealed from you ; but it is 
*^ absurd to run into particulars, when I want you 
" for all things — ^the whole depends on your com- 
**ing before he enters into his magistracy .f — 
** Wherefore, if this finds you asleep, awake your- 
** self ; if standing still, come away ; if coming, 
** run ; if running, fly : it is incredible, what a stress 

at sis ; si inclamaro, ut acourras. Sed de operaah et dabo« ne sit ne- 
cesse. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

"* Te cum ego desldero, torn etiam res A) tempus ilhid Yocat. PhH 
rimuiD cotisiliiv animi, praesidii denique mihi, si te ad tempas Tidero, 
accesserit. Varra milii satiafiicit, Poiopeiiis loqultnr difinltus. lb. 21. 

f Ibid 22. 
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** I lay on your counsel and prudence ; but above 
** aU, on your love and fidelity^ &e."* 

Caesar's whole aim in this affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
fakn to a dependence upon him ; for which end, 
while he was privately encours^ng Clodius to pur- 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
Itts ^curity : be offered to put him into the com- 
loission, for distributing the lands of Campama, with 
which twenty of tte principal senators were dmrg- 
ed ; but as it was an invitation only into the place 
of one deceased^ and iK)t an original resignation, 
Cicero did not think it for bis dignity to accept it : 
m>r cared, on any account, to bear a part in an af- 
fair so odious :t he then ofiS^ed, in the most oblig- 
ii^^ manner^ to make bkn one of his lieutenants in 
Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the daitg^T, and what he might have made use o^ 
so fax only as it served his purpose, without embar- 
rassing huDself with the duty of it ;t yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this also. He wa& 
UBwilfis^ to owe the obligation of bis safety to 8»iy 
nan, and much more to Caesar ; being desirous, if 

I ' I ■ ■ I ■■ I I ■!■ I 1^ 11 ■ ■!■ ■ ■ ■ ■ II I 11 11 

* QnafBolNreniy si dermis, ezpergiscere ; si stag, ingr^ere ; »iingre- 
.derUt corre , si curris, advola. Credibile noD esU quautum ego in con- 
siiiis et pnidentia tua, et qiiod maximum est, qtmntnm iir amere et 
fide ponam. Ad Att. 2. 23. 

f Cosconl* mortniv sum i» ejus locum inTttatos. Id erat ^oeaFJ in 
locum mortal, \ibil me turpius apud homines fuisset : neqiie vero 
ad istam ipsam tta-^to^tAv quicquam alienius. Sunt enim ilti apud 
boDos ftirimosi. n>id. T9w 

I A Caesare valde liberaliter invitor in fegatiouem illam, sibi ut sim 
legatu9. Ilia et mimitior est, et non impedit, quo minus adsim, cum 
r^m* Ibid. 18» 

Caesar me sibi vnit esse legatiun. Honestior haec declinatro peri- 
culi. Sed ^o hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est 7 Pugnare maio : ni* 
biltasneDcertL l^id. 19. 
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possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; 
as he could easily liave done, if the Triumvirate 
would not have acted against him. But this stiff- 
ness so exasperated Caesar, that he resolved imme- 
diately to assist Glodius, with all his power, to op- 
press him, and in excuse for it afterwards^ used to 
throw the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slight- 
ing so obstinately all the friendly offers which he 
made to him.'* Pompey all this while, to prevent 
his throwing himself perhaps into Caesar's hands, 
was giving him the strongest assurances, confirmed 
by oaths and vows, that there was no danger, and 
that be would sooner be killed himself, than sufier 
him to be huit ; that both Clodius, and his brother 
Appius, had solemnly promised to act nothing 
against him, but to be wholly at his disposal ; and, 
if they did not ke^p their word, that he would let 
all the world see how much he preferred Cicero's 
friendship to all his other engagements. In Cice- 
ro's account of this to Atticus, ** Varro," says he, 
*' gives me full satisfaction. Pompey loves me, 
" and treats me with great kindness. Do you be- 
*< lieve him ? you'll say. Yes I do. He convin- 
** ces me, that he is in earnest. — Yet since all men 
" of affairs, in their historical reflections, and even 
*< poets too in their verses, admonish us always to 
*< be upon oiu" guard, nor to believe too easily, I 
♦* comply with them in one thing ; to use all proper 
** caution, as far as I am able ; but for the other, 
" find it impossible for me not to believe him."t 

* Ac solet, cum se purgat, in me confeire omnem istoram temporam 
culpara : ita ine sibi fu|8se inimicum, ut ne honorem quidem a se acci- 
pere yeilem. Att. 9. 2. 

Non carueruDt snspicione oppress! Ciceroofs, Caesar et Poropeios. — 
Hoc sibi coQtraxisse videbatur Cicero, qnod iqter zx viros diyideodo 
agro Caippaoo esse iioluisset. Veil. Pat. 2. 45. 

f Poropeios omnia pollicetur et Caesar : qui bus ego ita credo, at H^ 
}fi\ 4e inea compamtioae dimioniw* Ad* Quint. Fr. 1. 2, 
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But whatever really passed between Clodius and 
Pompey ; Cicero perceiving that Clodius talked in 
a different strain to every ]k>dy else, and denounc- 
ed nothing but war and ruin to himj began to be 
very suspicious of Pompey ; and prepared to de- 
fend himself by his genuine forces, the senate and 
the knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to jfly to his assistance, from all parts of Italy.'* 
This was the situation of affairs, when Clodius en- 
tered upon the tribunate ; where his first act was, 
to put the same aflSront on Bibulus, which had been 
offered before to Cicero, on laying down that of- 
fice ; by not suffering him to speak to the people, 
but only to take the accustomed oath. 

Q,. Metellus Celer, an excellent citizen and pa- 
triot, who from his consulship obtained the govern- 
ment of Gaul, to which Caesar now succeeded, died 
suddenly this summer at Rome, in the vigour of 
his health and flower of his age, not without suspi- 
cion of violence. His vdfe, toe ^ister of Clodius, a 
lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly thought to 

Poropeius amat ' nos, carosque habet. Credis ? inquies. Credo : 
Prorsus mihi persuadet. Sed quia, ut Tideo, pragmatici homines omni- 
bus historicis praeceptis, versibus denique cavere jubent, et vetaiit 
credere ; alterum facio, at caveam : aitenim, ut non credam, facere 
noQ possum. Clodius adhue mihi denunciat periculum : Pompeius af- 
firosat Don esse periculum ; adjurat, addit etiam, se prius occisum iri 
ab eo, quam me violatumiri. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

Fidem recepisse sibi et Clodium et Applum de me : banc si ille non 
seryaret, ita laturum, ut omnes intelligerent, nihil antiquins amicitia 
nostra fuisse, &c. Ibid. 22. 

"^ Clodius est inimicus nobis. Pompeius confirmat eum nihil facto- 
mm esse contra me. Mihi periculosum est credere : ad resistendum 
me paro. Studia spero me summa babiturum omnium ordinum. — 
Ibid. 21. 

Si diem Clodius dizerit, tota Italia concurr^t— sin autem vi agere 
conabitur— omnes se et snos liberos, amicos, clientes, liberos* servos, 
pecunlas denique luas poUicentur. Ad. Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 
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hare poisoned him ; as well to revenge bis opposi- 
tion to all the attem^ of her brother, as to gain 
the greater liberty of pursuing her own s^nours. — 
Cicero does not scruple to charge her with it in 
his speech for Caelius, Where he gives a moving 
account of the death of her husband^ whom he vis- 
ited in his last moments ; when, in broken, £stulter- 
ing accents, he foretold the storm which was ready- 
to break, both upon Cicero and the tepublick ; and, 
in the midst of his agonies, ^gnified to be bis only 
concern in dying, that his friend and his country 
should be deprived of his help at so critical a coot^ 
juncture.* 

By Metellus's death a place became vacant in 
the college of Augurs : and though Cicero was so 
^y of accepting any flavour from the Triumvirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had been oiSered to him» as ^e intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. " Tell me," says he, " every tittle of 
" news that is stirrir^ ; and since Nepos is leaving 
" Rome, who is to have his brother's Ai^urate : 
" it is the only thing with which they could tempt 
" me. Observe my weakness ! But what have I 
'^ to do with such things^ io which I long to bid 
** adieu, and turn myself entirely to philosophy? 
'< I am now in earnest to do it ; and wish that I hiad 

* Cum ille*— tertto die posi quam In cnvia, quan in ro^tris» qiiam in 
itpab. floruisset, inte^errinn atttnley epUma habitu^ maximis yiribus, 
eriperetur bonis omnibus atque nniyersae crFitati^— Cum me intnens 
flentem significabat interruptis atque morientibus vocibus, quanta im- 
penderet procella urbi, quanta tempestas ciTttflti-— at Mm se emori, 
quam spafiari suo praesidto cum potriam, turn etiam me doleret.— ^Ez 
faac igitur domo progressa Ufa mslier ^ Tcneni eeleritate dicvre an* 
flebit? Pro Caeiio, 24, 
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^ been so from tbe beginning."* But bis inclina- 
tion to the Augurate, at this, time, was notUng 
else, we see, but a sudden start of an unweighed 
thought; no sooner thrown out, than retracted; 
and dropt only to Atticus, to whom he used ta 
open all his thoughts with the ssme freedom with 
which they oflfered themselves to his own mind :f 
for it is certain that he might have had this very 
Augurate, if he had thought it worth asking for ; 
nay, in a letter to Cato, who could not be ignorant 
of the fact, he says, that he had actually slighted 
it ; which ^ems indeed to have been the case : J for 
though he was within twenty miles of Rome, yet 
he never stirred from his retreat to solicit or offer 



* Et nnmquid novi onmino : et quoniam Nepos profictseitnr, cuinam 
A«garatU8 deferatnr, ouo qukfem qdo ego ab istis capi possuia. Vide 
lefitatem meam ! Sea quid ego baec, quae cupio depouere, et toto 
aniiDO atque omni cura ^^keffo^uv 7 Sic, inquam, in aoimo est ; rellem 
ab initio. Ad Att. 2. 5. 

An ingenioBs Frencb writer, and an English one also, not less inge- 
nious, bave taken occasion from tbis passage to form a beavy cbarge 
against Cicero both in his civil and moral character. Tbe Frenchman 
descants with great gravity on the foible of human nature, and the 
astonishing weakness of our orator, in suffering a thought to drop IVom 
bim, whidi must for ever ruin his credit ivith posterity, and destri^ 
that high opinion of his virtae, which he labours every where to in-^ 
culcate. But a proper attention to tbe general tenour of his conduct 
would easily have convinced bim of tbe absurdity of so severe an in-- 
terpretation ; and the facts produced in this history abundantly shewr 
that the passage itself cannot admit any other sense, than what 1 have 
given to it, as it is rendered also by Mr. Mongault, the judicious tran-^ 
slator of tbe epistles to Atticus, viz. that the Angurate was tbe only 
bait that could tempt him ; not to go into the measures of the Trium- 
virate, for that was never in his thoughts, but to accept any thing 
from them, or suffer himself to be obliged to them. See Hist, de 
TEzile de Ciceron. p. 42. Considerations on the Life of Cic. p. 27. 

f Ego tecum, taaqaam meeum loqoor. Ad. Att. 8. 14. 

I Sacerdotium denique, cum, queroadmodum te eziitimare arbitror, 
Bon difficillime consequi poesem, non appetivi.— -Idem post injurianr 
»oeeptam--studoi quam orofttissima senatus pojpulique Romani de me 
Judicia intercedere. Itaqwe et Augur po«tea ieci veki, %ttod astea 
Mgleiefam. Efu &m» 16* 4* 
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himself for it, which he must necessarily have 
done, if he had any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortunes seemed now to be in a totter- 
ing condition ; his enemies were gaining ground 
upon him, and any condition of help from the new 
magistrates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catu- 
lus used to tell him, that he had no cause to fear 
any thing ; for that one good consul was sufficient 
to protect him ; and Rome had never known two 
bad ones in office together, except in Cinna's 
tyranny.^ But that day was now come; and 
Rome saw in this year, what it had never seen be- 
fore in peaceful times since its foundation, two 
profligate men advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabi* 
Nitrs; the one, the father-in-law of Caesar; the 
other, the creature of Pompey. Before their en- 
trance into office, Cicero had conceived great 
hopes of them, and not without reason : for, by the 
marriage of his daughter, he was allied to Piso ; 
who continued to give him all the marks of his con- 
fidence, and had employed him, in his late election, 
to preside over the votes of the leading century ; 
and, when he entered into his office, on the first of 
January, asked his opinion the third in the senate, 
or the next after Pompey and Crassus if and he 

* Andieram ex sapientissimo homine, Q. Catnlo, non saepe unum 
consalem improbum, duos yero Danqparo post Romam conditam, ex- 
eepto illo Cinnano tempore, fuisse. Qaare mcam causam semper fore 
firmissinam dicere solebat, dom vel unas in repub. Consnl esset. 
Post red. in Sen. 4. 

t Consoles se optime ostendunt. Ad Quint. Fr. 1, 2. 

Tu misericors me affinem toum, quern tuis comitiis praerocatirae 
primnm custodem praefeceras : quern kalendis Janiiariis tertio loco 
gententiam rogaras, constrictom inipiicis reipab. tradidisti. Post red* 
in Sen. 7. In Pii. 6, 6. < 
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might flatter himself also probably, that, on account 
of the infljuence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him,* But he presently found himself deceived : 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea- 
sures, by a . private contract to procure for them^ 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern- 
mentsi of the empire; for Piso^ Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia : and 
when this last was not thought good enough^ and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of malting war upon tlie Parthians.t For this 
price they agreed to serve him in all his designs, 
and particularly in the oppression of Cicero ; who, 
on that account, often calls them, not consuls, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their coun- 
try4 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in 
their morals, yet very different in their tempers. 
Piso had been accused the year before by P* Clo- 
dms, of plundering and oppressing the allies : when, 
by throwing himself at tbe feet of his judges in 

■ ■ ■■' ' I II I . I. I. II ■ ■ ■ I I I III! i n I II ■ .III J H— * 

* The author of the Exile of Cicero, to aggravate the perfidy of 
'Gabinius, tells us, that Cicero had defended him in a capital cause, and 
- produces a fragment of the oration : but he mistakes the time of the 
tact ; for that defence was not made till several years after this con* 
sulship ; as we shall see hereafter in its proper place. Hist, de I'Ex* 
iJedeCic. p. 115. 

f Foedus fecerunt cum tribune pleb. palam, ut ab eo provincias ae« 
«lpenent, quas yellent^ld autem foedus meo sanguine Ictum suuiirl 
posse dicebant. Pro Sex. 10. 

Cni qnidemcum Ciliciam dedisses^ mutasti pactionem et^-Gabinto, 
pretio ampliicato, Sylriam nominatim dedisti. Pro Dom. 0. 

i Non constileg, sed mereatores provincianim, ^c venditores restrae 
dignitatis. Pott rdl. in Sen. 4. 

TOIi. T. 43 
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the most abject toatiner, and in the midst of a vio- 
lent rain, he is said to have moved the compassion 
of the bench, Mvho thought it punishment enough 
for a man of his birth, to be reduced to the neces- 
sity of prostrating himself so miserably, and rising 
^o deformed and besmeared with dirt.* But in 
trujh, it was Caesar's authority that saved him and 
reconciled him at the s^me time to Clodius. In his 
otitward carriage, he affected the mien and garb of 
a philosop^ber ; and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character : he was se- 
vere in his looks : squalid in his dress ; slow in bis 
speech ; morose in nis manners ; the very picture 
of antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient repub- 
Kck ; aifibitious to be thought a patriot, and a te- 
viver of the old discipline. But this garb of rigid 
virtue covered a most lewd and vicious mind : he 
was surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a 
notion of his learning : but while others entertain- 
ed them for the improvement of their knowledge ; 
he, for the gratification of his lusts; as his cooks, 
his pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, 
he was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallow- 
ing in all the low and filthy pleasures of life ; till a 
feilse opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of hii? 
great family, and the smoky images of ancestors, 
whom he resembled in nothing but bis complexion, 
recommended him to the consulship ; whicih expos- 
ed the genuine temper and talents of the man.f 

"" li. Piso, a P. Ciodio aocoMtm, ^oil gntyes'et liitolerabiles ii^p^ 
rias sociis iutulisset, haud dubiae ruiuae metttm fortuito;adxilio Titi^ 
vit^— quia jam «atis graves eutO'^poetittiiODiiB ^tedlssearbitrsti sant bue 
deductuDi necessitatis, ut al^&ere se taoi suppHciter, 4ait«tto}toi« 
tam deformiter oogeretur. Val. M. 8. 1. 

t Qnam teter incedebat ? quam truculeiltiis ? qQapn teisribilisf«pee* 
ta? Aliqaem te ez barbatis illts» ezemplum ireteris iipperii, Haa^ 
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His colleague Gabinius was no hypocrite but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppisl\, 
luxurious ; always curled, and perfumed ; and liy- 
ing in $L perpetual debauch pf gaming, wine, and 
women ; void of every principle of virtue, honour, 
and probity; and so desperate in his fortunes, 
Hirough the extravagance of his pleasures, that he 
had no other resource, or hopes of subsistence, but 
from the plunder of the republick, In hi^ tribU'- 
nate, to pay his court in Pompey, he exposed to 
toe mob the plan of liucullus's house, to shew 
what an expensive fabrick one of the greatest subr 
jects of Home was building, as he would intimatet 
out of the spoils of the treasury : yetlhis vain man, 
oppressed with debts, and Sjcarce able to shew his 
head, found means, from the perquisites of his cour 
^ulship, to build a much more magnificent ps^lace 
than liUquUus himself had doqe.^ No wonder 

ocm aiitiquitatis» columeD reipub. dioeros rotueri. Vestitus aspere 
nostra hac purpura plebeia, et pene fusca. Gap^llo ita horrido, ut — 
tanta erat gravitas in ocuto, tanta contractio frontis, ut iiio supercilio 
respub. tantj^uam Atlante coelutn» niti videretur. Pro Sezt. 8. Quia 
tristem semper, quia taciturouiit« quia subborridiiiQ at<]ue in^ultufp 
Tidebant, et quod erat eo nomine, ut ingenerata familiae frugalitas 
Yideretur; favebaot—- etenim animus ejus vtiUu, flagitia parietibus 
tegabantur — laudabat hon^o doctiis philosophos nescio quos— 9, Jacp^ 
bat ip suo Graecoram foetore et vino— Graeci stipati quini in lectu- 
lis, saepe plures. In Pis. 10. 27. 

His ttUtur ^uasi praefectis libidinum $variim : hi Toluptates omnes 
yestigant atque odorantur : hi sunt conditores iastructoresque conyi- 
yii, etc. Post r^d. in Sen. 6. 

Obrepisti ad booores errore bominaiv* .eomme^datiope ^hbqs^ 
rum imagmi}m» quaram simile QihU habes praeter c^lore^, Im 
Pis. 1. 

"*- Alter ungu^tis affluens, calawistra coma, despjclens consclos 
«tupn>ram«^fi^ellit neminem^-^homifiem emersum sublto ex diuturaiis 
teaebris lustrorum ac stnpronim — yino, ganeis, lenociniis, adnlteriisque 
confectum. Pro Sext. 9. 

Car llle gurges, heluatos tecum simuJ reipub. sanguinem, ad coelum 
tamen eztruxit yillam in Tusculano yisceribos aerarii. P^o Dom. 
47. 
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then, that two sucli consuls, ready to sacrifice the 
empire itself to their lusts and pleasures, should 
barter away the safety and fortunes of a private se- 
nator, whose virtue was a standing reproof to them, 
and whose very presence gave some check to the 
free indulgence of their vices. 

Clodius having gained the consuls, made bis next 
attempt upon the people, by obliging them with 
several new laws, contrived chiefly for their advan- 
tage, which he now promulgated. « First, that corn 
*' should be distributed gratis to the citizens. Se- 
*' condly, that no magistmtes should take the auspi- 
*nes, or observe the heavens, when the people 
** were actually assembled on publick business. — 
** Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
^' the city, which the senate had abolished, should 
•* be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, 
" to please those also of higher rank, that the sena- 
*' tors should not expel from the senate, or inflict 
" any mark of infamy on any man, who was not 
** first openly accused and convicted of some crime 
<* by their joint sentence."* These laws, though 
generally agreeable, were highly unseasonable j 
tending to relax the publick discipline, at a time 
when it wanted most to be reinforced : Cicero took 
them all to be levelled at himself, and cbntrived to 
pave the way to his rum ; so that he provided his 
friend L. Ninnius, one of the tribunes, to put hk 
negative upon them ; especially on the law of fra- 
tel-nities ; which, under colour of incorporating 
those societies, gave Clodius an opportunity of 

♦ yid. Or*t. iQ PisoB. 4. et notas AsGonji. Dw. 1. 3?. p. 67. 
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gathering au army, and enlisting into his serrfce all 
the scum and drejy;s of the city."* Dion Cassius says, 
that Clodius feaiing, lest ilm opposition should re- 
tard the effect of his oth^r projects, pursuaded Ci- 
cero, in an amicable conference, to withdraw his tri- 
bune, and give no interruption to his laws, upon a 
promise and condition, that he would not make any 
attempt against him :t but we find, from Cicero^s 
account, that it was the advice of his friends which 
induced him to be quiet against his own judgment ; 
because the laws themselves were popular, and did 
npt personally afibct him : though he blamed bim^ 
self soon afterwards for his indolence, and expostu-* 
lated with Atticus for advbing him to it ; when he 
felt to his cost the advantage w^hich Clodius had 
gained by it-t 

For the true design of all these laws was, to intro- 
duce only with better grace the grand plot of the play, 
the banishment of Cicero, which was now directly 
attempted by a special law, importing, that whoev- 
er had taken tha life of a citizen, uncondemned, and 
without a trial, should be prohibited from fire and 
water.} Though Cicero was not named, yet he wag 
marked out by the law : his crime was, the putting 
Catiline's accomplices to death, which, though not 

* Co1legia» dod ea solum, quae Seoatiis sustnlerat, restitnta, sed in* 
Dumerabiiia quaed^un noya ex o^i faece orbit ac senritio concitata. 
In Pison. 4. 

t Dio, I. 38. p. 67. 

} Nanqnam esses passus mibi persnaderi, utile oobis esse legem de 
Oollegiis perferri. Ad Att. 3. 16. 

{ Qui civem Romanara indemDatom peremisset, ei aqua et igni in- 
terdiceretnr. Veil. Pat. 2. 45. ^ 
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done by his single authority, but by a general Tote of 
the senate, and after a solemn hearing and debate, 
was alleged to be illegal, and contrary to ihe lib- 
lerties of the people. Cicero, finding himself thus 
reduced to the condition of a crimind, changed kis 
habit vpan iU as it was usual in the case of a publick 
impeachment, and app)eared about the streets in a 
sordid or mourning gown, to excite the compassion 
of his citizens ; whilst Clodius, at the head of his 
mob, contrived to meet and insult him at every 
turn, reproaching him for his cowardice and dejec- 
tion, throwing dirt and stones at imn.^ Butjj Cice- 
ro soon gathered friends enough about him, to se- 
cure him from such insults ; ** the whole body of 
" the knights, and the young nobility, to the num- 
" ber of twenty thousand,t with young Crassus at 
" their head, who all changed their habit, and per- 
" petually attended him about the city, to implore 
" the protection and assistance of the people." 

The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cice- 
ro's friends assembled in the Capitol, whence cdl 
the knights and young nobles went in their habit of 
iBOuming, to throw themselves at the feet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition ^n Cicero's fa- 
vour. Piso kept his house that day, on purpose to 
avoid them, but Gabinius received them with intole- 
rable rudeness, though their petition was seconded 
by the entreaties and tears of the whole senate : he 
ti^ated Cicero's character and consulship whli the 

* Plutarcb. Cicero. 

t Pro me praesente senatus* hemioimique yigioti millift restem ma^ 
taremnt. Post, red. ad Quir. 3. 
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Utmost defrisi(Hi, and repulsed the whole covipaii^r 
with threats and insults, for their fruitier pains to 
mpport a anking cause. This raised great mdig- 
Baticm m the assembly, where the trifoune Ninnius^ 
inst^bd of being discouraged by the yiolence of the 
consul, made a motion, that the senate al^o should 
change their habit with the rest of the city, which 
was agreed to instantly, by an unanimous vote* — 
Gabinius, enraged at this, flew out of the senate in- 
to the forum, where he declared to the people from 
the rostra, " ITiat men were mistaken to imagine 
*' that the senate had any power in the republick ; 
^ that the knights should pay dear for that day's 
" work, when, in Cicero's consul^iip, they kept 
" guard in the Capitol, with their drawn swtords; 
** and that the hour was now come, when those who 
** lived at that time in fear, should revenge them- 
" selves on their enemies -.and to confirm tbeirutb 
'< of what he said, he banished L. Lamia, a Roms^ 
^ kni^t, two hundred o^es from the city^ for his 
^ distmguished zeal and activity in Cicero's ser- 
** vice ;"* an act of power which no conaid before 

" - - - - r - ■ ■ - . • ■ 1 ■ I , - J 

* Hie BvihHo cum jpcredibilis in Capitoliom muUitodo'ex tata urbe* 
euDoiaque Italia coDveoMiset, vef^em mutandani oinnes, oaeque etiais 
oiDDi ratipne, privato consitio, quoniam publicis ducibus respub. caro^ 
ret, defendenduin putamnt. Erat etidem tempore seiuitus in aede 
Concordia^— iium ^eD8 universus ordo CincinDatum consulem orabat» 
nam alter ille liorridus et sevenis domi se consulto tenebat. Qua turn 
snperbia coenum illud ac labes ampKssimi ordiiiis preces et dari^imo- 
rum civiu(m:lacr3rma8 pq^diavit ? Me ipsum ut eobterasit hellooi^ 
triae ?— Vestris precibus a latrooe isto repudiatis, vir incredibili fide — 
L. Ninnius ad senatum de repub. retulit. Senatusque freqaensTestem 
pro ooea «alute mutandam eenrait — -Sxanimatus evelat e senatn— -ad^ 
Tocat concionem— errare hom'mes, si etiam turn senatnm aliquLd ia 
rep. posse arbitrarentur.^— Ventsse tempus iis, qui in timore fuissent» 
nlriscendi se.—- L. Lamiam — in concione relegavit, edixitque ut ab ur- 
be al>6M0t millia passuum dueenta— (^'ro tBext. 11, k2, 13.rit. post red. 
iQl90ii.|;5^} ^Qu^doole-id tempas<oiri(R«iniaitt>eoiitigitjieimiii. Bpiit* 
fkm. 11, 16. 
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him had ever presumed to exert on any citizent 
which was followed presently, *' by an edict from 
" both the consuls forbidding the senate to put their 
*' late vote in^execution, and enjoining them to re- 
** sume their ordinary dress.* And where is there/* 
says Cicero, ** in all history, a more illustrious tes- 
" timony to the honour of any man, than that all 
<< the honest, by private inclination, and the senate 
** by a publick decree, should change their habit 
** for the sake of a single citizen ?''t 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate,, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 
sonally affected by it : the terms of it were gener- 
al, and seemingly just, reached only to those who 
had taken the ly^e of a citisen iUegaUy. Whether 
this was the case or not, was not yet the point in 
issue, but to be the subject of another trial ; so that, 
by making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as be- 
ing wholly unconcerned in it, and, when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and brought 
to trial upon it, had stood resolutely upon his de- 
fence, he might have baffled the malice of his prose- 
cutors. He was sensible of his errour when it was 
too late, and oft reproaches Atticus, that, being a 

* Cum subito edicunt duo cousnles, ut ad soam vettitam senatorei 
tedirent. Ep. fom. 11. 14. 

\ Qaid enim qnisqaam potest ex omni memoria samere illustriii8» 
qaam pro uno ct? e et boaos omoes prif ato coDsensu, et uoifersiiiD sen* 
atom pnbiioo coniiiio mataoe vestem ? Ibid. 12. 
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stander-by,and less heated in the game than himself^ 
het would suffer him to make such blundets^^^ 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his son-* 
in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occasion to 
make him a visit, in hopes to move him to espouse 
his cause, and support the authority of the senate* 
They went to him about eleven in the morning, 
and found him as Cicero afterwards told the senate^ 
" coming out from a little, dirty hovel, fresh from 
*^ the last night's debauch,^ with his slippers on, his 
** head mufl^d, and his breath so strong of wine^ 
" that they could hardly bear the scent of it : he 
" excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the ac- 
" count of his ill besdth ; for which he was obliged^ 
^' he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but he 
** kept them standing all the while in that filthy 
" place, till they had finished their budness. As 
" soon as Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly 
** told them, that Gabinius was so misembly poor, 
" as not to be able to shew his head ; and must be 
" utterly ruined, if he could not procure some rich 
" province ; that he had hopes of one from Clo- 
*' dius, but despaired of any thing from the senate; 
" that for his own part, it was his business to hu- 
'* mour him on _this occasion, as Cicero had hu- 
" moured his colleague in his consulship, and that 
** there was no reason to implore the help of the 

* Nam prior lex bos nihil laedebat : quatn si, tit est pfomalgata, 
landare rolaissenras, aut, ut erat negligencia, negligere, nocere omnino 
nobis Don potuisset. Hie mihi primum meiun consilium defbit ; sed 
etiam obfait. Caeci, caeci, inqaam* fnimus in vestitu mutaiido, in po* 
pnio r(q;ando. Quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi coeptum esset, pernio 
ciosum fuit — Me, meos meis tradidi inimicis, Inspectante et tacente 
te ; qui, si non plus ingenio valebas quam ego, oerte timebas minus.--- 
AdAtt.3. 15. 

TOL. f. 44 
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" consuls, since it was every man's duty to look to 
"himself:''* which was all that they could get 
from him* 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
on his law with great vigour ; and, calling the peo- 
ple into the Flaimnian circus, summoned thither all 
the young nobles and the knights, who were so 
busy in Cicero's cause, to give an account of their 
conduct to that assembly : but as soon as they ap- 
peared,, he ordered his slaves and mercenaries to 
fall upon them with drawn swords, and vollies of 
stones, in so rude a manner, that Hortensius waa 
almost killed, and Vibienus, another senator, so 
desperately hurt, that he died soon after of \m 
wounds.t Here he produced the two consuls, to 
deliver their sentiments to the people on the merit 
of Cicero's consulship; when Gabinius declared 
with great gravity, that he utterly condemned the 
putting citizens to death without a trial : Piso only 
said, "that he had always been on the merciful 
" side, and had a great aversion to cruelty,"t The 

* Egere— ^abiniam ; sine provincia stare bob posse : speno faabe^ 

re a, tribune pleb. a senatu quidem desperasse : hujos te enpiditatt 

obsequi, sicut ego fecissem inxiollega meo : nihil esseqnod praesidiom 
consulum implorarem ; sibi quemque consulere oportere, etc. la 
Fison. 6. , 

t Qui adesse nobilissimos adolescentes, bonestissiBios equites Romanos 
depreeatores meae salutis jasserit ; eosque operarum saarum gladiis 
et lapidtbos objeceril. Pro Sext. 12. 

VidI banc ipsum Hortenstum, Inmen et omamentum reipab. paene 
interfici seryorum roanu— qua in turba C. Vibienus, senator* yir bpti- 
mus, cum hoc cum esset una, ita e6t mnlctatus, ut vitam amiserit. Pro 
Hil. 14. 

I Pressa Toce et tumulenta, qnod in cires indemnatos esset ammad- 
rersum, id sibi dixit gravis auctor vehementissime displicere. Fmt 
red. in Sen. 6. 

Gum esses interrogatus quid sent! res de consulatn meo respondes* 
emdelitatem tibi non placere. In Pis. 6» Te semper mMericordeiii. 
ftiiiae. Post red. in Sen. 7. 
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reason of holding this assembly in the Flaminian 
circus, without the gates of Rome, was to give 
Caesar an opportunity x>f assisting at it, whp, being 
flow invested with a military command, could not 
appear within the walls. Caesar, therefore, being 
called upon, after the consuls, to deliver his mind 
on the same question, declared, " that the proceed* 
*' ings against Lentulus and the rest were irregular 
** and illegal ; but that he could not approre the 
** design of punishing any body for them : that all 
** the world knew his sense of the laatter, and 
^' that he had given his vote against taking away 
*' their lives ; yet he did not think ft right to pro- 
^ pound a law at this time, abou* things that were 
*' so long past."* This ansi^er was artful, and 
agreeable tp the part which ke was then acting ; for 
while it confirmed the fov^dation of Clodius's law, 
it carried a shew of pioderation towards Cicero ; 
or, Bs an ingenious writer expresses it, " left ap- 
*' pearances only U the one, but did real service to 
^ the other.'^t 

In this assembly, Clodius got a new law likewise 
enacted, that made a great mteration in the constir 
tution of the republick ; viz. the repeal of the Ae- 
lian and iTusian laws : by which the people were 
left at liberty to transact all publick business, even 
on the days called Fastiy without being liable to be 
obstructed by the magistrates on any pretence 
whatever.! The two laws, now repealed, had been 

* Dio, 1. 38. p. 69. t Ezil. de Cic. p. 133. 

} lisdem coosuUbus sedeotibus atque inspectaotibus lata lex est^ ne 
auspicia Talerent, ae quis oboanciaret, ne quis leg! kitercedcret ; ut 
oomibuf fastis diebus legem ferre liceret : nt lex Aelia, lex Fusia De 
▼aleret. Qua ana ro$atione quis bod iDtelligat, uDiversam renpubll- 
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in force about a hundred years;'* and made it un- 
lawful to act any thing with the people, while the 
aufifurs or consuls were observing the heavens and 
taking the auspices. This wise constitution was 
the main support of the aristocratical interest, and 
a perpetual curb to the petulance of factious tri- 
bunes, whose chief opportunity of doing mischief 
lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace* 
Cicero therefore frequently laments the loss of 
these two Ifews, as fatal to the republick ; he calls 
them "the most sacred and salutary laws of the 
«' state ; the fences of their civil peace and quiet ; 
♦' the very walls ^nd bulwarks of the republick ; 
** which bad held out against the fierceness of the 
♦' Gracchi ; the audacWusness of Satuminus ; the 
♦* tnobs of Drusus ; the bloodshed of Cinna ; the 
♦* arms of Sylla,t to be abc^shed at last by the vio-^ 
s* lence of this worthless tribui^e." 

Pompey, who had hitherto befco giving Cicero 
the strongest assurances of his friendship, and been 
frequent and open in his visits to him, began now, 
Zs the plot ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool 

earn esse deletam ? [Pro Sext. 1.5.] SnstuHt duas lege^, A^jam et Fa- 
giam, maiiime reipub. salntares. De Haruip. resp. 27. 

Ttie Dies Fasti were the days on which t^e courts of law wer« op«o, 
and the praetors sat to hear causes, which were marked for that por^ 
pose in the calendars : but before this Chdian lan^ it was not allowed 
to transact any business upon them with the people. 

f Centum prope annos legem Aeliaiu et Fasiam tenueramus. In 
Pis. 5. 

f Deinde sanctissimas leges, Aeliam et Fusiam, quae in Gracchomm 
ferocitate, et in audacja Satnmini, et in colluvione Drusif et in cmora 
Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana arma vixerunt, solus conculcaris ac pro 
fiihito putaris. In Vatin. 9^ Propugnacnla murlque tranquilUtatis e| 
<itii. InPisoD. 4. 
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and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
lest he might be induced at last to protect him, were 
employing all their arts, " to infuse jealousies and 
" suspicions into him of a design against him from 
** Cicero. They posted some of their confidents 
" at Cicero's house, to watch his coming thither, 
^* and to admonish him by whispers and billets 
" put into his hands, to be cautious of venturing 
" himself there, and to take better care of his life ; 
** which was inculcated to him likewise so strongly 
^* at home by perpetual letters and messages from 
^* pretended friends, that be thought fit to withdraw 
" himself from the city, to his house on the Alban 
'* hill."* It cannot be imagined that he could en- 
tertain any real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cice- 
ro's charsicter and his own .make that incredible : 
but if he had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero 
says, against him, but against the common ene- 
mies of them both, lest they might possibly at- 
tempt somewhat in Cicerb^s name ; and, by the op- 
portunity of chai^ng it upon Cicero, hope to get 
rid of them both at the same time. But the most 
probable conjecture is, that being obliged, by his 
engagements with Caesar, to desert Cicero, and 
suffer him to be driven out of the city, he vjas. 
willing to humour these insinuations, as giving the 
mo^ plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy* 

- * Cam iidem iHnim ot me metueret, me caveret, raonueraot ; iidem 
me, mibi ilium iini esse inimicissimum, dicerent. — Pr. Dom. XI. 

Quem— domi mete certi homines ad eam remcomposittmoDueninU 
tit esset can tier : ejusqne ritae a me insidias apud me domi positas 
esse dizernnt : atque ^hanc ei suspicionem alii Uteris mittendis, alii 
nnnciis, alii coram ipsi excitayemnt, ut ille, onm a me certe nihi^ 
timeret, ab illis, ne quid meo nomine molirentttr, earendum putaret. 
Fro Sezt. 18. 
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But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city ; deter- 
mined to run all hazards, and expose their lives for 
bis safety ^ and was more than a match for all 
the strengtii of Clodius and the consuls, if the Tri- 
umvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to extremity, he thought it advisa- 
ble to press Pompey in such a manner, as to kiiow 
for certain, what he had to expect from him : some 
of his chief friends undertook this task ; LucuUus, 
Tdrquatus, Lentulus, &c. who, with a numerous 
attendance of citizens, went to find him at his Af- 
ban Villa, and to intercede with him, not to desert 
the fortunes of his old friend. He received them 
civilly, though coldly; referring them wholly to 
the consuls, and declaring, *^ that he, being only a 
^< private man, could not pretend to take the field 
<< against an armed tribune, without a publick au- 
^ thority ; but if the consuls, by a decree of the 
<* senate, would enter into the affair, he woul d pr e^ 
« sently arm himself in their defence.^'f WiUi 
tbis answer they addressed themselves again to the 
consuls: but with no better success than before: 
Gabinius treated them rudely; but Piso calmly 
told them, ^^ that he was not so stout a consul, as 
** Torquatus and Gicero had been ; that there was 
^' no need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero m^t 

* Si ego in cansa tain bona, tantositttdio settatus, oonsensu tamincre- 
dibili bonoram omnium, tam parato; tota deniqae Italia ad onmei» 
contentionem expedita. lb. 16. 

f Nonne ad te L. Lentulus, h. Torquatus, M. Lucullus vonit ? Qui 
omnes ad eum, multique mortales oratum in Albanum obsecratumque 
TOnerant, ne meas fortunas desereret, cum reipub. fortunis conjunctas. 
— Se contra armatum Tribunum pleb. sine oonsilio publico decertare 
nolle : Consulibus ex senatus consulto rempub. defendenUbus, se arma 
^mmpturum. In Pison. 31. 
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f* save the republick a second time, if he pleased, 
" by withdrawing himself ; for if he staid, it would 
** cost an infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in 
" short, that neither he nor his colleague, nor his 
" son-in-law, Caesar, would relinquish the party of 
** the tribune."^ 

After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
last effort on Pompey, by throwing himself in per- 
son at his feet Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
slipt out of a back door, and would not see hmi : 
but it is certain, from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience ; " and when he began to 
^* press, and even supplicate liim, in a manner the 
" most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
** him ; alleging, in excuse to himself, the necessity 
" which he was under, of acting nothing against 
^ the will of Caesar,"t This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater powel* to con- 
tend with, than what had yet appeared in sight ; he 
called therefore a council of his friends, with intent 
to take his final resolution, agreeably to their ad- 
vice* The question was, " Whether it was best 
** to stay, and defend himself by force; or to save 
" the effusion of blood, by retreating, till the storm 
*• should blow over?'* LucuHus advised the first; 
but Cato, and above all, Hortensius, warmly urged 
the last, which concurring also with Atticus's ad« 

♦ Quid, infelhr, responderis ?— Te non esse tain fortem, quam ipse 
Torquatus in in consalatu f uisset, aut ego ; Dibil opus esse armis, niliil 
contentione : me posse itenim renopub. servare» si cessissem ; infini- 
tam (^aedem fore, si restitissem. Deinde ad extremum, neque se, ne- 
%ue geoenim, neqae collegam suam tribuBo pleb. d^i'aturum. Ibid. 

f Is, qui BOS sibi quondaoi ad pedes stratos ne subleyabat quidem^ 
^i le oUiil coQtm lii||ut volttBiatem fac^re posse aiebat. Ad Att. 
10* i. 
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vice, as well as the fears and entreaties of his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a roluntary exile,* • 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in 
his family, as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying 
it to the Capitol, placed it iu the temple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
city.f His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all, which human prudence could 
contrive, for the defence of the republick, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods ; since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder of his goods^ 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre- 
serve this sacred image, in the most conspicuouu 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them 
see that his heart was still there, where he had de- 
posited his gods. After this act, hie withdrew him- 
self in the night, escorted by a numerous train of 
friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left him, 
with great expressions of tenderness, to pursue his 
way towards Sicily; which he proposed for the 
place of his residence, and where, for his eminent 
services to the island, he assured himself of a kind 
reception and safe retreat. 

* Lacryinae meoram me ad mortem ire prohibaenmt. Ibid. 4. 
PI u tar. in Cic. 

t NTos, qui illam custodem urbis, omnibus erepUs nostris rebnt ac 
l^rditis, Tiolari ab impiis passi non samug, eamqae ez noitro domo ia 
^in$ patria domiim <tetaliiiiiii. De hog, 2. 27. 
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The wretched alternative to which Cicero was re^ 
duced, of losing either his country or his lifey is 
suflScient to confute all the cavils of those, who, 
from a hint or two in his writings, obscurely thrown 
out, and not well understood, are so forward to 
charge him with the levity of temporizing, or sel- 
ling Tiimself for suiy bribe, which could feed his 
vanity : for nothing is more evident, than that he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob- 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the Triumviratey and lending 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing which provoked Caesar to 
bring this calamity upon him, was, to see all his 
offers slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected 
by him.^ This he expressly declares to the senate, 
who were conscious of the truth of it; "That 
" Caesar had tried all means to induce him to take 
^ part in the acts of his consulship; had offered 
" him commissions and lieutenancies of what kind, 
*^ and with what privileges he should desire ; to 
** make him even b fourth in the alliance of the 
" Uiree, and to horn him in the same rank of 
** friendship with Pompey himself —All which I 
" refused^ says he, ** not out of slight to Caesar, but 

* Uoc «ibi oontraxisse TidebatuF Ckero^ ciuod ioteff xx^ Tiros diTi* 
dendo agro Canipaiio osf^ noluiaset. VeXL rater. 2. 4A. Ad Mi. 
9.2. 

TO^. fi 45 
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" constancy to my principles; and because 1 thought 
*' the acceptance ox them unbecoming the character 
" which I sustained; how wisely, I will not dis-' 
** pute ; but I am sure, that it was firmly and 
^ bravely ; when, instead of baffling the malice of 
•* my enemies, as I could easily have done by that 
" help, I chose to suffer any violence, rather than to 
** desert your interest, and descend from my rankj'*^ 

Caesar continued at Rome, till he saw Cicero 
driven out of it ; but had no sooner laid down 
his consulship, than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himself, by two of the new praetors, L- 
Domitius and C. Memmius ; who called in ques- 
tion the validity of his acts, and made several ef- 
forts in the senate to get them annulled by publick 
authority. But the senate had no stomach to 
meddle with an affair so delicate ; go that the whole 
ended in some fruitless debates and altercations; 
and Caesar, to prevent all attempts of that kind 
in his absence, took care always, by force of bribes, 
to secure the leading magistrates to his interests ; 
and so went off to his province of Gaul.f But as 
this unexpected opposition gave some little ruffle 
to the Triumvirate, so it served them as an addi- 
tional excuse for their behaviour towards Cicero ; 



* CoDsul egit eas res, quarum me participem esse Toluit.— Me ille 
nt QuinqueTtratum acciperem rogaTit ; roe in tribus sibi oonjanctis- 
simis consularibus esse Toluit; mihi legationem. quam ▼ellem, quant* 
cum lionore yellem, detulit. Quae ego non ingrato animo, sed ob- 
stinatione quadam sententiae repudiavi, etc. De ProY* Cons. 17. 

f Functus consnlatu, C. Memmio, L. Domitte praetoribus, de sn- 
perioris anni actis referentibus, cognitionem senatui detulit : nee illo 
susciplente, triduoque per irritas alterpationes absumpto, in pro- 
vinciam abiit— — ad securitatera igitur posted temporis in magoo Be- . 
gotiohabuit obligare semper annuos magistratus, et e petitoribus non 
alios adjurare, aut ad bonorempati penrenire, quam qui sibi recepi»- 
nnt propugnaturos absentiam suam.— — Sueton* J. Caes. 23. 
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alleging that their own dmigers were nearer to 
them than other people's ; and that they were oblige* 
ed, for their own security, not to irritate so popular 
a tribune as Clodius.* 

As soon as it was known^that Cicero was gone, 
Clodius filled the Forum with his band of slaves 
and incendiaries, and published a second law to the 
Roman people, as he called them, though there 
was not one honest citizen, or man of credit, 
amongst them.t The law, as we may gather from 
the scattered passages of it, was conceired in the 
following terms. 

" Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
<< to death, unheard and uncondeomed ; and, for this 
<* end, forged the authority and decree of the se- 
<< nate : may it please you to ordain, that he be 
** interdicted from fire and water : that nobody 
** presume to harbour or receive him, on pain of 
** death : and that whoever shall m8ve, speak, vote, 
*^ or take any step towards recalling him, he should 
" be treated as a publick enemy ; unless those 
" should first be recalled to life, whom Cicero un- 
** lawfully put to death.J 

The law was di^wn by Sext. Clodius, the kins- 
man and prime minister of the tribune ; though Va- 

* nii autem aliquo turn timore perterriti, ^uod acta ilia, atqiie om- 
lies res aooi superioris labefactari a praetoribiu, infirmari a senata, 
atqoe principibus ciTitatis patabant. Tribunum popalarem a se aiie* 
nare nolebaat, uaqae sibi propiora peHcala eise, quam niea loque- 
baotur. Pro Sext. 18. 

f Non denique suffiragii latorem in ista tua prosoriptione quenquaniy 
|il8i furem ac sicarium reperire potatsti. Pro Doino saa, 18. 

t Vid. Pro Donp saa, 18, 19, 20. Pqsi nd, in Sen. 2. x. 
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tinius also laid some claim to it, and was the only 
One of Senatorian rank who openly approved it.* 
It was essentially null and invalid, both for the 
matter and the form : JTor in the first place, it was 
not properly a law, but what they called a privi- 
lege ; or an act, to inflict penalties on a particular 
citizen by name, without any previous trial ; which 
was expressly prohibited by the most sacred 
and fundamental constitutions of the republick^f 
Secondly, the terms of it were so absurd, that they 
annulled themselves ; for it enacted, not that Cice- 
ro may or should be, but that he be interdicted ; 
which was impossible; since no power on earth, 
says Cicero, can make a thing to be done.J Third- 
ly, the penal clause being grounded on a sugges- 
tion notoriously false, that Cicero had foiged the 
diH^rees of the senate ; it could not possibly stand, 
for want of a foundation.^ Lastly, though it pro- 
vided that no body should harbour him, yet it bad 
not ordered him to be expelled, or injoined him to 

* Hanc tibi legem S. Clodins scripsit— homlni egentissimo ae fiici* 
ooresissimo S. Cledio, socio tui sangutnis. — Hoc tu scriptore, hoe con- 
tiliario, hoc ministro — Rempob. perdtdisti. Pro Dom. 2. z. 18. lUe 
unus ordinis Bostri discessu meo— pahun ezaltarit. — ^Pro Sezt. 64 

t Vetant leges sacratae, retant XII. tabulae, leges prhratis homi» 
nibus irrogari. Id est enim privilegiain. Pro Dom. 17^ 

I Nod talit, at interdicatur, sed ut ioterdictam sit — ^Sezte nosier, 
bona venia, qu3Diam jam dialecticos es— <iaed factum non est, nft sH 
foctum, ferri ad populum, aut yerbis ullis sanciri, aut suffra^iis eon- 
firmari potest ? ib. 18. Quid si its yerbis scripta est ista proscnptio, at 
se ipsa dissolvat ? ib. 19. 

N. B. The distinction here intimated between mterdkaiwt^ and 
interdUtwm sUt deserves the attention of all Grammarians. They ape 
eommonly used indifferently, as ter^s wholly eqaivalontj yet accord- 
ing to Cicero's criticism, the one, we see, makes the sense absocdt 
where the other is just and proper. [In the above translation, Middte^ 
ton has not ezpressed very happily the meaning of his author.} 

{ Est enim, quod M. Tullius falsum senatus consnltum retulerit. Si 
igitnr retolit Iklsum senatns ^onsvhnm, tamest rogatio; si non ret^lit* 
lialla est. Pro Dom. 19. 
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quit tbe city .^ It was the custom, in all tews made 
by the tribes, to insert the name of the tribe, which 
was first called to vote ; and of the man, who first 
voted in it for the law ; that he might be transmit* 
ted down with the law itself, as the principal e^ 
pouser and promoter of it.t This honour waa 
given to one Sedulius, a mean obscure fellow, with- 
out any settled habitation, who yet afterwards de- 
clared, that he was not in Rome at the time, and 
knew nothing at all of the matter: which gave 
Cicero occasion to observe, when he was reproacln 
ing Glodius with this act, that Sedulius might easily 
be the first voter, who for want of a lodging, used 
to lie all night in the forum ; but it was strange, 
that when he was driven to the necessity of forging 
a leader, he should not be able to find a more repu- 
table one4 

With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published at the same time, which, according to the 
stipulation already mentioned, was to be the pay 
and price for it; to ^^nt to the two consuls the 
provinces above specified, with a provision of what- 
ever troops and money they thought fit.$ Both 

* TuKsti de^ me, ne reciperer, non ut eztrem — poena est, qui rece* 
peril : qaam omoes neglezerunt ; ejectio nulla est. lb. 20. 

t Tribus Sergia principium fait : pro Triba, Sextns L. F. Varro, 
primus 6ci?it. This was the form, as appears from fragments of the 
old laws. Vid. Frontin. de Aqnaed. — Fragment. Legis Thoriae, ap»4 
rei agrar. Scriptores. Llv. &• 38* 

I SednKo prtnclpe, aui so Ulo die eoofirmat Romae nop fuisse. Quo^ 
f i 9om MU quid le audacins^ qpiM in ejus women incideris 7 Quid despe*: 
ratius, qui ne ementiendo quidem poUieris aitctorem adumbr^re me^. 
liorem? Sin autem Is primus scivit, quod facile potuit, propter ioopi- 
am teeti in in fbro pemoctans. Pro Ilom, 30. Quam Sedulius se negat 
iciTisse. lb. 31. 

{ Ut pro?hic^ i^iperent, quas ipsi yellent : erereitum et pectrai- 
Jtm quantum TeJlent. Pro Sex. x. in .Pison. 16. Iljo ipso die— mihi 
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the laws passed without opposition ; and Ciodius 
lost no time in putting the first of. th^ in execu- 
tion ; but fell to work immediately in plundering, 
burning and demolishing Cicero's houses, both m 
the city and the country. The best part of his 
goods was divided between the two consuls ; the 
marble columns of his Palatine house were carried 
publicklv to Piso's father-in-law ; and the rich fur- 
niture of his Tusculan yilla to his neighbour Gabi- 
nius ; who removed even the trees of his planta- 
tions into his own grounds :^ and, to make the loss 
of his house in Rome irretrieyable, Ciodius conse- 
crated the Area, on which it stood, to the perpetual 
service of reli^on, and bi)ilt a temple upon it tQ 
the goddess Liberty.f 

While Cicero's house was in flames, the two con- 
suls, with all their seditious crew round them, were 
publickly feasting and congratulating each other 
for their victory, and for liaving revenged the death 
of their old friends on the head of Cicero : where^ 
in the gayety of their hearts, Gabinius oi>enly brag- 
ged, ttoit he had always been the feivourite of Catir 
Jme; and Piso, that he was cousin to Cethegus.t 

Reique pub. pernicies, Gabinio et PIsoni proTinci& rogata est. Pro 
Sezt. 24. 

* Udo eodemque tempore domus mea diripiebatar, ardebat : bona ad 
vicinnm consulem de JPalatio ; de Tusculano ad item alteram vicinam 
e^Dsulem deferebantur. Post red. in Sen. 7. 

Oim domas in Palatio, Tilla in Taseulano, altera ad alteram eonsa- 
lem transferebatur, columnae marmoreae ex aedibus meis, inspectante 
popolo Romano, ad soceram consnlis portabantor : in fnndum aatem 
ricini eonsnlis non instramentnm ant ornamenta Tillae» ted etiam ar» 
bores transferebantnr. Pro Dom. 24. 

t Cam snis dicat se manibas domnm ciyis optimi e^ertisse, et earn 
ilfdem manibus ooniecrasse. — lb. 40. 

} Domas ardebat in Palatio— Coosates epalabantur, et in eoiyarato^ 
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Clodius in the mean while, not content with exert- 
ing his vengeance only on Cicero's houses, pursued 
his wife and children with the same fuiy: and 
made several attempts to get young Cicero, the 
son, into his hands, then about six years old, with 
an intent to kill him :* but the child was carefully 
guarded by the friends of the family, and removed 
fix)m the reach of his malice. Terentia had taken 
sanctuai-y in the temple of Vesta, but was dragged 
out of it forcibly, by his orders, to the publick of- 
fice or tribunal, where he was sitting, to be ex- 
amined, about the concealment of her husband's 
effects : but, being a woman of singular spirit and 
resolution, ^e bore all his insults with ia masculine 
courage.f 

But while Clodius seemed to aim at nothing in 
this affair, but the gratification of his revenge, he 
was carrying on a private interest at the same time, 
which he had much at heart. The house', in which 
he himself lived, was contiguous to a part of Cice- 
ro's ground; which, being now laid open, made 
that side of the Palatine hill, the most airy and de- 
sirable situation in Rome : his intention therefore 
was, by the purchase of another house which stood 

rum gratnlatione Fersabantur ; cum alter se Catilinae delicias, altar 
Cethegi consobrinum fuisse diceret — ^Pro Dom. 24. iu Pisoo. XI. 
-Pro Sext 24. 

* Vexabatur uxor mea : liberi ad necem quaerebantur. Pro Sext. 
24. 

Quid Tos uxor mea roisera yiolarat ? Quam Texavistis, raptavistis — 
quid mea filia ?— Quid parvus filius ?— Quid foeerat^ quod enm toties 
per insidias ioterfieere voluistis ? — ^Pro Dom. 23. 

f A te quidem omnia fieri fortissimo, ataue amantlssime Tideo : nee 
miror ; nam ad me P. Valerius — scripsit ia quod ego maximo oum fleta 
legi, quemadmedum a Vesta ad tabulam Valeriam ducta esses* £p. 
Fam. 14. 2. 
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nei^t to bim» to make the whole area his own^ with 
the benefit of the fine portico and temple annes^ : 
fio thai he had no sooner demolished Cicero's house, 
than he began to treat with the owner of the next, 
Q. Seius Postumus, a Roman knight, who abso- 
lutely refused to sell it, and declar^, that Clodius, 
of sJl men, should nevet bare it, while he lired ; 
Clodius threatened to obstruct his windows ; but 
finding that neither his thi-eats nor offers arailed 
any thing, he contrived to get the knight poisoned; 
and so bought the house, after his dealh, at the sale 
of hid efiects, by outbidding all who offered for it. 
His next step was, to secure the remaming jmrt of 
Cicero's area, whkh was not included in the conse- 
cration, and was now also expK>sed by his direction 
to a publick auction ; but as it was not easy to find 
any citizen who would bid for it; and he did not 
care to buy it in his own name, he was forced 
to provide an obscure needy fellow, called Sea- 
to, to purchase it for him, and by that means be^ 
came master of the most spacious halntation in all 
the city.* 

* Ipse earn loci illius, eani aediam cnpidiUte fla^raret. Pro ]Doiii^41^ 
Mooameiitam iste niiBquam aut reiigioDem ullam ezcogitavit : habi- 
tare laze et magnifice Toluit : daasque et magnas et Bobiles domes 
^of^uDgere. Eodeni puncto temporis, quo oieiis diseessos isti eausam. 
caedis eripait, a U. Seio contendit, ut domain sibi Tenderet, Com 
^i\e id negaretf primo, se luminibus ejus esse obstructurum miDabatar* 
Affirmat»t Postumus, se ?iFo, domum soam istios nunquam fataram. 
Acutus adolescens ex istius sermone intellezit, quid fieri oporteret, 
Hemkiem yeneoo apertissime snstttlit. Emit demomi, rtcitatoribos de- 
fatigatis — in Palatio putcberrimo prospectu porticum cum coDclari- 
but parimenUtam treoetttam pedum concupierat ; ajiiplissimuiil peris- 
ijlnm, facile u( omoiiHpi domos «t lazitate et diguttate sapenuret : «t 
homo religiostts, cum aedes meas idem eaierelei venderet^ taa^ii iUls 
taoUs tenebris noti ausus est suum nomen emptioni ascril>ere. Posait 
«^lioet Scktonem iflnm. Pro Obm. 44. 

At in lis aedfbos, qnas tu, Q. Seio equHe RomanOM-^r te apdrtfi- 
tltee interlecto, tenet. De Hamsp. respoil. 14. 
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This desolation of Cicero's fortunes at home, and 
the miseiT which he suffered abroad, in being de- 
prived oi every thing that was dear to him, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of his flight ; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of his fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensius : and though he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of the 
strict friendship between them, yet he accuses him 
very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and, with the 
greatest professions of zeal and affection, perpe- 
tually insinuating to his hopes and fears, that, 
by giving way to the present rage, he could not 
fail of being recalled with glory in three days 
time.'* Hortensius was particularly intimate at 
this time with Pompey ; and might possibly be em- 
ployed to urge Cicero to this step, in order to save 
Pompey the disgrace of being forced to act against 
him with a high hand. But let that be as it will, 
it was Pompey's conduct which shocked Cicero 
the most : not for its being contrary to his oaths, 
which the ambitious can easily dispense with, but 
to* his interest, which they never neglect, but 
through weakness. The consideration of what 
was useful to Pompey, made him depend on his 
assistance :t he could have guarded against his 

* Me summa siinulatione amoris, summaque assiduitate quotidiana, 
sceJeratissime, idsidiosissimeque tractavit, a^juncto etiam Arrio, qiio- 
ram ego consiliis, promissis, praeceptis destitiitusj in haoc calamita- 
tem iocidi. Ad QoiDt. Frat. 1. 3. 

Saepe triduo summa cum glona dicebat esse rediturus. lb. 4. 

f Sed si quisquam fuisset, ^ui me Pompeii minus liberal! response 
perterritum, a turpissimo consilio re?ocaret. Ad Alt. 3. 15. 

VOL. I. 46 
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treachery, but could not suspect him of the folly 
of giving himself entirely up to Caesar, who was 
the principal mover and director of the whole 
affair^ 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he frequently la- 
ments, **ihBt he had not tried the faite of arms, 
" and resolved either to conquer bravely, or fall 
** honourably */' which he dwells so much upon in 
his letters, as to seem persuaded that it would 
have been his wisest course* But this is a pro- 
blem not easy to be solved : it is certain, that his 
enemies were using all arts, to urge him to the 
resolution of retreating; as if they apprehended 
the consequences of his stay ; and that the real aim 
of the Triumvirate wa^ not to destroy, but to humr 
ble him : yet it is no less certain, that all resistance 
must have been vain, if they had found it neces- 
sary to exert their strength against him ; and that 
they had already proceeded too far, to suffer him 
to remain in the city, in defiance of them : and if 
their power had been actually employed to drive 
him away, his return must have been the more 
desperate, and thev the more interested to keep 
him out ; so that it seems to have been his most 
prudent part, and the most agreeable to his cha- 
racter, to yield, as he did, to the necessity of the 
times. 



Malta, quae mentem eztarbafeot meam : sobka defecUo FonpeM. 
AdQoin.Frat 1. 4. 

Nullam est meum peccatum, nisi quod iis credidi, a qaibas nefos 
potaram esse me decipii aut etiam quibnt ne id ezpedire qaidem ar» 
bitrabar. Ibid. 
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But we have a full account of the motives of his 
retreat, in the speeches which he made, after his 
return, both to the senate and the people, — ^* When 
'* I saw the senate," says he, *^ deprived of its lead- 
*' ers ; myself partly pushed, and partly betrayed 
'* by the magistrates ; the slaves enrolled by name, 
" under the colour of fraternities ; the remains 
<< of Catiline's forces brought again into the field, 
** under their old chiefs ; the knights terrified with 
" proscriptions ; the corporate towns with military 
'^ execution ; and all with death and destruction :--^ 
^* I could still have defended myself by arms ; and 
^ was advised to it by many brave friends ; nor did 
I want that same courage which you had all 
'* seen me exert on other occasions ; but when I 
^^ saw, at the same time, that, if I conquered my 
present enemy, there were many more behind^ 
^ whom I had still to conquer ; that if I happened 
** to be conquered, many honest men would f^U 
" both with me and after me ; that there were peo- 
** pie enough ready to revenge the tribune's blood, 
^ while the punishment of mine would be left to 
^ the forms of a trial and to posterity ; I resolved 
*^ not to employ force in defending my private 
" safety, after I had defended that of the public!? 
^ without it : and was willing, that honest men 
^' should rather lament the ruin of my fortunes, 
" than make their own desperate by adhering to 
^ me : and if, after all, I had fallen alone, that 
** would have been dishonourable to myself: if 
^ amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the 
♦' republick."* 
''II " ' ' ■ ... — ' "• ' ' 

« Post red. in Sen. 13, 14. 
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In lanother speech ; "^If in so good a cause, 
says he, " supported witli such zeal by the senate ; 
*f by the concurrence of all honest men ; by the 
" ready help of all Italy ; I had given way to the 
" rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity 
" of two contemptible consuls, I mu^t own myself 
" to have been a coward, without heart or head — 
** but there were other things which moved me. 
" That fury Clodius was perpetually, proclaiming 
** in his harangues, that what he did against me, 
*^ was done by the authority of Pompey, Cra^sus, 
^* and Caesar — that these three were his eounsel- 
'* lors in ihe cabinet, his leaders in the field ; one 
" of whom had an army already in Italy, aiwl the 
** other two could raise one whenever they pleased 

" What then ? Was it my part to regard 

** the vain brags of an enemy, falsely thrown out 
" against those eminent men ? No ; it was not \m 
" talking, but their silence, which shocked me ; 
" and, though they had ottMsr reasons for holding 
"their tongues, yet to one in my circumstances, 
" their saying nothing was a declaration ; their 
" silence a coqfession : they had cause indeed to 
"be alarmed on their own account, lest their acts 
" of the year before should be annulled by the 
^* praetors and the senate^ — ^many people also 
" were instilling jealousies of me into Pompey, 
^* and perpetually admonishing him to beware of 
i( m o'i i and as for Caesar, whom some imagined 
" to be angry with me, he was at the gates of the 
" city with an army ; the command of which he 
" had given to Appius, my enemy's brother — 
" When I saw all this, which was open and mani* 
" fest to every body ; what could I do ? — When 
^^ Clodius declared in a publick speech, that I 
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" must either conquer twice, or perish — so that 
" neither my victory, nor my fall would have re- 
" stored the peace of the republick."* 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Ci- 
cero, proposed another law, not less violent and 
unjust, against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus ; to de- 
prive him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a 
Roman province, and confiscate his whole estate. 
This prince was brother to the king of Aegypt^ 
and reigning by the same right of hereditary suc- 
cession ; in full peace and amity with Rome ; 
accused of no practices, nor suspected of any 
designs against the republick ; whose only crime 
was to be rich and covetous ; so that the law was 
an unparallelled act of injustice, and what Cicero, 
in a publick speech, did not scruple to call a 
mere robbery .f But Clodius had an old grudge 
to the king, for refusing to ransom him, when he 
was taken by the pirates ; and sending him only 
the contemptible sum of two talents :f and what, 
says Cicero, must other kings think of their secu- 
rity, to see their crowns and fortunes at the dispo- 
sal of a tribune, and six hundred mercenaries U 

* Pr. Sextlo. 16,-18, 19. 

' t Qni cam leee nefaria Ptolemaeum, regem Cypri, fratrem regis 
AJezandrini, eodem jure regnantem, caasa incognita, poblicasses, po- 
polumqae Romannnoi seelere obligasses : cnm ia ejus regnom, bona, 
fortunas, latrocinium hujus imperii immisisses, cuius cum patre, avo, 
muoribus, societas nobis et amicitia fnisset. — Pro I)om« 8. 

Hex amicus, nulla ii^juria commemorata», nulla repetitis rebus, cum 
bonis omnibus publicaretur. Pro Sext. 26. De quo nulla unqiiam 
suspicio dnrior. lb. 27. 

I Dio. 38. p. 78. Appian. 1. 2. 441. 

{ En ! cur caeteri reges stabilem esse fortunam soam surbitrentur, 
co m videant, per tribunnm aliquem et sexcentas operas se fortn* 
nis spoliari, et regno omoi posse naoari ? Pro iiexU 27, 
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The law passed however without any opposition ; 
end to sanctify it, as it were, and give it the bet- 
ter face and colour of justice, Cato was charged 
with the execution of it: which gave Clodius a 
double pleasure, by unpo^g so shameful a task 
upon the gravest man in Rome. It was a part like* 
wise of the same law, as well as of Cato's commission, 
to restore certain exiles of Byzantium, whom their 
city had driven out for crimes against the pubtick 
peace.* The engaging Cato in such dirty work 
was a masterpiece, and served many purposes of 
great use to Clodius : first, to get rid of a trouble- 
some adversary for the remainder of his magistra-* 
cy : secondly, to fix a blot on Cato himself and 
shew, that the most rigid pretenders to virtue 
might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, to 
stop his mouth for the future, as he openly brag- 
ged, from clamouring against extraordinary com- 
missions: fourthly, to oblige him, above all, to 
acknowledge the validity of his acts, by his sub- 
mitting to bear a part in them.t The tribune 
bad the satisfaction to see Cato taken in his trap ; 
^nd received a congratulatory letter upon it from 

* Mujos pfecaniae deportaodae, et, si quis suum Jus defenderet, beU 
lo cereodo, Catooem praefecisti, Pro Dom. 8. 

At ,etiam eo negotio M. Catoois spleodorem macalare yoluerant^ 
Pro Sezt. 28. 

Tu una lege tolisti, ut Cyprias rex— -ctun bonis oauiibat sob prae^ 
eoDe sqbjiceretur, et ezules Byzantium reducerentur. ICidem, inquitt 
utraque de re negotium dedi. Pro Dom. 20* 

f Sub honorificentissimo ministerii titolo M. Catonem a rep. rele- 
gayit. (Vel. P. 2. 45.) Non illi ornandum M. Catonem, sed rele- 
candum putaverunt : qui in concione palam dizerint. lingnam se eyel- 
lisse Catoni, quae semper contra extraordinarias potestates libera fbis* 
let. — ^Quod si ille repudiasset, dubitatis quln ei yis esset allata, cum 
fmmia atta iUius anni per ilium unum labefactari viderentur ?— Pro 
Sezt. 28, 29« 

eratulari Ubi, qood idem in poitmram M« Cateoem, tribmiatii too 
ireoMTisiet. ProliQiii.9. 
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Caesar, addressed to him in the familiar style, of 
Caesar to Clodius; which he read publiekly to 
the people, as a proof of the singular intimacy be- 
tween them.^ King Ptolemy, in the mean while» 
as soon as he heard of the law, and of Cato's 
approach towards Cyprus, put an end to his life 
by poison, unable to bear the disgrace of losing 
at once both his crown and his wealth. Cato exe- 
cuted his commission with great fidelity ; and re^ 
turned the year following, in a kind of triumph 
to Rome, with all the kings effects reduced into 
money, amounting to about a million and a half 
sterling ; which he delirered with great pomp into 
the pubtick treasury .f 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero ; tiiough he touches it in his publick speecfah 
es .with some tenderness for the sake of Cato ; 
whom he labours to clear from any share of the 
iniquity : " The commission," says he, *' was con* 
^ trired, not to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not 
^ oflfered, but imposed upon him. — ^Why did he 
**then obey it? Just as he has sworn to obey 
** other laws which he knew to be Unjust, that 
'* he might not expose himself to the fury of 
**his enemies, and, without doing any good, de- 
" prive the republick of such a citizen. — If he 
" had not submitted to the law, he could not 
" have hindered it, the stain of it would still have 
** stuck upon the republick, and he himself suf- 

^ Literas in concioiie recitasti, quae tibi a C. Caesare missas esse 
diceres ; Caesar Polchro. Cum etiam es argumentatus, ainoris esse 
hoc sigoaiD, cum nomioibus tantuni uteretur. ibid. 

f Pfotarcb— Cato. Flor. 3. 9. 
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*' fered violence for rejecting it ; since it would 
" have been a precedent for invalidating all the 
" other acts of that year : he considered, there- 
" fore, that since, the scandal of it could not be 
^ avoided, he was the person the best qualified 
" to draw good out of evil, and to f^erve his coun- ' 
^ try well, though in a bad cause.""* But how- 
soever this may colour, it cannot justify Cato's 
conduct ; who valued himself highly upon his Cy- 
prian transactions ; and for the sake of that com- 
mission was drawn in, as Clodius expected, to 
support the authority from which it flowed, and 
to maintain the legality of Clodius's tribunate in 
some warm debates even with Cicero himself.f 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was one likewise to give relief to the private mem- 
bers of coiporate towns, against the publick inju- 
ries of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Morula, of Anagnia, who had been 
punished or driven from the city for some notori- 
ous villanies, and who, in return for this service, 
erected a statue to his patron, on part of the area 
of Cicero's house, and inscribed it to Clodius, the 
author of sd excellent a law. But as Cicero told 
him afterwards in one of his speeches, the place 
itself where the statue stood, the scene of so memo- 
rable an injury, confuted both the excellency of 
the law and the inscription.! 

* Pro Sext. 28, 29. t Pl«t. in Cato. Dio. 1. 39. 100. 

I Legem de injuriis pablicis tulisti, Anagnino nescio cui Merulae per 
gratiam, qui tibi ob earn legem statuam in meis aedibas posuit ; at 
locus ipse in tua tanta injuria legem et inscriptiouem statuae refelleret. 
dnae res Aoagninis multo majori dplori fuit, quam quae ideoa ille gla- 
liiator icelera Anagniae fecerat. Pro Dom. 38. 
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But it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight ; who left Rome about the end of March ; 
for, on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo ; a 
town in the most southern part of Italy ; where he 
spent several days with a friend, named Sica ; here 
he received the copy of the law made against him ; 
which after some altemtion and correction fixed the 
limits of his evil to the distance of four hundred 
miles from Italy.* His thoughts had hitherto 
been wholly bent on Sicily ; but when he was ar- 
rived within sight of it, the Praetor C* Virgilius 
sent him word, that he must not set his foot in iU 
This was a cruel shock to him ; and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace ; that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him,t of the same par- 
ty and principles, should refuse him shelter m a 
calamity, which he had drawn upon himself by his 
services to the republick; speaking of it after- 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it se- 
verely, " see," says he, " the horrour of these 
** times ; when all Sicily was coming out to meet 
" me, the praetor, who had often felt the rage of 
" the same tribune, and in the same cause, would 
" not suffer me tp come into the island. What 
" shall I say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and 
" such a man, had lost all benevolence, all remem- 
" brance of our common sufferings, all his piety, 
•* humanity and faith towards me ? No such thing ; 
** he was afraid how he should singly sustain the 

* Allata est nobis rogatio de peniieie mea, in qua quod confectum 
•St andieramus esse ejusiaodi, ut mihi ultra quadrtngenta millia licer^t 
esse— statim iter Brundisium yeraas coDtuli— ne et Sica, apud qnem 
Oram, periret. Ad Att. 3i 4. 

t Plutarch, in Cicero. 

TQL. n 47 
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** weight of that storm which had overpowered our 
" joint forces."* 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to pass into Greece : he left 
Vibo therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any danger for entc^rtaining him ; expect- 
ing to find no quiet, till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken ; for all the towns 
on his road received him with the most publick 
marks of respect : inviting him to take up his quar- 
ters with them ; and guarding him, as he passed 
through their territories, with all imaginable honour 
and sSety to his person. He avoided however as 
much as possible, all publick places ; and when he 
came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expressed the warmest zeal for his 
service, and offered to run all hazards in his de- 
fence.f 

In this interval, he was pressing Atticus in every 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
him ; and when he removed from Vibo, gave him 

* Sictliani pet it! animo, quae et ipsa erat mihi, sicut domas umu 
coDjuDcta ; et obtinebatnr a Virgilio ; quocum me uoo Tel maxime tom 
▼etusta amicitia, tarn mei fratris eolle|;ia, tom respub. sociarat. Vide 
nunc caliginem temporum illorum. Cnoi ipsa paene insula niibi sese ob- 
viam ferre vellet, praetor ille ejusdem tfibuni pleb. concionibas prop- 
ter eandeio reipub. causam saepe vexatus, nihil amplius dico, nisi me 
in Sicilian] Tenire noluit, etc.— Fro Cn. Plane. 40. 

f Cum omnia ilia Municipia, quae sunt a Vibone Brundisium* in BAe 
mea essent, iter mihi tutum, multis minitantibus, magno cum suo 
metu praestiterunt. Brundisium yeni, vel potius ad moenia access!. 
Urbem unain mihi amicissimam de^linayi, quae se vel poUus exscindi, 
quam e suo complexu ut eriperer facile pateretnr. lb.. 
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daily intelligence of all his stages, that he might 
know still where to find him ; taking it for granted, 
that he would not fail to follow him.'* But Atticus* 
seems to have given him no answer on this head, 
nor to have had any thoughts of stirring from 
Rome : he was persuaded perhaps, that his compa- 
ny abroad could be of no other use to him, than to 
give some little relief to his present chagrin; 
whereas his continuance in the city might be of 
the greatest ; not only in relieving, but in removing 
his calamity, and procuring his restoration : or we 
may imagine, what his character seems to suggest, 
that though he had a greater love for Cicero, than 
for any man, yet it was always with an exception, 
of not involving himself in the distress of his friend, 
or disturbing the tranquillity of his life, by taking 
any share of another's misery; and that he was 
following only the dictates of his temper and prin- 
ciples, in sparing himself a trouble, which would 
have made him suffer more than his philosophy 
could easily bear. But whatever was the cause, it 
gave a fresh mortifiration to Cicero ; who, in a let* 
ter upon it, says, " I made no doubt but that I 
« should see you at Tarentum or Brundisium : 
** it would have been convenient for many reasons ; 
" and above all, for my design of spending some 
" time with you in Epirus, and regulating all my 
^* measures by your advice: but since it has not 

* Sed te oro, ut ad me Vibonem statim venias.^Si id ftoa fe^erUini* 
rabor, sed coofido te esse facturum. Ad Alt. 3. 1. 

Nupc, ut ad te antea seripsi, si ad nos veneris, consillmii tati^s rei 
capiemus. lb. 2. 

Iter BruDdisiuin versus cootali — DUnc tu propera, at nos eonsequafet 
«i onodo recipiemur. Adboc invitanmr beoigne. ib. 3. 

Nihil mihi optatias cadere posse, qiiaHi ut ta me qoampriiOjBin <km^ 
cequare. Ib*4. 
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^* happened, as I wished, I shall add this also to the 
" great number of many other afflictions.''* He 
was now lodged in the villa of M. Lenius Flaccu^, 
not far from the walls of Brnndisium ; where he 
arrived on the seventeenth of April, and on the last 
of the same month embarked for Dyrrhachiqm. 
In his account of himself to his wife, *' I spent 
" thirteen days," says he, " with Placcus, who for 
''my sake slighted the risk of his fortunes and 
** life ; nor was deterred by the penalty of the law 
" from performing towards me all the rights of 
" friendship and hospitality : I wish that it may 
*' ever be in my power to make a proper return ; I 
** am sure that I shall always think myself obliged 
"todoit/'t 

During his stay with Placcus, he was in no small 
perplexity about the choice of a convenient place 
for his residence abroad : Atticus offered him his 
house in Epirus; which was a castle of some 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat 
But since Atticus could not attend him thither in 
person, he dropt all thoughts of that, and was in- 
clined to go to Athens ; till he was informed, that 
it would be dangerous for him to travel into that 

* Non fiieratmihiilubinin, quinte Tarenti aut BrondiRii visaras es- 
8^m : idcjue ad multa pertinuit ; id eis, et ut io Epiro consisteremus. 
et de reliquis rebus tao concilio Htereinur. Quoniam id non conticit, 
ent hoc quoque in magno numero nostrorum malorum. lb. 6. 

+ 1/1 horto8 M. Lenii Flacci me contuFi : cat cum omnis metus, pob- 
Iicatio bonorum, exiiium, mors proponeretur. haec perpetl. si accidc- 
rent, nmluit, quam custodiam mei capitis dimittere.— Pro Plancio. 41 

Nos Brundisii apud M. Lenium Flaccum dies XUI. fiiimus, virum 
optimum : qui periculum fortunarum et capitis sui prae mea salute 
neglexit: neque legis improbissimae poena deductqs est, quo minus 
hospltii et anaicitiae jus, officiumque praestaret. Huio utinam cra- 
^am aUquando referrc possimus ; habebimus quidem semper.— Ep, 
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part of Greece ; where all those, who had been 
banished for Catiline's conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided ; who would have had 
some comfort in their exile, to revenge themselves 
on the author of their misery, if they could have 
caught him.* 

Plutarch tells us, " that, in sailing out of Brundi- 
** sium, the wind, which was fair, changed of a sud- 
** den, and drove him back again; and when he pas*d 
" over to Dyrrhachium, in the second attempt, that 
** there happened an earthquake, and a great stoi na, 
"immediately after his landing; from which the 
" soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would 
" not be long/' But it is strange, that a writer, so 
fond of prodigies, whidi nobody else takes notice 
of, should omit the story of Cicero's dream, which 
was more to his purpose, and is related bv Cicero 
himself: " That in one of the stages of his flight, 
" being lodged in the villa of a friend, after he had 
" lain restless and wakeful a great part of the 
" night, he fell into a sound sleep near break of 
" day, and when he awaked about eight in the ^ 
*^ morning, told his dream to those rotmd him : 
** That as he seemed to be wandering disconsolate 
" in a lonely place, C. Marius, with his fasces 
*^ wreathed with laurel, accosted him, and demand- 
** ed why he was so melancholy : and when he an 
" swered, that he was driven out of his country by 

* Qnod me rogas et hortaris, at apud te in Epiro sim ; voluntas tua 
mihi valde grata est. — Sed itineris causa nt divertereni, primum est 
deyium ; delude ab Autrodio et caeteris quatridui ; deinde sine te. 
NaiD castellum muDitum habitant! mihi prodesset, transeunti non est 
Decessarium. Quod si auderem* Athenas peterem : sane ita cadebat, 
al yellem. Nunc et nostri bostes ibi sunt» et te non hf^bemus>-^A4 
^tt.3.7. 
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** violence, Mkrius took him by the hand, and bid- 
" ding him be of courage, ordered the next lictor 
*' to conduct him int6 his monument ; telling him, 
" that there he should find safety : upon this, the 
** company presently cried out, that he would have 
** a quick and glorious return,"* All which was 
exactly fulfilled; for his restoration was decreed 
in a certain temple built by Marius, and, for that 
reason, called Marius's monument; where the 
senate happened to be assembled on that, occa- 
sion.t 

This dream was much talked of in the family, 
and Cicero himself, in that season of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it : and, on the first 
news of the decrees passing in'Marius's monument, 
declared, that nothing could be more divine ; yet, 
in disputing afterwards on the nature bf dreams, he 
asserts them all to be " vain and fantastical, and 
" nothing else but the imperfect traces, and con- 
*^ fused impressions, which our waking thoughts 
** leave upon the mind; that in his flight, therefore, 
" as it was natural for him to think much upon his 
" countryman Marius, who had suffered the same 
" calamity ; so that was the cause of his dreaming 
" of him ; and that no old woman could be so silly 
" as to give any credit to dreams, if, in the infinite 
" number and variety of them, they did not some^ 
" times happen to hit right."t 

* De DiviB. 1. 28. Val. Max. 1. 7. 

t Valerius Mazimus calls this monuraent of Marins« the Umple qfjvr- 
fUer; but it appears, from Cicero*s account^ to have b^eo tl!e temple 
of honour and virtue, 

t Maximeque reliquiae eamm rerum moyentur io animis, et agitan- 
tiir, de quibus yigilaiites aut cogitaTimus aut egimus. Ut miiii tenpo*- 
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When be came to Dyrrbachium, he found con- 
firmed what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
irom Rome on Catiline's account. This determined 
him to go into Macedonia, before they could be 
informed of his arrival, where his friend On. Plan- 
cius was then quaestor, who no sooner heard of his 
landing, than he came to find him at Dyrrhachium, 
where, out of regard to his present circumstances, 
and the privacy which he s^cted, dismissing his 
officers, and laying aside all the pomp of magistra- 
cy, he conducted him, with the observance of a 
private companion, to his head-quarters at Thessa- 
lonica, about the twenty-first of May. L. Apu- 
leius was the praetor or chief govemour of the 
province ; but though he.was an honest man, and 
Cicero's friend, yet he durst not ventui*e to grant 
him his protection, or shew him any publick civili- , 
ty, but contented himself with conniving only at 
^at his quaestor Plancius did.* 

ribas illis multuip in animo Marius versabatar, recordanti, quam ille. 
graTem snam causam magno animo, quam constant! tulisset. Banc' 
credo eausam de illo soroniandi fuisse. De Divin. 2. 67. 

An ta ceases ullam anum tam deKram futurara fuisse* at som^ 
Biis crederet, nisi ista casu noanunquam forte teinere concurrerent ? 
lb. 68. 

'^^ Quo cum venissero cognovi, id quod audieram, refertam e^se 
Graeciam sceleratissimonim hominum ac nefarioram. — Qui antequanf 
de meo adventu audire potnissent, in Macedoniam ad Planciuroqne 
perrezi — nam si mu lac me Dyrrhachium attigisse audivit/statim ad 
me lictoribus dimissis, insignibus abjectis. Teste mutata profectus est. 
— Tbessaionicam me in quaestoriumque perduzit. Pro Plancio. 41r 
Post red. in Sea. 14. 

Hie ego ounc de praetore Macedoaiae oihiltdicam amplius, nisi eunv 
^t ciTem optimum semper et mihi amicum faisse, sed eadem tiifiuisse 
qaae caeteros. Pro Plan« ib. 
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While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to infoj-m him of his 
intended route, and to settle tht place of their meet- 
ing: Quintus's design was to pass from Ephesiis 
to Athens, and thence by land through Macedonia, 
and to have an interview with his brother at Thes- 
salonica; t)ut the neWs which he met with at 
Athens obliged him to hasten his journey towards 
Rome> where the faction were preparing to receive 
him with an impeachment, for the tnal-administra- 
tion of his province : nor had Gicero at last resolu- 
tion enough to see him, being unable to bear the 
tenderness of such a meeting, and much more the 
misery of parting; and he was apprehensive, be- 
sides, that if they once met, they should not be able 
tb part at all, whilst Quintus's presence at home 
was necessary to their common interest : so that, 
to avoid one affliction, he was forced, he says, to 
endure another most cruel One, that of shunning 
the embraces of a brother.'*^ • 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of his 
brother's lieutenants, paid him a visit on his return 
towards Italy, and acquainted him with what he 
had learnt in passing through Greece, that the 
banished conspirators who had resided there were 
actually forming a plot to seize and murder him; 

* QuiDtas frater cum ex Asia discessisset ante Kalend. Mai. et Athe- 
nas Tenisset idib. yalde fuit ei properandum, ne quid absens acciperet 
calamitatis, si quis forte fuisset, qui coDt'entus nostris maiis non esset. 
Itaque eiim malui properare Romain, quam ad me Tenire : et simul, 

dicam enim quod Terum est, ^animum ioducere non potui, at aut 

ilium amantissimum mei, mollissimo aniroo tan to in moerore aspice- 
rem — atqne etiam illud timebam, quod profeeto accidisset, ne a me 
dicredi.non posset.— Hnjus acerbitatis eventum altera acerbitate doo 
Tideodi fratris yiU?i. Ad Att. 3. 9. Ad Quia. Fra. 1. 3. 
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for which reascm be advised him to go into Asia, 
where the zeal and affection of the province would 
afford him the safest retreat, both on his own and 
his brother's account,'^ XJicero was disposed to 
follow his advice, and leave Macedonia; for the 
praetor Apuleius, though a friend, gave him no 
encouragement to stay ; and the consul Piso, his 
«»emy, was comin]s; to the command of it next 
winter : but all bis friends at Rome dissuaded bid 
removal to any place more distant from them ; and 
Plancius treated him so affectionately, and contrived 
to make all things so easy to him, that he dropt 
the thoughts of changing his quarters. Planciusr 
was in hopes that Cicero wouW be recalled with 
the ejepiration of hfe quaestorship, and that he 
should have the honour of returning with him to 
Rome, to reap the fruit of his fidelity, not ottly 
from Cicero's gratitude, but the favour of the se- 
nate and people.f The only incontenience that 
Cicero found in bis present situation, was the num- 
ber of soldiers, and concourse of people, who fre- 
quented the pliace, on accouut of business with the 
quaestor. For he was so shocked and dejected by 
his misfortune, that though the cities of Greece 
were offering their services attd compliments, and 



* Cum ad me L. Tabero, meus necessarius, qui fratri raeo legatus 
fuisset, decedens ex Asia venisset, easqae insidiaff, qoas mihi paratas 
ab exnlibus coojuratis audierat, aDimo anticissimo detulisset. In Asiam 
me ire, propter ejus provinciae mecuin et ciim fratre meo necessitudi* 
nem.-'Pro Plauc. 41. 

f Plancius, homo officiosissiikias, me cupit esse secnm et adhuc reti- 
Bot-^sperat posse fieri, ut meeiim in Italiam decedat.— -^Ep. Fam. 
14. \. 

Longius, quum ita ?obis placet, non discedam.— lb. 2. 

Me adbuc Plancius liberaJitate sua retinet. — spes horoini est iiyects, 
non eadera quae mihi, posse nos una decere : quam rem %\]n magno- 
bonori sperat fore. Ad Att. 3. 22. 
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'striving to do him all imaginable honours,"^ yet 
he refused to see all company, and was so shy 
of the publick, that he could hardly endure the 
Ught.t 

It cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 
his exile, he did not behave hknself with that firm- 
ness which might reasonably be expected from one 
who had borne so glorious a part in the republick, 
conscious of his integrity, and sufiering in the 
cause of his country ; for his letters are generally 
filled with such lamentable expressions of grief 
and despair, that his best friends, and even his 
wife, were forced to admonish him sometimes ta 
rouse his courage,! and remember his former 
character, Atticus was constantly putting him in 
mind of it, and sent him word of a report that was 
brought to Rome by one of Crassus's freed men,^ 
that his affliction had disordered his senses; to 
which he answered, " That his mind was still 
" sound, and wished only that it had been always so, 
" when he placed his confidence on those who per- 
" fidiously abused it to his ruin."J 

* Plut. in Cicero. 

t Odi enim celebritatem, fugio homines, lucem aspicere fix possom. 
Ad Att. 3. 7. 

I Tu quod me hortaris, ut animo sim magno, etc. Ep. Fain. 14. 4. 

J Nam quod scribis t^ audire, me etiam mentis errore ex dolore afli- 
ci : mihi vero mens Integra est, atque utinam tarn in periculo fuisset* 
cum ego lis, qui bus salutem meam carissimam esse arbitrabar, inimi- 
cissimis, crudelissimisque usus sum. Ad Att. 3. 13. 

Acqepi quatuor epis tolas a te missas ; anam, qua me objargas, ut 
sim firmior; alteram, qua (Onssi libertam ais tibi de mea solicitudine 
macieque narrasse. lb. 15. 
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But these remonstrances did not please him : he 
thought them unkind and unseasonable, as he inti- 
mates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
himself very movingly on this subject '* As to 
** your chiding me," says he, " so often and so se- 
*• verely, for being too much dejected, what misery 
** is there, I pray you, so grievous, which I do not 
^* feel in my present callamity ? Did any man ever 
** fall from such a height of dignity, in so good a 
** cause, with the advantage of such talents, expe- 
** rience, interest ; such support of all honest men ? 
" Is it possible for me to forget what I was ? or 
*' not to feel what I am ? From what honour, what 
** glory, I am driven ? From what children ? what 
" fortunes ? what a brother ? whom, though I tove, 
" and have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
" you may perceive what a new sort of affliction I 
" suffer) I refused to see, that I might neither 
^* augment my own grief by the sight of his, nor 
" offer myself to him thus ruined, whom be had 
" left so flourishing: I omit many other things in- 
" tolerable to me, for I am hindered by my tears : 
" tell me, then, whether am I still to be reproached 
" for grieving, or for suffering myself rather to be 
** deprived of what I ought never to have parted 
" with, but my life, which I might easily hav^e pre- 
" vented, if some perfidious friends had not urged 
" me to my ruin within my own walls, &c."=^ In 
another letter : " Continue," says he, ** to assist 
^* me, as you do, with your endeavours, your ad- 
" vice, and your interest ; but spare yourself the 
" pains of comforting, and much more of chiding 
" me J for, when you do this, I cannot help charg- 

♦ Ad Att 3. IQ. 
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** ing it to your want of love and concern for me, 
" wnom I imagine to be so afflicted with my mis- 
^ fortune, as to be inconsolable even yourself."* 

He was now indeed attacked in his weakest part, 
the only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
been as great in affliction as he was in prosperity, 
would have been a perfection not given to man ; 
yet this very weakness flowed from a source which 
rendered him the more amiable in all the other 
parts of his life, and the same tenderness of di^)o- 
sition which made him love his friends, his children, 
his countrv, more passionately than other men, 
made him leel the loss of them more sensibly : *^ I 
" have twice," says he, " saved the republick ; 
^* once with glory ; a second time with misery : 
•* for I will never deny myself to be a man, or brag 
" of bearing the loss of a brother, children, wife, 
** country, without sorrow. — For what thanks had 
** been due to me for quitting what I did not 
** value ?"t In a^other speech : " I own my grief 
" to have been extremely great ; nor do I pretend 
*^ to that wisdom which those expected from me, 
" who gave out that I was too much broken by my 
^* affliction ; for such a hardness of mind, as of bo- 
" dy, which does not feel pain, is a stupidity, rather 
^' than a virtue. — I am not one of those to whom 



* Tu me, at facis, opera, consilio, gratia Juira : conselari jam desiae i 
oblugare Tero noli : quod cum facis, ego tuum amorem et dolorem de* 
siclero; quern ita affectum meaaerumna esse arbitror, i|t te ipsum ne^ 
IQO coDSoIari potest. lb. XI. 

t Udus bis rempub. servavi, semel gloria, iternm aerumna mea. 
Neque epim in hoc me hominem esse iniciabor unquam ; at me opti- 
roo fratre, carissimis liberis, fidelissima conjuge, yestro conspectu, 
patria, hoc honoris gradu sine dolore caruisse glorier. Quod si fecif- 
sem, qaod a me beneficium haber^is, cam pro robis ea, quae mihi 
0f8eot vilia, reliquissem. Pro Sext. 22. 
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** all things are indifferent, but love myself and my 
" friends, as our common humanity requires ; and 
" he who, for the publick good, parts with what he 
** holds the dearest, gives the highest proof of love 
" to his country."*' 

There was another consideration, which added 
no small sting to his affliction ; to reflect, as he 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but how 
he had lost it, by his own fault; in suffering him- 
self to be imposed upon and deluded by false and 
envious friends. This he frequently touches upon, in 
a strain which shews that it galled him very severely': 
*' Though my grief,'* says he, " is incredible, yet I 
" am not disturbed so much by the misery of what 
** I feel, as the recollection of my fault — Where- 
" fore when you hear how much I am afflicted, 
'' imagine that I am suffering the punishment of 
" my folly, not of the event ; for having trusted too 
" much to one whom I did not take to be a ras- 
" caL'^t It must needs be cruelly mortifying to 
one of his temper; nicely tender of his reputation, 
and passionately fond of glory ; to impute his cala- 
mity to his own blunders, and fancy himself the 

* Accept magnum atque incredibilem dolorem : uon iiego : neqiie 
i8tam mihi asciseo sapientiam, quam dobouIU in me reqairebant, qui 
me animo mmis fraeto et afflicta esse loquebantur — eamque animi du- 
ritiam* sicat corporis, quod cum uritur non 8enUt, stuporem potins, 
quam virtutem putarem — non tam sapiens quam ii, qui nihil curant, 
sed tarn amans tuorum ac tui, quam commuois humaoitas postulat — 
qui autem ea ireliaquit reifuib. causa, a qnlbus sujiimo cum dolore di- 
Tellitur, ei paJtria cara est. Pro Dom. 36» 37. 

f Et si incredibiH ealanitate afSictns sum, tamea non tam est ex mr- 
seria, quam ex culpae nostrae recordatione — quare cum me afflictum et 
coofoctum kietv audies, ezistimato me ttultitiae meae poenam ferre 
graviut* quam eyeiiti i q^od «i credideruo, quern itetariuip esse oon 
putarim.— Ad Att. 3. a, fid. 9. 14, 15, 10^ ^tc. 
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dupe of men not so wise as himself: yet after all, 
it may reasonably be questioned, whether his in- 
quietude of this sort, was not owing rather to the 
jealous and querulous nature of affliction itself, 
than to any real foundation of truth : for Atticus 
would never allow his suspicions to be just,nof even 
aj^inst Hortensius, where they seem to lie the hea- 
viest.* This is the substance of what Cicero himself 
says, to excuse the excess of his grief, and the only 
excuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he did 
not pretend to be a Stoicky nor aspire to the charac- 
ter of a Hero : yet we see some writers labouring to 
defend him even against himself; and endeavouring 
to persuade us, that all this air of dejection and 
despair vs as wholly feigned and assumed, for the 
sake of moving compassion, and engs^ing hig 
friends to exert themselves the more warmly, in 
soliciting his restoration ; lest his affliction should 
destroy him, before they could effect itf 

When he had been gone a little more than 
two months, his friend iNinnius, the tribune, made 
a motion in the senate to recall him, and repeal 
the law of Clodius: to which the whole house 
readily agreed, w^ith eight of the tribunes, till one 
of the otlier two, Aelius Ligus, interposed his 
negative : they proceeded however to a resolu- 
tion, that no other business should be transact- 

* Nam qaod purgas eos, quos ego mihi scrips! invidlsse, et in eis 
Catonem : ego yero tantum iilam puto a scelere isto abfuisse, ut max- 
ime doleam plus apud me simutationem aliornin, quam istius fidem 
^aliiisse. Caeteri quos purgas, debent noibi pargati esse, tibi si soBt. 
—lb. 15. 

f Absent potius se dolere simulavit, ut suos, quod diximoB, ma|i» 
^ommoveret : et praesens item se doluisse simulavit, ut yir prudentiS'r 
«iniiu, sceuae, quod aiunt, terviret— Corradi Questura. p. 291 , 
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ed till the consuls had actually prepared a new 
law for that purpose.* About the same time, 
Quintus Cicero, who left Asia on the first of 
May, arrived at Rome; and was received with 
great demonstrations of respect, by persons of all 
ranks, who flocked out to meet him.f Cicero 
suffered an additional anxiety on his account, lest 
the Clodian cabal, by means of the impeachment 
which they threatened, should be able to expel 
him too : especially, since Clodius's brother, Ap- 
pius, was the praetor, whose lot it was to sit on 
those trials-t But Clodius was now losing ground 
apace; being grown so insolent, on his late suc- 
cess, that even his friends could not bear him 
any longer : for having banished Cicero, and sent 
Cato out of his way, he began to fancy himself 
a match for Pompey ; by whose help, or conni- 
vance at least, he had acquired all his power ; 
and, in open defiance of him, seized by strata- 
gem into his hands, the son of king Tigranes, 
whom Pompey had brought with him from the 
east, and kept a prisoner at Rome in the cus- 
tody of Flavins the praetor ; and, instead of de- 
livering him up, when Pompey demanded him, 
undertook, for a large sum of money, to give 
. ■- I . I ■ 1 .. I . 

* Decrevit senatus frequens de de meo reditu Kal. Juii. disseii- 
tiente nullo, referente L. Ninnio— intercessit Ligus iste oescio qui, 
additamentum inimicofum meonim. — Omnia senatus rejiciebat, nist 
de me primum consoles retuHssent. Pro Sext. 31. 

Non multo post discessum meum me unirersi revocaTistis, refe" 
rente L. Ninnio. Post red. in Sen. 2. 

t Htiic ad urbem venienti tota obviam civitas cum lacrymis, gemi- 
tuque processerat. Pro Sext. 31. 

I Mihi etiani unum de malis in metu est, fratris miseri negotium. 
At. Att. 3. 8. 

De Quinto Fratre nuncii nobis tristes — sane sum in meo infinlt«« 
moerore solicitus, et eo magis, quod Appiiquaestio est. Ibr 17^ 
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him his liberty and send him hcnne. This how- 
ever did not pass without a sliarp engagement 
between him and Flavins, " who marched out of 
^ Rome, with a body of men well armed, to re- 
« cover Tigranes by force : but Clodius .proved 
<< too strong for him ; and killed a great part of 
«* his company, and among them Papirius, a Ro- 
** man knight of Pompey's intimate acquaintance, 
«« while Flavins also himself had some difficulty 
« to escape with life/'* 

This affront roused Pompey to think of recal- 
ling Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of 
Clodius, a» to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate 
himself with the senate and the people : he dropt 
some hints of his inclination to Cicero's friends, 
and particularly to Atticus, who presently gave 
him part of the agreeable news : upon which Ci- 
cero, though he had no opinfewi of Pompey's sin^ 
cerity, was encouraged to write to him ; and seirt 
a copy of his letter to Atticus, telling him, at 
the same tin^, " that if Pompey could (figest the 
« affront, which he had received in the case of 
<< Tigranes, he should despair of his being moved 

'^ Me expnlso, Catone amandato. Id eum ipsum se coavertit, (^ 
auctore, quo adjatore, in concionibus ea, qjuae gerebat> oraDia, qaae- 
^me gesserat, se fecisse et facere dicebat. Cn. PompeiHm— duitius 
furori suo veniam datunim non arbitrabatur. Q,m ex ejiis costodlA 
per insidias regis araici filium, hostem captivum surripuisget; etem 
injuria virum fortissimum lacessisset. Sperayit iisdem se oopiis earn 
illo posse confligere, quibuscum ego noluissem booorum periculo diini* 
care. Pro Dora. 25, 

Ad quartum ab irrbe lapidem pugna facta est : in qua' maiti ex atra« 
que parte ceciderunt ; plures tamen ex Flavii, inter quos IVT. Pftpidns, 
Kques Romanus, publicanos, familiaris Pompeio. Flavins sine oomite 
Romson vix perfugit. Ascon. in Milon. 14. 
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" by any thing.'^* Varro likewise,, who bad a 
particular intimacy with Pompey, desired Atti- 
cus to let Cicero know, that Pompey would cer- 
tainly enter into his cause, as soon as he heard 
from Caesar, which he expected to do every day. 
This intelligence from so good an author, raised 
Cicero's hopes, till, finding no effects of it for a 
considerable time, he began to apprehend that 
there was either nothing at all in it, or that Cae- 
sar's answer wa& averse, and had put an end to it.f 
The fact however shews, what an extraordinary 
deference Pompey paid to Caesar, that he would 
not take a step in this affair at Rome, without 
sending first to Gaul, to consult him about it. 

The city was alarmed at the same time, by the 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey 's life, said 
to be contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves 
was seized at the door of the senate, with a dagger 
which his master had given him, as he confessed, to 
stab Pompey : which, being accompanied with ma- 
ny daring attacks on Pompey's person by Clodius's 
mob, made him resolve to retire from the senate and 
the forum, till Clodius was out of his tribunate ; and 



* Sermonem tium et Pompeii cognori ex tuis Uteris. IMotnm lo 
repub. non tantum impendere video, quantum tu aut videS, aut ad me 
coDsolandum affers. — ^Tigraue enlm neglecto sublata sunt omnia — ]ite- 
rarum exemplum, quas ad Pompeinm tcripsi, raisi tibi. Ad. Att. 
3. 8. 

Pompeium etiam simulatorem puto. Ad Quint. Fra. 1. 3. 

Ex literis tuis plenus sum expectatione de Pompeio, quid nam de 
nobis velit, aut ostendat. — Si tibi stultus esse Tideor, qui sperera, fa- 
cio tuo Jussu. Ad Att. 3. 14. 

t Expectationem nobis non panram attuleras, cnm scripseras, Yar- 
rooem tibi pro amicitia confirmasse, causam nostram Pompeiom certe 
tutfcepturum ; et simul a Caesare literae, qoas expeetaret, remissae 
essent, auctorem etiam datumm. .Utram id nibil Aiit, ao adyersatae 
sunt Caesaris literae 1 lb. 19. 

VOL. I. 49 
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shut himself up in his own house, whither he was 
still pursued and actually besieged by one of Clo- 
dius's freedom, Damio. An outrage so audacious 
could not be overlooked by the magistrates, wha 
came out with all their forces, to seize or drive 
away Damio ; upon which a general engagement 
ensued, " where Gabinius," as Cicero says, " was 
" forced to break his league withClodius, and fight 
" for Pompey ; at first, faintly and unwillingly, but 
^* at last heartily ; while Piso, more religious, stood 
*' firm to his contract, and fought on Clodius^'s side, 
" till his fasces were broken, and he himself wound- 
" ed, and forced to run away/'^ 

Whether any design was really formed against 
Pompey's life, or the story was contrived to serve 
his present views, it seems probable at least, that 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too contemp- 
tible to give him any just apprehension ; but the 
shutting himself up at home made an impression 
upon the vulgar, and furnished a better pretence 
for turning so quick upon Clodius, and quelling 
that insolence which he himself had raised : for this 
was the constant tenour of his politicks, to give a 
free course to the publick disorders, for the sake 
of displaying his own importance to more advan- 
tage ; that when the storm was at the height, he 

'I' Cum haec noD possent diatius jam sustinere, initur consilium de 
interitu Cd. Pompeii: quo patefacto, ferroque deprehenso, ille in- 
dusus domi tamdiu iuit, quaradiu inimicus meus in tribiraatu. Pro 
Se»t. 32. 

Deprehensus denique cum ferro ad senatum is, qnem ad Co. Fom- 
peium iDterimendura collocatum fuisse constabat. Id Pison. 12. 

Cum tamen-^Gabinius col legit ipse se vix : ex contra suum Clo- 
dium, primum simulate; deinde nonlibenter; ad extremum tamen 
pro Cn. Pompeio vere, vehementerque puguavit. Ta tamen homo re- 
ligiosus et sanctus, foedus frangere nohilsti — itaque in illo tumulta 
fracti fasces, ictus ipse» quotidie tela, lapides, fugae. Ibid. 
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might appear at last in the scene, like a deity of 
the theatre, and reduce all again to order; ex- 
pecting still that the people, tired and harassed by 
these perpetual tumults, would be forced to create 
him dictator, for settling the quiet of the city. 

The consuls-elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Q.. Metellus Nepos: the first was Cicero's 
warm friend, the second his old enemy ; the same 
who put that affront upon him on laying down his 
consulship ; his promotion, therefore, was a great 
discouragement to Cicero, who took it for granted, 
that he would employ all his power to obstruct his 
return ; and reflected, as he tells us, " that though 
*' it was a great thing to drive him out, yet as there 
*^ were many who hated, and more who envied him, 
" it WQuld not be difficult to keep him\Out/'* But 
Metellus, jpe.rceiving which way Pompey's inclina- 
tion, and Caesar's also, was turning, found reason 
to change his mind, or at least to dissemble it ; and 
promised not only to give his consent, but his as- 
sistance, to Cicero's restoration. His colleague, 
Lentulus, in the mean while, was no sooner elected, 
than he revived the late motion of Ninnius, and 
proposed a vote to recall Cicero ; and when Clodius 
interrupted hitn, and recited that part of bis law, 
which made it criminal to move any thirjg about it ; 
Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a mere pro- 
scription, and act of violence.! This alarmed 
Clodius, and obliged him to exert all his arts, to 

* Inimici sunt multi, iavidi paene oomes. Ejicpre nos magnum fuit, 
exclodere focile est. Ep. fam. 14. 3. 

f Cum a tribvnopleb. vetaretur, cum praeclarum caput recitaretur, 
ne quid ad vos referret — totam illam, ut ante dixi, proscriptiouem« 
jion legem putavit. Post red* in Sen. 4. 
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support the validity of his^law; he threatened ruin 
and destruction to all who should dare to oppose* 
it ; and, to imprint the greater terrour, fixed on 
the doors of the senate-house, that clause which pro- 
hibited all men to speak or act in any manner for 
Cicero's return, on pain of being treated as ene- 
mies. This gave a mrther disquiet to Cicero, lest 
it should dishearten his active friends, and furnish 
an excuse to the indolent, for doing nothing : He 
insinuates, therefore, to Atticus, what might be 
said to obviate it ; " that all such clauses were only 
" bugbears, without any real forte ; or otherwise, 
" no law could ever be abrogated; and whatever 
•* effect this was intended to have,that it must needs 
" fell of course with the law itself."* 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of eve- 
iT thing that could hurt, and catching at every 
thing t£at could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of uneasi^ 
ness: for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter- 
tainment only of his intimate friends against someem- 
inent senator, not named, but generally supposed to 
-be Curio, the father, who was now disposed and en- 
gaged to serve him : he was surprised and concern- 
ed, that the oration was publick ; and his instruc- 
tions upon it to Atticus are somewhat curious ; and' 
shew how much he was struck with the apprehen- 
sion, of losing so powerful a friend. " You have 

* Tute scripsisti, quoddam capat legis Clodium in curiae poste fixis- 
86, ne referri, neT« dici liceret — Ad Att. 3. 15. 

Sed vides nunquam esse obsenratas sanctiones earum legum, quae 
abrogareDtur. Nam si id esset, nulla fere abrogari posset :— sed cum 
lex abrogatur) illnd Ipsum abrogatur, [quo non earn abrogari eporteat. 
lb. 23. 
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** stunned me/' says he, '* with the news of the 
** oration's being published : heal the wound, as 
" you promise, if you possibly can : I wrote it long 
** ago in anger, after he had first written against 
** me ; but had suppressed it so carefully, that I 
*' never dreamt of its getting abroad, tior can ima- 
" gine how it slipt out ; but since, as fortune would 
** have it, I never had a word with him in per- 
" son, and it is written more negligently than my 
*' other orations usually are, I cannot but think 
" that you may disown it, and prove it not to be 
" mine : pray take care of this, if you see any 
" hopes for me ; if not, there is the less reason to 
" trouble myself about it."* 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were 
his brother Quintus, his wife I'erentia, his son-in- 
law Piso, Atticus, and Sextius. But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to have given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other; 
which obliged him to admonish them gently in his 
letters, that since their friends were so few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves.f 

Terentia, however, bore a very considerable part 
of the whole afiair ; and, instead of being daunted 

* Peronssisti autem me de oraUone prolata : cui Yulneri, ut scribis, 
medere, si quid potes. Scrips! eqaidein olim ei ii-atiis, quod ille 
prior scripserat : sed ita compresseram, ut nnpquam manaturam pu- 
tarem. Quo modo ezciderit nescio. Sed quia nuo(]|uam accidit, ut 
cum eo verbo uno coocertarem ; et quia scripta mihi videtur negli- 
gentius, quam caeterae, pnto posse probari non esse meam. Id, li: 
putas me posse sanari^ cores velim : sin plaoe perii minus ialioro. Ad 
Att. 3. XII. 

f De Quinto fratre nihil ego te acousavi, sed yos, cum praesertim 
tarn panel estis, Tolui esse qoam conjunctiisimos. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 
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by the depression of the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their ene- 
mies, and procure her husband's restoration. But 
one of Cicero's letters to her, in these unhappy 
circumstances, will give the clearest view of her 
character, and the spirit with which she acted. 



" Cicero to Terentia. 

" Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
*^ any one than to you, unless it be when I receive 
*' a long one from somebody else, which I find 
** myself obliged to answer. For I have nothing 
" either to write, nor in my present situation em- 
*^ ploy myself on any thing that is more troublesome 
** to me ; and when it is to you and our dear TuUio- 
« la, I cannot write without a flood of tears. For I 
" see. you the most wretched of women, wijom I 
** wished always to see the happiest, and ought to 
** have made so ; as I should have done, if I had not 
** been so great 2^ coward. 1 am extremely sensible 
** of Piso's services to us; have exhorted him, as well 
♦* as I could, and thanked him as I ought. Your 
** hopes, I perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
** will be effectual, if Pompey concur with them : 
*^ but I am afraid still of Crassus. You do every 
** thing for me^ I see, with the utmost courage and 
^* affection : nor do I wonder at it ; but lament our 
^' unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be re- 
*^ lieved by your suffering still greater : for our 
** good friend, P. Valerius, wrote me word, what I 
" could not read without bursting into tears, how 
^ you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to 
" the Valerian bank. Alas, my light, my darlings 
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" to whom all the world used to sue for help ! that 
" you, my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; 
" thus oppressed with grief and distress ! and that 
** I should be the cause of it ; I, who have pre- 
" served so many others, that we ourselves should 
" be undone ? As to what you write about the 
" house, that is, about the area, I shall then t^e 
" myself to be restored, when that shall be restored 
" to us. But those things are not in our power. 
'* What affects me more nearly is, that when so 
" great an expense is necessary, it should all lie 
'' upon you, who are so miserably stript and plun- 
" dered already. If we live to see an end of these 
** troubles, we shall repair all the rest. But if the 
^ same fortune must ever depress us, will you throw 
^ away the poor remains that are left for your sub- 
'' sistence? For God's sake, my dear life, let 
•* others supply the money, who are able, if they 
'^ are willing : and if you love me, do nothing that 
*' can hurt your health, which is already so im- 
^' paired. For you are perpetually in my thoughts 
^ both day and night. I see that fyou decline no 
** sort of trouble ; but am afraid how you will sus- 
•* tain it : yet the whole affair depends on you. 
*' Pay the first regard therefore to your health, . 
** that we may attam the end of all your wishes, and 
** your labours. I know not whom to write to, 
" except to those, who write to me, or of whom 
" you send me some good account. I will not 
" remove to a greater distance, since you are 
*' against it ; but would have you write to me as 
*' often as possible, especially if you have any 
" hopes that are well grounded. Adieu, my dear 
" love, adieu. The 5th of October from Thes-^ 
" salonica." 
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Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not 
obnoxious to Clodius's law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present neces- 
sities : this is what Cicero refers to, where he en- 
treats her not to throw away the small remains of 
her fortunes ; which he presses still more warmly 
in another letter, putting her in mind, "that if their 
" friends did not fail in their duty, she should not 
" want money ; and if they did, that her own would 
" do but little towards making them easy : he im- 
" plores her therefore not to ruin the boy ; who, 
" if there was anything left to keep him from want, 
" would, with a moderate share of virtue and good 
" fortune, easily recover the rest."^ The son-in- 
law, Pisp, was extremely affectionate and dutiful in 
performing all ^ood offices, both to his banished 
father and the lamily ; and resigned the quaestor- 
ship of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence in 
Rome : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness and generosity ; " Piso's humanity, 
** virtue and kyve for us all is so great,'' says he, 
*' that nothing can exceed it ; the gods grant that it 
*' may one day be a pleasure, I am sure it will al- 
" ways be an honour to him."t- 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with 
money ; he had already furnished Cicero, for the 

'*' Tantum scribo, si erunt in officio amici, pecuoia non deerit ; si 
noD erunt, tu efficere tua pecunia non poteris. Per fortunas niiseras 
nostras, yide ne puerum perditum perdamus : cui si aliqaid erit, ne 
egeat, mediocri virtute opus est, et mediocri fortnua, ut caetera con* 
ieqnator. Ibid. 

t Qui Pontom et Bithyniam quaestor pro mea salute neglexit. Post 
red. in Sen. 15. 

Pisonis humanitas, virtus, amor in nos omnes tantus est, ut nihil 
supra esse possit. UUnam ea res ei yoluptati sit, gloriae quidem video 
fore. Ep.ikm. 14. 1, 
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exigencies of his fli]s;ht, with above 2000 pounds ; 
and, upon succeeding to the great estate of his 
uncle Caecilius, whose name he now assumed^ 
made him a fresh offer of his purse,=* yet his con- 
duct did not wholly satisfy Cicero ; who thought 
him too cold and remiss in his semce ; and fancied 
that it flowed from some secret resentment, for 
having never received from him in his flourishing 
Condition, any beneficial proofs of his friendship: 
in order therefore to rouse his zeal, he took occa- 
sion to promise him, in one of his letters, that 
whatever reason he had to complain on that score, 
it would all be made up to him if be lived to re- 
turn : " If fortune," says he, " ever restore me to 
"my country; it shall be my special care, that 
" you, above all my friends, have cause to rejoice 
'^ at it: and though hitherto, I confess, you have 
" reaped but little benefit from my kindness ; I 

* CiceronU ex patria fugienti H. S. ducenta et qainquaginta millia 
donavit. Corn. Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta hereditate ab omni occapaUone ezpedisti, yalde 
niihi gratum est. Quod facultates tuas ad meam salntem polliceris, 
ut omnibus rebus a te praeter caeteros juvet, id quantum sit praesidi- 
ura video^Ad Att. 3. 20., 

This Caecilius, Atticus's uncle, was a famous churl and usurer, 
sometimes mentioned in Cicero's letters, who adopted Atticus by his 
will, and left him three-fourths of his estate, which amounted to aboYC 
80,0002. Sterling. He had raised this great fortune by the favour 
chiefly of Lucullus, whom he flattered to the last with a promise of 
making him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to Atticus, who 
had h&en very observant of his humour: for which fraud, added to hid 
notorious avarice and extortion, the mob seized his dead body, and 
dragged it infamously about the streets.*— Val. Max. 7. 8. Cicero, 
eongratu latins Atticus upon his adoption, addresses his letter to Q. ' 
Caecilius, Q. F. Pomponianus Atticus. For, in assuming the name of 
the adopter, it was usual to add also their own family name, though 
changed in its termination from Pomponius to Pomponianus, to pre- 
serve the memory of their real extraction : to which some added 
also the surname, as Cicero does in the present case. Ad Att. 
3. 20. 

VOL. 1. 50 
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" will manage so for the future, that whenever I am 
" restored, you shall find yourself as dear to me as 
" my brother and my children : If I have been want- 
" ing therefore in my duty to you, or rather, since I 
" have been wanting, pray pardon me ; for I have 
" been much more wanting to myself."* But At- 
ticus begged of him to lay aside all such fancies, 
and assured him, that there was not the least 
ground for them ; and that he had never been dis- 
gusted by any thing which he had either done, or 
neglected to do for him: entreating him to be 
perfectly easy on that head, and to depend always 
on his best services, without giving himself the 
trouble even of reminding him.f Yet after all, 
the suspicion itself, as it comes from one who knew 
Atticus so perfectly, seems to leave some little blot 
upon his character : but whatever cause there 
might be for it, it is certain, that Cicero at least 
was as good as his word, and by the care which he 
took after his return, to celebrate Atticus's name in 
all his writings, has left the most illustrious testi- 
mony to posterity of his sincere esteem and affec- 
tion for him. 

Sextius was one of the tribunes elect; and, be- 
ing entirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of 



* Ego, 81 me aliquaiido vestri et patriae compotem fortnua feeerit, 
certe efficiam, ut mazime laetere unus ex omnibiis aqiieis : meaqae 
ofiicia ac studia, quae parum aiitea luxernnt (fatendum esteniiD)sic 
ezequar, ut me aeque tibi ao fratrl et liberis nostrift restitutum putes. 
Si quid in te peccavi, ac potius quoniam peccavi, ignosce : inmeeiiiBt 
ipsum peecavi yehemeDtias. Ad Att. 3. 15. 

f Quod me vetas qiiiequam suspicari accidisse ad animum tnuni* 
qpod secus a me erga te commissum, aut praetermissum videretur*. 
geram tibi morem et liberabor ista cura, Tibi tamen eo pluf de« 
bebo, quo tua in me humauitas fuerit excelsior, quam in te mea. 
lb. 20. 
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ajourney into Gaul, to solicit Caesar's consent to 
his restoration ; which though he obtained, as well 
by his own intercession, as by Pompev's letters, yet 
it seems to have been with certain limitations, not 
agreeable to Cicero; for, on Sextius's return to 
Rome, when he drew up the copy of a law, which 
he intended to propose, upon his entrance into 
office; conformable, as we imagine, to the condi- 
tions stipulated with Caesar;." Cicero greatly dis- 
" liked it ; as being too general, and without the 
"mention even of his name, nor providing suffi- 
" ciently either for his dignity, or the restitution of 
" his estate ; so that he desires Atticus to take care 
" to get it amended by^ Sextius."* 

The old tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
whom were Cicero's friends, resolved to make one 
effort more to obtain a law in his favour, which 
they jointly offered to the people on the twenty- 
eighth of October : but Cicero was much more dis- 
pleased with this, than with Sextius's : it consisted 
of three articles ; the first of which restored him 
only to his former rank, but not to his estate : the 
second was only matter of form, to indemnify the 
proposers of it : the third enacted, " that if there 
'* was any thing in it, which was prohibited to be 
** promulgated by any former law, particularly by 
" that of Clodius, or which involved the author of 
" such promulgation in any fine or penalty, that 
** in such case it should have no effect. Cicero 

"" Hoc interim tempore, P. Sextius designatus, iter ad C. Caesarem 
pro mea salute suseepit. Quid egerit, quantum pi ofecer'rt, nibil ad 
causam. Pro Sext. 32. 

Rogatio Sextii neque dignitatis satis babet nee cautionis* Nam et 
Dominatim ferre oportet, et de bonis diligentiqs scribi : et id animad- 
rertas ? elim. Ad Att. 3. 20. 
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** was surprized, that his friends could be induced 
" to propose such an act, which seemed to be 
^* against him, and to confirm that clause of the 
" Clodian law, which made it penal to move any 
" thing for him :" whereas no clauses of that kind 
had ever been regarded, or thought to have any 
special force, but fell of course, when the laws 
themselves were repealed: he observes, "that it 
" was an ugly precedent for the succeeding tri^ 
^^ bunes, if they should happen to have any scru- 
" pies ; and that Clodius had already taken the 
^^ advantage of it, when, in a speech to the peo- 
" pie, on the third of November, he declared, that 
" this act of the tribunes was a proper lesson to 
" their successors, to let them see how far their 
" power extended. He desires Atticus therefore 
" to find out who was the contriver of it, and how 
" Ninnius and the rest came to be so much over- 
" seen, as not to be aware of the consequences of 

The most probable solution of it is, that these 
tribunes hoped to carry their point with less dijffi-. 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodius's law,, 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato^^ 
and several others of the principal citizens ;f and 
they were induced to make this push for H, before 

* Quo major est suspicio malitiae alicujus, cum id, quod ad ipsos 
nihil pertinebat, erat autem contra me, scripsenint. Ut novi tribuni 
Fleb. SI essent timidiores, multo magis sibi eo c^ite utendum puta- 
rent. JVeque id a Clodio pri^etermissum est, dixit enim in concionc 
ad diem 111. Won. Novemb. hoccapite designatts tribunis pleb. pracs- 
criptum esse quid liceret. Ut Ninnium ct caeteros fugerit investiges 
▼ehm, et quis attulerit, etc. lb. 23. © & 

t Video enim quosd^ clarissimos viros, aliquot locis judicasse. te 
cum plebe jure agerepotuisse. Pro Dom. 1«. 
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they quitted their office, from a persuasion, that 
if Cicero was once restored, on any terms, or with 
what restrictions soever, the rest would follow of 
course : and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it every thing else, that was 
wanted : Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himself on second thoughts, as he intimates, in the 
conclusion of his letter ; " 1 should be sorry," says 
he, " to have the new tribunes insert such a clause 
^* in their law; yet let them insert what they 
" please, if it will but pass and call me home, I 
^^ shall be content with it/'* But the only pro- 
ject of a law which he approved, was drawn by 
his cousin C. Visellius Aculeo, an eminent lawyer 
of that age, for another of the new tribunes, T. Fa- 
dius, who had been his quaestor, when he was con- 
sul : he advised his friends, therefore, if there was 
any prospect of success, to push forwards that law, 
which entirely pleased him.f 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piso had provided for his govern- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers in Thessalonica : J This greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve to quit the place without 
delay : and as it was not advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrhachium : for though 
this was within the distance forbidden to him by 

* Id caput sane nolim doyos tribunes pleb« ferre : sed perferant mo- 
do quidlibet : uuo capite quo re?ocabor, modo res conficiatur, ero con- 
tedtns. Ad. Att. 3. 23. 

f Sed si est aliquid in spe, vide legem, quam T. Fadio scripsit Vit 
sellius : ea mihi perplacet.— Ibid. 

X Me adhuc Plancius retinet— Sed jam cum adventare milites dice-, 
rentur, faciendum nobis erit, ut ab eo discedamas. lb. 22. 
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law, yet he had no reason to apprehend any dan- 
ger, in a town particular!)' devoted to him, and 
which had always been under his special patro- 
nage and protection. He c^ame thither on the 
twenty -fifth of November, and gave notice of his 
removal to his friends at Rome, by letters of the 
same date, begun at Thessalonica, and finished at 
Dyrrhachium :^ which shews the great haste, which 
he thought necessary, in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news, which displeased him ; " that, with the 
" consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
" the provinces of the consuls elect had been fiir- 
" nished with money and troops by a decree of the 
" senate :" but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be ex-- 
plained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

" When you first sent me word," says he, " that 
" the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
^* vided for by your consent, though I waS afraid 
" lest it might be attended with some ill conse- 
" quence, yet I hoped that you had some special 
** reason for it, which I could not penetrate : but 
^* having since been informed, both by friends and 
^* letters, that your conduct is universally condemn- 
♦* ed, I am extremely disturbed at it, because the 
** little hopes that were left seem now to be de- 
^* stroyed ; for should the new tribunes quarrel 

* 

^ Djrrhachiam veni quod et libera eivitas est, et in me officiosa. Ep. 
Fam. 14. 1. 

Nam ego eo Domine sum Dyrrbachii, ut quam celerrime (}uid aga* 
tor, andiam, et sum tuto. Civitas enim haec semper a me detensa est. 
lb. 3. 

Quod mei studiosos habeo DyrrhaebiDos, ad eo9 perresi, cam ilia 
snperiora Thessalooicae scripsissem. Ad. Att. 3. 22. Fam. 14. 1. 
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" with us upon it, what farther hopes can there 
" be ? and they have reason to do so, since they 
" were not consulted in it, though they had under- 
** taken my cause, and have lost by our concession 
" all that influence which they would otherwise 
" have had over it, especially when they declare, 
'' that it was for my sake only that they desired 
" the power of furnishing out the consuls, not with 
'^ design to hinder them, but to secure them to my 
" interest ; whereas if the consuls have a mind to 
be perverse, they may now be so without any 
** risk ; yet, let them be never so well disposed, 
" they can do nothing without the consent of the 
" tribunes. As to what you say, that if you had 
" not agreed to it, the consuls would have carried 
" their point with the people, that could never 
" have been done against the will of ihe tribunes : 
" I am afraid, therefore, that we have lost by it 
" the aflfection of the tribunes ; or, if that still re- 
^^ mains, have lost at least our hold on the consuls. 
" There is another inconvenience still, not less con- 
^y siderable ; for that important declaration, as it 
^^ was represented to Hie that the senate would 
*^ enter into nothing till my affiir was settled, is 
<^ now at an end, s^ in a case not only unneces- 
^^ sary, but new and unprecedented ; for I do not 
** beUeve that ihe provinces of the consuls had 
" ever before been provided for, until their en- 
^^ ti^ance into office : but having now broken through 
" that resolution which they had taken in my 
*' cause, tiiey are at liberty to proceed to any 
** other business as they please. It is not, how- 
" ever, to be wondered at, that my friends, who 
^' were applied to, should consent to it ; for it was 
^^ hard for any one to declare openly acainst a mo«- 
" tion so beneficial to the two consuls ; it was hard. 
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" I say, to refuse any thing to Lentulus, who has 
" always been my true friend, or to Metellus, who 
*' has given up his resentments with so much hu- 
" manity ; yet I am apprehensive that we have 
" alienated the tribunes, and cannot hold the con- 
" suls : write me word, I desire you, what turn 
" this has taken, and how the whole affair stands ; 
** and write with your usual frankness, for I love to 
" know the truth, though it should happen to be 
** disagreeable." The tenth of December.* 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, oi' 
rather indeed before he received it, having occasion 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took his way thither 
through Dynhachium, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their 
conduct. Their interview was but short, and after 
they parted, Cicero, upon some new intelligence, 
which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent another letter 
after hjm into Epirus, to call him back again : 
" After you left me," says he, *' I received letters 
** from Rome, for which, I perceive, that I must 
" end my days in this calamity ; and, to speak the 
" truth, (which you will take in good part) if there 
" had been any hopes of my return, you, who love 
" me so well, would never have left the city at such 
"a conjuncture: but I say no more, lest I be 
" thought either ungrateful, or desirous to involve 
" my friends too in my ruin : one thing I beg, that 
^' you would not feiil, as you have given your word, 
" to come to me, wherever I shall happen to be, 
" before the first of January."! 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per- 
petusd fears and suspicions, his cause was proceed- 

♦ Ad. Att. 3. 24. t Ad. Att. 3. 25. 
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ing very prosperously at Rome> and seemed to be 
in such a train that it could not be obstructed much 
longer : for the new magistrates, who were coming 
on with the new year, were all, except the praetor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends, while his ene- 
my Clodius was soon to resign his office, on which 
the greatest part of his powef depended : Glodiua 
himself was sensible of the daily decay of his 
credit, through the superiour influence of Pompey, 
who had drawn Caesar away from him, and even 
forced Gabinius to desert him ; so that, out of 
rage and despair, and the desire of revenging him- 
self on these new and more powerful enemies, he 
would willingly have dropt the pursuit of Cicero, 
or consented even to recall him,' if he could have 
persuaded Cicero's friends, and the senate, to join 
their forces with him against the Triumvimte. 
For this end, "he produced Bibulus, and the other 
" augurs, in an assembly of the people, and de- 
" manded of them, whether it was not unlawful to 
" transact any publick business, when any of them 
" were taking tne auspices ?" To which they all 
answered in the affirmative; " Then he asked 
" Bibulus, whether he was not actually observing 
*^the heavens as often as any of Caesar's laws were 
**^ proposed to the people ? To which he answered 
** in the affirmative : but being produced a second 
" time by the praetor Appius, he added, that h6 
'* took the auspices also, in the same manner, at 
" the time when Clodius's act of adoption was con- 
** finned by the people :" but Clodius, while he 
gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned against himself: but insisted, " that 
" all Caesar's acts ought to be annulled by the 
" Anate, as being contrary to the auspices, and on 
VOL. r. 51 
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^^ that conditk)n declared publickly that he himself 
*^ would bring back Cicero, the guardian of the 
" city> on his own shoulders."^ 

In the same fit of revenge be fell upon the con- 
sul Gabinius, and in an assembly of the pec4>le, 
which be called for that purpose, with his head 
veiled, and a little altar and fire before him, conse- 
crated his whole estate. This had been some- 
times done against traitorous citizens, and when 
legally performed, had the effect of a confiscation, 
by making the place and effects ever after sacred 
and publick ; but, in the present case, it was ccm- 
sidered only as an act of madness, and the tribune 
Ninnius, in ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius's 
estate in the same form and manner, that whatever 
efficacy was ascribed to- the one, the other might 
justly diallenge the same.f 

But the expected hour was now come, which 
put an end to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
Uniform and of a piece from the first to the last ; 
1^ most infamous and corrupt that Rome had 
ever seen : there was scarce an office bestowed at 
home, or any favour granted to a prince, state, or 

* Td tuo praeoipitante Jam et debilitato tribunatn, auspiciorum 
patronns subito eztitisti. Tu M. Bibulum in concione, tu augures 
produxisti. Te iuterrogante augures respondenint, cum de coelo ser- 
Vatum sit, cum populo agi non posse^'tua deDfqoe omnis actio poste- 
rioribas mensibus fnit, omnia, quae C. Caesar egisset. quae contra 
auspicia essent acta, per senatum rescindi oportere. Quod si fieret, 
dicebas, te tuis faumeris me, custodem urbis, in urbem relatumns. 
Ero Dom. I5i 

f Tu, tu, inquam, capite velato, eoncione advoeata, fbculo posito 
bona tui Gabinii consecrasti in — quid ? exemplo tuo bona tua nonne 
L. Ninniuf— ^KNQsecrayit ? quod si, quia ad te pertinet, ratum est^pe* 
gas oportere ; ea Jura constituisti in praeclaro tribunatu tuo, qu^B in 
te conversis, recnsares, alios evorteres.— Pro Dom. 47, 48. w 
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cHy abroad, but wlmt he openly sold to the best 
bidder: " The poets/* says Cicero, " could not 
" feign a Chary bdis so voracious as his rapine : be 
^ comerred the title of kii^ on those who had it 
** not, and took it away from those who bad it;'** 
and sold the rich priesthoods of Asia, as the Turks 
are said to sell the Grecian bishopricks, without re- 
garding whether they were full or vacant; of 
which Cicero gives us a remarkable instance: 
" There was a celebrated temple of Cybele, at 
** Pessdnuns in Phrygia, where that goddess was 
** worshipped with singular devotion, upt only by 
** all Asia, but Europe too ; and where the Roman 
" generals themselves often used to pay their voWs 
^* and make their offerings/' Her priest was in 
quiet possession without any rival pretender, or 
any complaint against him ; yet CJodius, by a law 
of the people, granted this priesthood to one Bro- 

gitarus, a petty sovereign in those parts, to whom 
e had before given we title of king : *< and I 
*< shall think him a king indeed," says Cicero, " if 
" ever he be able to pay the purchase-money :" 
but the spoils of the temple were destined to that 
use ; if Deiotarus, king of Galatia, a prince of no- 
ble character, and a true friend to Rome, had not 
defeated the impious bargain, by taking the temple 
into his protection, and maintaining the lawful 
priest against the intruder ; not sufiering Brogita^ 
rus, though his son-in-law, to pollute or touch any 
thing belonging to it.f 

* Keg^s qui erant, yeodidit ; fui nop erant, appellayit^^uani deni- 
qii« tam immaneaci Chary hdim poetae fingendo exptriinere potaentol, 
quae tantos ezbaurire gurgites posset, quaotat iste pra^das-^xsojv 
butt ? De Baru8, resp. 27. 

f Qui accepta pecunia Pessinuutem ipsniQf sedem domlciliumque 
Matrts Deorutn yastaris, et Brogitaroi Gallograeeo, impuro homini ac 
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All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means to cor- 
rupt two of them, S. Atilius Serranus, and Nume- 
rius Quinctius Gracchus ; by whose help he was 
enabled still to make head against Cicero's party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer : but 
Piso and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be 
openinj^ apace in his favour, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his 
way, and retire to their several governments, to 
enjoy the reward of their perfidy ; so that they 
both left Rome, with the expiration of this year, 
and Piso set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for 
gj^ria. 



A. Crb. OM, Cie. M. Con^P. Cornd. Lentol. SpinUier. Q. CaecU. Melel. N^oi. 

On the first of January, the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his first 
duty paid, as usual, to religion, entered directly 
into Cicero's affair, and moved the senate for his 

pe&rio— totmn ilium locnm fonamque yeDdideris. Sacerdotem ab 
ipsis aris, pnlvinaribusque detraxeriR. Quae regeR omnes, qui Asiam 
Europamque teaueruot, semper Rumma religione colueruot. Quae 
majores nostri tam sancta duxerunt, ut — ^oostri imperatores mazimis 
et pericniosissimis bellis buic Deae TOta facerent, eaque in ipso Pes- 
sinunte ad iUam ipsam priocipem aram et in illo loco fapoque per- 
solverent. Putabo regem, si habuerit undo tibi sol vat. Nam cum 
multa regia sunt iu I^iotaro, tum ilia maxime, quod tibi nuromum 
nullum dedit. Quod Pessinuntem per scelus a te yiolatum, et sacer- 
dote, sacrisque spoliatum, reouperayit. Quod caeremonias ab omni 
Tetustate acceptas a 3rogitaro pollui non sinit, mayultque generum 
luummunere tuo, quam iilud fanam antiquitateireliglpnis^arere.-^ 
Ibid. 13. ProSext,;26. 
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restoration ;* while his colleague Metellus declared, 
with much seeming candour, " that though Cicero 
*^ and he had been enemies, on account of their dit 
" ferent sentiments in politics, yet he would give 
** up his resentments to the authority of the fa- 
** thers, and the interests of the republick,"t Upon 
which L. Cotta, a person of consular and censo- 
rian rank, being asked his opinion, the first said, 
'^ that nothing had been done against Cicero agreea- 
" bly to right or law, or the custom of their ances- 
** tors : that no citizen could be driven out of the 
" city without a trial ; and that the people would 
** not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, but 
" in an assembly of their centuries : that the whole 
*^ was the effect of violence, turbulent times,- and an 
" oppressed republick ; that in so strange a revolu- 
•^ tion and confusion of all things, Cicero had only 
" stept aside^ to provide for his future tranquillity, 
" by declining tiie impending storm ; and since he 
^* had freed the republick from no less danger by 
** his absence, than he had done before by his pre- 
" sence, that he ought not only to be restored, but 
^* to be adorned with new honours: that what his 
" mad enemy had published against him, was drawn 
" so absurdly, both in words and sentiments, that, 
" if it had been enacted in proper form, it could 
" never obtain the force of a law : that since Cicero 
" therefore was expelled by no law, he could not 
<* want a law to restore him, but ought not to be 

* Kalendis Januariis.-^P. L^ntulus consul-^imul ac de solemni re- 
ligiooe retalit, nihil humaDurum rerum sibi prius, quam de me ageudum 
Jadicayit. Post red. ad Quir« 5, 

t Quae etiam collegae ejas moderatio de me ? Qui cum inimicitias 
sibi mecum ex reipub. dissensione susceptas esse dixisset, eas se pa- 
tribus' cooscriptis dixit et temppribus reipub. perraissurum — ^pro Sext. 
32. 
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** recalled by a vote of the senate/' — Pompey, who 

spoke next, having highly apphuded what Cotta 

said, added, <* that, for the sake of Cicero's fiiture 

*^ quiet, and to prevent all farther trouble from the 

<^ same quarter, it was his opinion, that the people 

*< should have a share in conferring that grace, and 

** their consent be joined also to ihe authority of 

** the senate." After many others had spdken 

likewise with great warmth, m the defence and 

praise of Cicero, they all came unanimously into 

Pompey's opinion, and were proceeding to make 

a decree upon it, when Serranus, the tribune, rose 

up and put a stop to it ; not flatly interposing bis 

negative, for he had not the assurance to do that, 

against such a spirit and unanimity of the senate, 

but desiring only a night's time to consider of it 

This unexpected interruption incensed the whole 

assembly ; some reproached, others entreated him ; 

and his father-in-law, Opius, threw himself at his 

feet to move him to desist : but all that they could 

get from him, was a promise to give way to the 

decree the next morning ; upon which they broke 

up. " But the tribune," says Cicero, " employed 

" the night, not as people fancied he would, in giv- 

** ing back the money which he had taken, but in 

" making a better bargain, and doubling his price ; 

" for the next morning, being grown more hardy, 

" he absolutely prohibited the senate from proceed- 

" ing to any act."* This conduct of Serranus sur- 

* Turn priDceps rogatns sententMiin L. Cotta, dixit— Nihil de me ac- 
tum esse jure, nihil more majoram, nihil l^ibus, etc. Qoare me, qai 
nulla lege abessem, non restitui lege, sed senatus aoctoritate, opor- 
tere. — 

Post eum rogatus sententiam Co. Pompeius, approbata, landataque 
Cottae seotentia, dixit, sese otii met causa, ut omni popnlari concer- 
tatione defungerer, censere ; ut ad senatus auctoritatem popoli quo- 
que Romani beneficiam adjungeretur. Cum omnes certatim, aliusqae 
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prised Cicero's friends, being not only perfidbiu 
and contrary to his engagements, but highly un- 
grateful to Cicero; who, in his consulship, had 
been his special encourager and bene&ctor.^ 

The senate, however, though hindered at pre- 
sent from passing their decree, were too well unit- 
ed, and too sAro^y supported, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices oi a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farfJier delay, to propound a law 
to the people for Cicero's restoration; and the 
twenty-second of the^onth was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. W hen the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of Cicero's tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him : 
and having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepartd to give him a warm recep- 
tion : he had purchased gladiators, for the shews of 
his aedileship, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius ; 
and with these well armed, at the head of his slaves 
and dependents, he attacked Fabricius, killed seve- 
ral of his ibllowers, wounded many more, and drove 
them quite out of the place ; and happening to fall 

alio grarius de mea salute dixisset, fieretque sine olla vadetate disces- 
sio : snrrexit Atilios : Dtsc ausos est, cum esset emptus, iutercedere ; 
noctem sibi ad deliberandum postulayit. Clamor senatus, querelae, 
preces, socer ad pedes alnectus. file, se affirmare postero die moram 
nnllam esse fiMtunim. CTreditnm est : discessum est : illi ioterea delt- 
beratori JDerces, interposita nocte, duplicata est. Pro Sext. 34. 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemstdmodum nonnnlli arbitrabantur, 
sed, nt patefiMitiim est, in augenda meroede consumpta est. Post red. 
ad ^tr. 5, 

* Is tribonns pleb. quem ego mazimif beneficiis qaaestorem^ consul 
oruaveram. Ibid. 
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in at the same time with Cispius, another tribune, 
who was coming to the aid of his colleague, he re- 
pulsed him also with great slaughter. The gladia^ 
tors, heated with this taste of blood, '* opened their 
^ way on all sides with their swords, m quest of 
" duintus Cicero ; whom they met with at last, and 
" would certainly have murdered, ifi by the advan- 
«« tage of the confusion and darkness, he had not 
'*hid himself under the bodies of his slaves and 
*' freedmen, who were killed around him ; where 
" he lay concealed, till the fray was over.'' The 
tribune Sextius was treated still more roughly; 
•* for, being particularly pursued and marked out 
" for destruction, he was so desperately wounded, 
" as to be left for dead upon the spot ; and escaped 
" death, only by feigning it :" but while he lay in 
that condition, supposed to be killed, .Clodius, re- 
flecting that the murder of a tr]J;>une, whose person 
was sacred, would raise such a storm, as might oc- 
casion his ruin, ^^ took a sudden resolution to kill 
" one of his own tribunes, in order to charge it 
'* upon his adversaries, and so balance the account 
" by making both sides equally obnoxious :'' the 
victim doomed to this sacrifice was, Numerius 
Q,uinctius, an obscure fellow, raised to this dig- 
nity by the caprice of the multitude, who, to make 
himself the more popular, had assumed the sur- 
name of Gracchus : " but the crafty clown," says 
Cicero, " having got some hint of the design, and 
" finding that his blood was to wipe off the envy of 
" Sextius's, disguised himself presently in the habit 
** of a muleteer, the same in which he first came to 
«^ Rome, and with a basket upon his head, while 
" some were calling out for Numerius, others for 
** duinctius, passed undiscovered by the confusion 
** of the two names : but he continued in this dan- 
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**^er till Sextius wsts known to be alive; and if 
" that discorery had not been made sooner than 
'' one would have wished, though they could not 
" have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
^^ where they designed it, yet they would have les- 
*' sened the infamy of one villany, by committing 
** another, which all people would hare been pleas-* 
*^. ed with.^' According to the account of this 
day's tragedy, "the Tiber, and all the common 
*' sewers, were filled with dead bodies, and the 
** Wood wiped up with sponges in the forum, where 
^' such heaps of slain had never before been seen, 
** but in the civil dissensions of Oinna add Octa- 
''vius."=* 



* PriDceps ro^atioois, rir mihi atnicissinias, Q. Fabricius, templam 

aliquanto ante lucem occupavit^ -Com forum, ceiDitium, curiam 

multa de nocte armatis hominibiis, ac servis occupavL«:seQt, ifnpetum 
faciqut in Fabriciuin, manus afferuni, occidui^t nondullos, Tulaerant 
multos: Tenientem in forum, virum optimum M. Cispium-*— vi de- 
pellunt: caedem in foro maximam faciunt. Universi districtis gladiis 
in omnibus fbri partibus fratrem meumoculis quaerebant, voce pos- 

eebant* ^Pulsus e rostris in comitio jaeuit, seque seryorum et li- 

bertorum corporibus obtexit. 

Multis vuJneribus acceptis, ac debilitato corpore contrucldato, 
Sextius se abjecit exanimatus; neqne uUa alia re ab se mortem, 
nisi mortis opinione, depuUt — At vero iili ipsi parrlcidae.-^Adeo 
vim facinori sui perhorruerant, ut si pauIo longior opinio mortis 
Sextii fuisset, Gracchum ilium suuin, transferendi in nos crimini^s 
causa, occidere cogitarinL-^Sensit rnsticulus, non incautus; — nmli- 
onicum penulam arripuit, cum qua prtmum Romam ad comitia ve- 
nerit : messoria se corbe contexit ; cum quaererent alii Numerium, 
alti Quinctiiim, geraini nominis errore servatus est, atque boc scitis 
omiies ; usque adeo homiuem in periculo fuisse, quoad scitum. sit, 
Sextium vivere. Quod nisi esset patefactum paulo citius, quern 
vellem, &c. Meministis tum, jndices, corporibus civium Tib«rim 
compleri, cloacas referciri, e foro sponglis effingi sangninem.— La- 
pidationes persaepe vidimus ; non ita saepe, sed nimium taroen f:aepe 
gladios; caedem vero tantam, tantos acervos corporum extructos, 
nisi forte illo Cinnano atque Octaviano die, quis unquam in foro vidit ? 
Pro Sext. 36, 36, 37, 38. 

VOL. I. 52 
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Clodius, flushed with this victory, " set fire with 
" his own hands to the temple of the njTuphs ; 
" where the books of the censors and the publick 
" registers of the city were kept, which were all 
" consumed with the fabrick itself.* He then at- 
** tacked the houses of JVlilo the tribune, and Cae» 
" cilius the praetor, with fire and sword ; but was 
** repulsed in both attempts with loss : Milo took 
" several of Appius's gladiators prisoners, who, be- 
** ing brought before the senate, made a confession 
** of what they knew, and were sent to jail: but 
" were presently released by Serramis."t Upon 
these outrages Milo impeached Clodius in form, for 
the violation of the publick peace : but the consul 
Metellus, who had not yet abandoned him, with 
the praetor Appius, and the tribune Serranus, re- 
solved to prevent any process upon it ; " and by 
" their emcts prohibited, either the criminal him- 
« self to appear, or any one to cite him/'J Their 
pretence was, " that the quaestors were not yet 
" chosen, whose office it was to make the allotment 
" of the judges ; while they themselves kept back 
"the election,*' and were pushing Clodius at the 
same time into the aedileship ; which would screen 
him of course for one year from any prosecution. 
MUo therefore, finding it impracticable to bring 
him to justice in the legal method, resolved to deal 
with him in his own ^ay, by opposing force to 
force ; and for this end purchased a band of gla- 

* Eum qui aedem NyrDpharnm iocendit, ut meoioriaiii tmbUcam 
reeeosionis, tabulis publicis impressao), extingueret. — ^Pro. Mil. 27* 
Parad. 4. de Harnspic. r^sp. 27. 

f Gladiatores— comprehensi, in seoatum introducti, oonCessi, in tui* 
cola coojecti a Miloae, emissi a Serrano — ^Pro Sezt. 39. 

I Eeee tibi consul, praetor, tribunns pleb. nova novi generis edicts 
proponont : ne reus adsit, ne qitetur.^Pro Sezt 41. 
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diatorst with which he had daily H^irmisbes with 
him in the streets; and acquired a great repu- 
tation of courage and generosity, for being the 
first of all the Romans who had ever bought gla- 
diators for the defence of the republick.^ 

This obstruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obstinate and desperate faction, made the senate 
only the more resolute to effect it : they passed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
should be done> till it was carried ; and, to prevent 
all further tumults and insults upon the magis- 
trates, ordered the consuls to summon 9II the peo- 
ple of Italy, who wished well to the state, to come 
to the assistance and defence of Cicero.f This 
gave new spirits to the hQnest citizens, and drew a 
vast concourse to Rome from all parts of Italy, 
where there was not a corporate town of any note, 
which did not testify its respect to Cicero by some 
publick act or monument. ** Pompey was at 
♦* Capua, acting as chief magistrate of his new colo- 
" ny : where 1^ presided in person at their making 
** a decree to Cicero^s honour, and took the trou- 
'< ble likewise of visiting all the other colonies and 
** chief towns in those parts," to appoint them a 

* Sed hooon sumrao MiIobi noster nuper fait, quod gladiatoribui 
emptis reipub. catisa, quae salute nostra contiDebatur, omnes P. Clodii 
conatos faroresqne compressit. De Olfic. 2. 17. 

t Itaqae postea nihil vos ciribas^ nihil sociis, nihil regibus re^[xmdis- 
tis. Post red. in ^>en. 3. . 

Quid roibi praecUrius accidcre potuit, quam quo4> illo referente, fos 
decrevistis, ut cuncti ex omni Italia, qui remp. sa^ram yellent, ad me 
unura— restituendum et defendendum venirent ? lb. 9. 

In una roea causa factum est, ut Uteris consularibus ex S. C. cunc- 
ta ex Italia, omnei;, qui renap. saltam yeHent, coHvocarentur. Pro 
Sext. 60. 
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day of general rendezvous at Rome, to assist at 
the promulgation of the law."* 

Lentulus, at the same time, was entertaining the 
city with shews and stage plays, in order to keep 
the people in good humour, whom he had called 
from their private affairs in the country, to attend 
the publick business. The shews were exhibited 
in Pompey's theatre, while the senate, for the con* 
venience of being near them, was held in the ad- 
joining temple of Honour and Virtue, built by 
Marius out of the Cimbrick spoils, and called for 
that reason, Marius's monument ; here, according 
to Cicero's dream, a decree now passed in proper 
form for his restoration ; when, under the joint in- 
fluence of those deities, " honour,'' he says, " was 
" done to virtue; and the monument of Marius, 
" the preserver of the empire, gave safety to his 
*^ countryman, the defender of it"t 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
senator; but when the consul Lentulus took his 
place, they all rose up, and with acclamations. 



* Qui in colpnia ouper constituta, cam ipsa gereret magistratum, Tim 
et cfudeHtatem pririJegii auctoritate bonestissimorum hominum, et 
pnblicis literis consignarit : prineepsque Italiae tottus praesidiuin ad 
meain salutem implorandum patayit. Post red. in Sen. 11. 

flic iDunicipia, coloniasqae audiit : hie Italiae totius auxiliom implo- 
rayit. PraDoin. 12. 

f Cund in templo honoris et yirtutis, honos habitus esset virtuti ; 
jCjaiique Marii, conservatoris hujus imperii, noonume^tum, municipi 
ejus et reipiib. 4efen8orl sedem ad si^lutem praefouisset. Pro Sej^t^ 
54. it. «). 
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stretched out ban(ls, and with tears of joy, pUblick- 
ly testified their thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to shew himself, they were hardly re- 
strained from doing him violence ; throwing out 
reproaches, threats and curses upon him : so that, 
in the shews of gladiators, which he coiild not 
bear to be deprived of, he durst not go to his seat 
in the common and open manner, but used to start 
up into it at once, from some obscure passage under 
the benches, which on that account was jocosely 
called, the Appianway; where he was no sooner 
espied, than so ** geneml a hiss ensued, that it dis- 
** turbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
•* horses. From these significations,'* says Cicero, 
" he might learn the difference between the genu- 
** ine citizens of Rome, and those packed assem- 
" blies of the people, where he used to domineer; 
" and that the men, who lord it in such assemblies, 

' " are the real aversion of the city ; while those 
" who dare not show their heads in them, are re- 

" ceived with all demonstration of honour by the 
" wTiole people."* 

'^ Audito S. C. ore ipsi, atqne absent! setiatui plausiis est ab aniver- 
sig datus : deinde, cam seoatoribus singulis spectatum e seDatu rede* 
untibus : cum vero ipse, qui ludos faciebat, consul assedit: stantes, et 
maoibus passjs gratias agentes, et lacry mantes gaudio, suam erga me 
benevolentiam ac miseric<mliam decilararunt ; at cam Ule furibundus 
y^nisseU vix se populus Eiomanus teuuit. Pro Sext. $5. Is, cum 
quotidie gladiatores specta/et, minquam est conspectus, cum venifet: 
emergehat subito, cum sub taUilas subrepserat— itaque ilia via late- 
brosa, qua ille spectatum veoiebat, Appia jam TOcabatilr, qui tamen 

2U0 tempore conspectus erat, non modo gladiatores. sed equi ipsi gla- 
iatorum repentinis sibilis eztimescebant. Videtisiie igltur, quantbm 
inter populum Romanum, et concionem intersit ? Dominos conciouum 
omni odio populi notari ? Quibus aut^m consistere in dperarum con- 
cionibus non lice^t, eos omni populi Romani significatione decorari ?-i— 
|b.i59. 
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When the decree passed, the Ssuned tragedian, 
Aesopus, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republick that he did upon the ^bBige, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished 
from his country, in one of Accius's plays ; where, 
by the emphasis of his voice, and the change of a 
word or two in some of the lines, he contrived to 
turn the thoughts of the audience on Cicero. 
« What he ! who always stood up for the repub- 
lick ! who in doubtful times spared neither life 
" nor fortunes — ^the greatest friend in the greatest 
<* danger — of such parts and talents — O Father — I 
" saw his houses and rich furniture all in flames — 
" O ungrateful Greeks, inconstant people ; forget- 
" ful of services ? — to see such a man banished ; 
** driven from his country ; and suffer him to con- 
" tinue so ?" — At each of which sentences there 
was no end of clapping. — In another tragedy of 
the same poet, called Brutus, he pronounced Tul- 
lius, who established the liberty of his citizens ; 
the people were so affected, that they called for it 
again a thousand times. This was the constant 
practice through the whole time of his exile, there 
was not a passage in any play, which could pos- 
sibly be applied to his case, but the, whole au- 
dience presently catched it up, and by their claps 
and applauses loudly signified their zeal and good 
wishes for him.* 



* Recent! ountio de illo S. C. ad ludo^, sceDamqae perlato suintnns 
artifex^ et itiehercule semper partium in repub. taoqiiam in scena, 
4)ptin]atliia), iens, et recent! laetitia et mistd dolore ac desiderio mei 
— -summi' enim poetae ingeniuni non solnm arte sua sed etiam dolore 
expriniebat. ** Quid enim 1 qui remp. certo ^nimo adjuverii, statue- 
*< rit, steterit cum Acbiris^-re dubia neo dubitarit yit^mi olferre* nee 

*V capUi perpercerit, summum amicum summo in bello, ramifio 

" iugenio praeditum — O Pater^— haec omnia Tidi inflaramari-^O ingra- 
** Mc\ Argivi, inanes Graii, immemores beneficii !— ^xulari sinitis, 
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Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dress still to binder its passing into a law : he took 
all occasions of haranguing {he people ajgainst it ; 
and when he had filled the forum with his merce^ 
naries, <* used to demand of them aloud, contrary 
«to the custom of Rome, whether they would 
"have Cicero restored or not; upon which his 
*^ emissaries raising a sort of a dead cry in the ne- 
"gative, he laid nold of \i, as the voice of the 
" Roman people, and declared the proposal to be 
** rejected/** But the senate, ashamed to see 
their authority thus insulted, when the whole city 
was on their side, resolved to take such measures 
in the support of their decrees, that it should not 
be possible to defeat them. Lentulus therefore 
summoned them into the Capitol, on the twenty- 
fifth of May ; where Pompey began the debate, 
and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero ; and, 
in a grave and elaborate speech which he had pre- 
pared in writing, and delivered from his notes, 
which gave him the honour of having saved his 
countiy%t All the leading men of the senate spoke 

**8iTisti8 pelli pulsumpatimini**— qaaesigDificatiofueritotDiiiniii, quae 
decljiratio ToluDtatis ab nniverso poptilo Romaiio? 

Nomlnatini siiro appellatus in Bruto, Tnllius, qni Itbertatera oivibin 
stabiliyerat. Millies revocatu^m est. Pro Sezt. 56. 7, 8. 

* nie tribnima pleb. qui de me noD majorum suorum, sed Grae- 

enlorum institnto, concionem interrogare solebat, velletne me redire : 
et euro era! rectamatum semiTivis jnercenarioram vocibus : popuJum 
Romaaiim negare dicebat. lb. 59. 

t Idem ille consul cum ilia incredibilis multitudo Romam, et paene 
Italia ipsa yenisset* vos frequentissimos in Capitolinm coUTocavit. 
(Post red. in Sen. 10.) Cum Tir is, qui tripartitas orbis teiranim oras 
fttque regiones tribus triumpbis buic imperio adjunctas notavit, de 
scripto sententia dicta, mihil uni testimonium patriae conservatae de- 
dit— ProSext. 61. 
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after him to the same effect ; but the consul Me- 
tellus, notwithstanding his promises, had been act- 
ing; hitherto a double part ; and was all along the 
chief encourager and supporter of Clodius : when 
Servilius therefore rose up, a person of the first 
dignity, who had been honoured with a triumph 
and the censorship, he addressed himself to his 
kinsman, Metellus ; and, " calling up from the 
" dead all the family of the Metelli, laid before 
" bim the glorious acts of his ancestors, with the 
" conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a 
" manner so moving, that Metellus could not hold 
f^ out any longer, against the force of the speech, 
" nor the authority of the speaker, but, with tears 
" in his eyes, gave himself up to Servilius, and pro- 
" fessed all future services to Cicero :" in which he 
proved very sincere, and from this moment assist- 
ed his colleague in promoting Cicero's restora- 
tion : " to that in a very full house, of four hun- 
" dred and seventeen senators ; when all the ma- 
" gistrates were present, the decree |)assed without 
" one dissenting voice, but Clodius's :''^ which 
gave occasion to Cicero to write a particular let- 
ter of thanks to Metellus, as he had done once be- 
fore upon his first declaration for him^t 



* Qu. Metellns, et iniinicus et frater initnici perspecta restra vo- 
luntate. omnia privata odia depo^uit : quein P. Scrvilias— €t auctori- 
tatifi et orattonis suae divina quadam gravitate ad sui generis, com- 
iDunisque sangoinKs facta, virtu tesqiie reyoeayit, ut baberet in coo- 
silio et fratrem ab inferis — et cranes MeteJIos, praestantissimos Gives 
— itaque extitit non naodo salntis defensor, — verum etiam adscriptor 
dignitatis meae. Quo quidem die, cum vos CDXIX, ex senatu esse- 
tis, magistratus autem hi omnes adessent, dissensit unus — ^Post red. 
10 Sen. 1(K 

Collacrymavit vh* egregius ac vere Metellus, tolumqiie se P. Servi- 
lio dicenti etiam tum tradidit. IVec illam divinam gravitatem, pie- 
nam antiquitatis, diutius potuit su.stinere. Pro Sext. 62. 

f Epist lam. 5. 5, 
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Some may be apt to wonder why the two tri- 
bunes, who were Cicero^s enemies still as m^jch as 
ever, did not persevere to inhibit the decree; 
since the negative of a single tribune had an in- 
disputable force to stop proceedings; but when 
that negative was wholly arbitrary and factious; 
contrary to the apparent interest and general in- 
clination of the citizens ; if the tribune could not 
be prevailed with by gentle means to recall it, the 
senate used to enter into a debate upon the merit 
of it, and proceed to some extraordinary resolu- 
tion, of declaring the author of such an opposition, 
an enemy to his country ; , and answerable for all 
the mischief that was likely to ensue ; or of or- 
dering the consuls to take care that the republick 
received no detriment ; which votes were thought 
to justify any methods, how violent soever, of re- 
moving either the obstruction or the author of it ; 
who seldom cared to expose himself to the rage 
of an inflamed city, headed by the consuls and the 
senate, and to assert his prerogative at the peril of 
his life. 

This in effect was the case at present ; when the 
consul Lentuhis assembled the senate agaki the 
next day, to concert some effectual method for 
preventing all farther opposition, and getting the 
decree enacted into a law : but before they met, 
he called the people likewise to the rostra; where 
he, and all the principal senators in their turns, 
repeated to them the substOTCe of what they liad 
said before in the senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law : Pompey particularly 
exerted himself, in extolling the praises of Cicero; 

VOL. I. 53 
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declaring, " that the republick owed its preserva- 
" tion to him ; and that their common safety was 
" involved in his ; exhorting them to defend and 
"support the decree of the senate, the quiet of 
" the city, and the fortunes of a man, who had de- 
** served so well of them : that this was the general 
" voice of the senate ; of the knights of all Italy ; 
" and, lastly, that it was his own earnest and spe- 
" cial request to them, which he not only desired, 
"but implored them to grant."'^ When the se- 
nate afterwards met they proceeded to several new 
and vigorous votes, to facilitate the success of the 
law: First, "That no magistrate should presume 
" to take the auspices, so as to disturb the assem- 
** bly of the people, when Cicero's cause was to 
" conae before them : and that if any one attemptr 
*'ed it he should be treated as a publick enemy. 

Secondly, " That if, through any violence or ob- 
" struction, the law was not suffered to pass, within 
" the five next legal days of assembly, Cicero should 
"then be at liberty to return, without any farther 
" authority. 

Thirdly, "That publick thanks should be given 
" to all the people of Italy, who came, to Rome 
"for Cicero's defence ; and'that they should be de- 

* Qaoruro princeps ad rogandos et ad fi#»hortandos vos fuit Cn. 
Pompeiiis— prinium vos dociiit. meis consiliis rempub. esse serf atam, 
cansamqiie meam cum comti||ni salute confttoiit ; liortatusque est, 
ut auetoritatem senatus, statum rivitatis, fortunas civis bene meriti 
defenderetis : turn in perorando posuit, tos rogari a senatii. rogari ab^ 
equitibus, rogari ab Italia ciincta : denique ipse ab extremum pro 
mea vos salute non rogayit solitm, veruaa etiam obsecravit. Post red. 
ad Uuir. 7. 
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" sired to pome again, on the day when the suflQra- 
*^ ges of the people were to be taken. 

Fourthly, "That thanks should be given like- 
" wise to all the states and cities, which had re- 
" ceived and entertained Cicero ; and that the care 
" of his person should be recommended to all for- 
" eign nations in alliance with them ; and that the 
" Roman generals, and all who had command 
" abroad, should be ordered to protect his life and 
"safety,''* 

One cannot help pausing a while, to reflect on 
the great idea which these facts imprint, of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account, as to post- 
pone all their concerns and interests, for many 
months successively, to the safety of a single sena- 
tor ;t who had no other means of exciting the zeal, 
or engaging the affections, of his citizens, but the 
genuine force of his personal virtues, and the merit 

* Quod e^t postridie decretum io curia— oe quis de coero servaret ; 
oe quis moraiD ullam afferret ; s| quis aliter iecisset, eum plane ever* 
sorem reipub. fore. 

Addidit, si diebus quinqne qnibus agf de me potuisset, noil esset 
actum, redirem in patriam ottmi auctoritate recuperata. 

Ut lis, qui ex tota Italia salutis meae causa convenerant, ageren- 
tur gratiae : atque iidem ad res redeuntes, ut venireut, rogarentur. 

Quem enim unquam senatus civem* nisi me, nationibus exteris 
commendavit? cujus unquam propter salutem, nisi meam, senatus 
publice sociis populi Rumani gratias egit ? De me uno P. C. de- 
creTerunt* ut qui provincias cum imperio obtinerent, qui quaestores 
l^atique essent, salutem et ritam meam custodjrent^ Pro Sezt. 
60,61. 

f Nihil Tos civibus, nihil sociis, nihil regibns respondistls. Nihil 
Judices sententiis, nihil populns suffragiis, nihil hie ordo auctoritate 
declaravit : mutum forum, elinguem curiam* tacltam et fractam civi- 
tatem videbatis. Post red. in Sen. 3. 
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of his eminent services : as if the republick itself 
could not stand without him^ but must fall into 
ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed ; 
whilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had any 
affairs with the people of Home, were looking on, 
to expect the event, unable to procure any answer, 
or regard to what they were soliciting, till this 
affair was decided: Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, 
was particularly affected by it ; who, being driven 
out of his kingdom, came to Rome about this time, 
to beg help and protection against his rebellious 
subjects ; but, though he was lodged in Pompey's 
house, it was not possible for him to get an audience 
till Cicero^s cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was 
to be offered to the suffrage of the centuries ; this 
was the most solemn and honourable way of trans- 
acting any publick business, where the best and 
gravest part of the city had the chief influence ; 
and where a decree of the senate was previously 
necessary to make the act valid : but, in the pre- 
sent case, there seem to have been four or five 
several decrees provided at different times, which 
bad all been frustrated by the intrigues of Clodius 
and his friends, till these last votes proved decisive 
and effectual.^ Cicero's resolution upon them 
was, *' to wait till the law should be proposed to the 
" people ; and if, by the artifices of his enemies, 
" it should then be obstructed, to come away di- 
« rectly, upon the authority of the senate ; and 
** rather hazard his life, than bear the loss of his - 

* Vid. Pro Sext. 00. et Netas Manutii ad 61, 
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** country any longer."* But the vigour of the 
late debates had so discouraged the chiefs of the 
£siction» that they left Clodius single in the oppo- 
sition : Metellus dropt him, and his brother Ap- 
pius was desirous to be quiet ;t yet it was above 
two months still from the last decree, before Ci- 
cero's friends could bring the affair to a general 
vote ; which they effected at last on the 41h of 
August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman people as this ; 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion : " It 
" was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent ; and 
" neither age nor infirmity was thought a sufficient 
" excuse for not lending a helping hand to the re- 
"storation of Cicero:" all the magistrates exerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appius and the two tribunes, who dui-st not ven- 
ture, however, to oppose it : the meeting was held 
in thejidd of Mars, for the more convenient recep- 
tion of so great a multitude ; where the senators 
divided among theipselves the task of presiding 
in the several centuries, and seeing the poll fair- 
ly taken : the result was, that Cicero was re- 
called from exile, by the linanimous suffrage of 
all the centuries; and to the infinite joy of the 
whole city.J 

* Mihi in animo est legum lationein ezpectare, et si cbtrectabitnr, 
utar aiictoritate senatus, et potius vita qiiam patrio carebo. Ad 
Att. 3. 26. 

f Redti cum maxima dignitate, fratre tuo altero consule reducente, 
altero praetore petente. Pro Dom. 33. 

X duo die quis ciris f'uit, qui non nefaR esse potaret, qnacnnqne ant 
aetate aut valetudine esset, non se de salute mea sententiam ferre ? 
Post red. in Sen. zi. . 
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Clodius however had the hardiness, not only 
to appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law ; but nobody re<;arded or heard a word that he 
said: he now found the difference mentioned 
above, between a free convention of the Ko- 
man people, . and those mercenary assemblies, 
where a tew desperate citizens, headed by slaves 
and gladiators, used to carry all before them: 
« where now,'' says Cicero, " were those tyrants ci 
^* the forum, those haranguers of the mob, those 
" disposers of kins^doms V — This was one of the 
last genuine acts of free Rome ; one of the last ef- 
forts of publick liberty, exerting itself to do honour 
to its patron and defender : ifor the union of the 
Triumvirate had already given it a dangerous 
wound ; and their dissension, which not long after 
ensued, entirely destioyed it 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glori- 
ous day, that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to 
die not long before it, to the extreme grief of the 
family; without reaping the fruits of his piety, 
and sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero's re- 
turn. His praises however f* ill be as immortal as 
Cicero's writings, from whose repeated character 
of him we learn, " that for parts, probity, virtue, 
" modesty : and for every accomplishment of a 
" fine gentleman and fine speaker, he scarce left 

Nemo sibi nee Taletndinis excusationem nee senectutis satis jastani 
putayit Pro Sezt. 62. 

De me cum omnes magistratns promiilgassent, praeter unnm praeto* 
rem, a quo non erat postulaudum, fratrem inimici mei* praeterque doos 

de lapiae eraptos tribunos plebis nullis comitiis unquam nuiltitn- 

dinem hominum tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse— ^— yos rogatores» 
YDS distributores, yos custodes fiiisse tabularum. In Pisen. 15. 
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" bis equal behind him, among all the young no- 
'*biesofthatage."* 

Cicero bad resolved to come home, in virtue of 
the senate's decree, whether the law had passed or 
not ; but perceiving, from the accounts of all his 
friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, he 
emb^ked for Italy on the fourth of August; the 
very day on which it was enacted ; and land- 
ed the next at Brundisium, where he found his 
daughter Tullia already arrived to receive him. 
The day happened to be the annual festival of the 
foundation of the town ; as well as of the dedica- 
ticxn of the temple of Safety at Rome ; and the 
birth day likewise of Tullia ; as if Providence had 
thrown all these circumstances together, to enhance 
the joy and solemnity of his landing ; which was 
celebrated by the people with the most profuse 
expressions of mirth and gayety. Cicero took up 
his quarters again with his old host Lenius FlaC' 
cus, who had entertained him so honourably in his 
distress, a person of great learning as well as gene- 
rosity : Here he received the welcome news in 
four days from Rome, that the law was actually 
ratified by the people with an incredible zeal and 

* PIso ille gener mens, cui pietatis suae fnictuin, neqae ex aie, De- 
que a populo Romanaferre licuit. Pro Sestt. 31. 

Studio auteiD neminein nee industria majore cogBovi ; quanquam 
ne ingenio quidem qui praestiterit, facile dixerira, C. Pisoni, genero 
meo. xVitllum illi tempus ?acabat, aut a furensi dictione, aut a com- 
mentatione domestica, aut a scribeodo aut a cogitaudo. Itaque taatos 
processus faciebat, ut evolare, non excurrere Tidebatur, etc. — alia de 
illo majora dici possunt. Nam nee contioentia, nee pietate, uec ulio 
geoere virtutis, queoquam ejusdem aetatis cum illo confercndam 
putQ. Brut. p. 297, 298. 
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unanimity of all the centuries.* This obliged him 
to pursue his journey in all haste, and take leave of 
the Brundisians ; who, by all the offices of private 
duty, as well as publick decrees, endeavoured to 
testify their sincere respect for him. The fame of 
his landing and progress towards the city, drew 
infinite multitudes from all parts, to see him as he 
passed, and congratulate him on his return : " so 
" that the whole road was but one continued street 
" from Brundisium to Rome, lined on both sides 
" with crowds of men, women, and children ; nor 
" was there a praefecture, town, or colony, through 
" Italy, which did not decree him statues or publick 
*^ honours, and send a deputation of their principal 
" members to pay him their compliments : that it 
" was rather less than the truth, as Plutarch says, 
" what Cicero himself tells us, that all Italy brought 
" him back upon its shoulders.f But that one day, 

* Pridie Non. Sextil. Dyrrhachio sum profectus, illo ipso die lex 
est lata de nobis. Brundisium veni nonis : ibi mihi Tulliola mea 
praestofuit, natali suo ipso die, qui casu idem hatalis erat Brundisinae 
eoloDiae : et tnae yictnae Salutis. Quae res auimadyersa a maltita« 
dine sumraa Bnindisinorum gratulatione eelebrata est. Ante diem 
sextum Id. Sextil. cognovi — itteris Quiuti rratn>s, roirifico studio 
omnium aetatum atque ordimim, incredibili concursu Italiae, legem 
comitiis centuriatis esse perlatum. Ad Att. 4. 1. 

Cumqne me domus eadem optiraorum et doctissimonim virorum, 
Lenii Flacci* et patris et fratris ejus laetissiraa accepisset, quae prox- 
imo anno moereos receperat, et suo per^eulo praesidioqne defendierat. 
Pro Sext. 63. 

f Meus quidem reditus is fuit ut a Brundisio usque Romam agmen 
perpetuum totius Italiae viderem. Neque enim regie fuit ulla, neque 
praefectura, neque municipiuin aut colonia, ex qua non publico ad me 
venerint gratulatum. Quid dicam ad^entus meos? Quid efiusiones 
bominum ex oppidis ? Quid concursum ex agris patrum farailias cum 
coujugibus ac Jiberis ? etc. in Pison. 22.^ 

Italia cuncta paene suis humeris reportavit. Post red. in Sen. 19. 
Itinere toto urbes Italiae festos dies agere adventns roei TidebaiK 
tur. Viae multitudine legatorum undique missoram celebrabantnr. 
Pro Sext. 63. 
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" says he, was worth an immortality ; wben^ on my 
" approach towards the city, the senate came out 
** to receive me, followed by the whole body of 
** the citizens^ as if Rome itself had left its foun** 
" dations, find marched forward - to embrace iU 
" preserver/''* 

As soon as he entered the ^ates, he saw " the 
" steps of all the temples, porticos, and even the 
" tops of houses, covered with people, who saluted 
*^ him with an universal acclamation, as he march- 
" ed forward towards the Capitol, where fresh mul- 
"titudes were expecting his arrival; yet in the 
** midst of all this joy he could not help grieving, 
" he says, within himself, to reflect that a, city so 
" grateful to the defender of its liberty, had been 
"so miserably enslaved and oppressed.'^f The 
Capitol was the proper seat or throne, as it were, 
of the majesty of the empire ; where stood the 
most magnificent fabrick of Home, the temple of 
Jupiter^ or of that god whom they stiled the great- 
est and the best ;% to whose shnne all, who en- 
tered the city in pomp or triumph, used always 
to make their first visit Cicero, therefore, be- 
fore he had saluted his wife and family, was obliged 
to discharge himself h^re of his vows and thanks 
for his safe return ; where, in compliance with the 

* U|)us ille dies mihi quideni instar iramortalitatis fait — cum sena- 
tum egressum Tidi, populuinque Komanum universum cum mihi ipsa 
Roma« prope convulsa sedibus suis, ad complectendum conserTatorem 
mum procedere yisa est. In Pison. 22. 

f Iter a porta, in Capitoliura ascensus, domum Veditus erat ejos- 
roodi, ut summa in laetitia illud dolorem, ciritatem tarn gratam» tarn 
miseram atque oppressam fuisse^ — Pro Sext. 63. 

X Quocirca te, Capitol ine, quern propter beneficia popuhis Roma- 
nns optimum, propter ?im, maximum, nomina?it. Pro IXom. ^7. 
VOL. I. 54 
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papular superstition, he paid bis devotion also to 
that tutelary Minerva, whom, at bis quitting Rome, 
be had placed in the temple of her father. From 
this office of religion, he was conducted by the 
game company, and with the same acclamations, to 
his brother's house, where this great prociession 
ended : which, from one end of it to the other, was 
so splendid and triumphant, <^ that he had reason," 
he says, ^^ to fear, lest people should imagine that 
** he himself had contrived his late flight, for the 
" sake of so glorious a restoration."* 

* Ut tua mHii conscelerata ilia vis non modo Don propolsanda* 
ted ^iaiD emeoda fuisse videatur. Pro Doid. 28. 



END or TOLUMB FIRST. 
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